66/0 preserve, to inform and to per- 
petuate the sources and to direct in 
their most effective channels the streams 
which contribute to the public weal is the 
purpose for which government was insti- 
tuted.” —John Quincey Adams. 
President of the United States. 
1825—1829 | 
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French Payment 
to be Made Under 


Terms as Agreed 


Prime Minister Notified 
Fund Will be Credited 
After Agreement is 
Ratified. 


Text of the Letters 
Given Out by Treasury 


Sum of $10,000,000 to Be 
Delivered on June 15, Ac- 
cording to Mellon- 
Berenger Plan. 


The Department of the Treasury on 
March 2 made public the text of the cor- 
respondence under which the French 
Government pledged itself to make a 
payment of $10,000,000 to the United 
States on account of the French war- 
time debt to the United States. As pre- 
viously announced by Secretary Mellon, | 
the French propose to make the payment | 
without prejudice to the unratified fund- 
ing agreement entered into by the Treas- 
ury Secretary, as chairman of the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission, and Sen- 
ator Victor Henri Berenger, then French | 
ambassador to the United States. ; 

By means of the payment to which 
France has committed herself, it be- 
comes possible now for the | 
enger agreement to operate retroactive y 
in event of ratification within the next | 
year of the funding agreement. The | 
Treasury, by accepting the French — | 
agreed to credit the forthcoming pay- 
ment as a part of the $30,000,000 an- 
nuity provided by the Mellon-Berenger 
accord. France already is paying $20,- 
000,000 on account of interest on the 
$400,000,000 debt for surplus war sup- 
plies so that between the two payments, 
the annuity required will have been met | 
should the funding agreement be ratified. | 

Following is the full text of the corre- 

ce: Hts , 
Te letter From R. Poincare. 

r Mr. Secretary: 
“ aed the honor to inform you that | 
the French Government has authorized 
me to deliver to you the enclosed dec- 
laration by which they pledge them- 
selves to pay to the Government of the 
United States on June 15 next the sum 
of $10,000,000 without prejudice to the 
ratification by the French Parliament 
of the definitive agreements. 7 

I am personally pleased by this re- 
sult of our conversations. 

Please accept, my dear Mr. Secretary, 
the assurances of my high considera- 
tion. 





\ (Signed) R. POINCARE. 
“The French Government will pay to 
the Government of the United States on 
June 15, 1927, the sum of $10,000,000 on 
account of the existing debt of the 
French Government to the United States 
xelusive of the debt arising from the 
dass of surplu; war materials. 
After a debt funding agreemcint has 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


Twelve Firms Cited 
For Unfair Practices 


Violations of Packers and 
Stockyards Act Charged by 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Charges of violation of the Packers’ 
and Stockyards Act on four counts by 
12 livestock commission firms doing 
business in the Buffalo, New York, 
stockyards, are contained in an order 
made public by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on March 2 calling for a hear- 
ing of investigation and inquiry 
March 10 at the Federal Building at 
Buffalo. 

The commission firms named in the 
order which is Docket No. 189 of notice 
and inquiry under Title No. 3 of Pack- 
ers’ and Stockyards Act of 1921 are: 
Dunning & Stevens, Inc., Ford & Hollo- 
way, Imhoff Commission Company, 
Maxwell & Son, Meeks, Boron & Miller, 
Inc., The Dalton, Meeks Company, Ran- 
som, Mansfield & Company, Rice & 
Whaley Company, Sadler, Rorick & 
Company, Stacy, Bement & Beadle, Inc., 
Swope, Hughes, Waltz & Benstead Com- 
mission Company, and the Williamson 
Commission Company. 

The practices alleged to have been en- 
gaged in by the firms include failure to 
Sell livestock accepted for sale on com- 
mission consignments from various ship- 
pers at the highest bid in accordance 
with a prevailing custom and implied 
agreement; sale of livestock by the firms 
to themselves under a practice, com- 
monly knewn and referred to as “weigh- 
ing up,” and including a commission 
charge for such purported sale; failure 
to purchase livestocks for packers and 
other outside buyers at the lowest price 
in accordance with an implied or express 
agreement; making of false and mislead- 
ing reports either to consigners or to 
buyer principals as to the prices, weights 
or name of the actual buyers or sellers 
of livestock shipped to respondents for 
sale on commission. 

The full text of the order will be 

published in the issue of March 4. 
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Air Corps of Army 
To Begin Expansion 


Preparations Made to Enlarge 
Units With Fund Provided 
By Congress. 


The Army Air Corps is preparing to 
enlarge the air defense units of the coun- 
try as provided for in the Army ap- 
propriation bill signed by President Cool- 
idge last week, which authorizes ex- 
penditure of $21,891,000 to expand and 
support the corps, the Department of 
War announced March 2. 

An authorization of $12,005,000 to | 
purchase 590 planes is the main item in 
the bill, and contracts for the construc- | 
tion of these craft will be let at the earli- 
est possible opportunity, the statement | 
said. The procurement branch of the 
Corps has not yet decided upon the types 
of planes to be used. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Preparations are now being made by 
Army Air Corps officers to enlarge the 


Department’s | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


President Signs Navy Bill 
With Cruiser Program | 


9 


President Coolidge on March ap- 
proved the Naval Appropriation Bill | 
(House Bill No. 15641) carrying $450,000 
for begining work on three light cruisers, 
the construction of which already had 
been authorized by Congress. 

The item for the actual work on the 
cruisers was not included in the Navy 


, budget for the fiscal year of 1928 pre- 


sented to Congress by the President, but 
the Scnate amended the measure, as 
passed by the House, to provide $1,200,- 
000 for that purpose. 

When the bill, as amended by the Sen- 
ate, was returned to the House, that 
body which originally had rejected a 
proposal to include the $1,200,000 item, 
compromised on $450,000, and that figure 
Was accepted by the Senate. 


March 3, 1927... 


Aeronautics 


New Zeppelin being built in Fred- 
erichshafen, Germany, to use gas as 
fuel. 

Page 5, Col. 4 


Agriculture 


Egg receipts during first two months 
of 1927 show increase over same’ period 
for 1926. 


House Committee concludes hearings 
for this session of Congress on bill to 
amend Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

Shipments of hay seed of 1926 crop 
are at faster rate than in 1925. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

House passes bill for study of dairy 
and livestock industry. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 

Page 4, Col. 
Appropriations 
House resolutions making appropria- 


tions for Geneva conferences 
adopted by Senate. 


2 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Automotive Industry 


American motor cars make good 
showing in recent races at Stockholm, 
Sweden. 





Page 8, Col. 7 
Banking 


Exceptionally large industrial output 
and orderly distribution of goods, to- 
gether with stability in banking re- 
ported for 1926 by Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

A. W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, describes the 
work of his Bureau in manufacturing 
paper money and postage stamps. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Secretary of Treasury reports full 
text of correspondence whereby France 
pledges payment of $10,000,000 on ac- 
count of war debt to United States. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Federal reserve chart illustrative of 
loans investments and deposits of New 
York City banks. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

House Committee concludes hearings 
for this session of Congress on bill to 
amend Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Page 13, Col. 7 

February production by mints is 27,- 
258,611 coins. 

Page 11, Col. 5 


of the United Sttaes Treasury. 
Page 11, Col. 
Foreign Exchange rates. 


4 


See “Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress, 





Page 5, Col. 5 


| control 
| unit,” counsel for the New York Central 


Page 4, Col. 5 | 


are | 


Daily statement and analysis chart | tion to extend life of special commit- | 


tee investigating primary elections in | 


» Page 11, Col. 2 | 


Brief Supporting 
Big Four Lease 


Filed With C.C. 


Evolution of 
Vanderbilt Group to Cor- 
porate Control, Says 
Counsel. 


Proposal is 


The proposal of the New York Central 


| Railroad to lease the Cleveland, Cincin- 
| nati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big Four) 


Railway and connecting lines amounts to 
“the evolution of the system from con- 
trol of the Vanderbilt group to corporate 
by a single, strong operating 


i brief filed in 
application for 


declared on March 2 in 
support of the road’s 
lease authorization. 

The program of the New York Cen- 


| tral, according to the application pend- 
; ing in the Commission, provides also for 


the leasing of the Cincinnati Northern 
Railway, the Evansville, Indianapolis & 
Terre Haute Railway, the Michigan Cen- 


| tral Railroad and the Chicago, Kalama- 
| zoo & Saginaw Railway. 


Major Portion of System. 
“The proposed lessor and lessee lines,” 
the brief continues, “constitute the ma- 


Such 


companies have largely common di- 


| rectors, and the president, most of the | 
general | 
| treasurer and comptroller of the respec- 


vice presidents, the secretary, 


tive companies are the same persons. 


subj rol and -] : 
, But subject to common control and man | the text of the Argentina note would 


agement each unit is separately op- 
erated under a separate operating vice 
president. 

“The removal of restrictions upon full 
coordination with consequent increased 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
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Quick Entry Granted 


Aliens in Emer gencies 


Return to United States Before 
Receiving Permits Allowed 
In Urgent Cases. 


Aliens who can prove to the satisfac- 
tion of American immigration officials 
abroad that because of an emergency it 
is practicable for them to await the de- 
livery of their permits to reenter the 
United States, will be permitted to de- 
part prior to the receipt of the permits, 
Harry E. Hull, Commissioner General of 
Immigration, announced March 2 in an 
order amending Section 10 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924. 

“Experience has demonstrated,” Com- 
missioner General Hull stated in the 
order, “that unwarranted hardships 


sometimes result from a refusal to mail | 
permits in cases where | 


abroad return 
-. + 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 6.] 


Argentina Declines Part 
In Naval Conference 


The Department of State has received | 
a note from Argentina stating that that | 
government did not care to participate in | 
the naval conference -t Geneva proposed | 


| by President Coolidge. 


| jor portion of an existing system under | 
common control and management known | 
| as the New York Central Lines. 


| 
| 


Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of 


State, said on March 2 that the note was | 


not a reply to the naval conference pro- 


| posal, since a copy of the American note 
| to France, Great Britain, Italy and Japan | 
| had been sent to Argentina, and several 
other countries only for their informa- | 


tion, and not as invitations to attend. 


Mr. Grew said that he was not pre- 
pared at present to say whether or not 


be made public. 


Mr. Grew also said that he was not | 


prepared to discuss whether or not the 
elevation of the guns of the American 
battle fleet would be opposed by Great 
Britain. 


Help of Canada 
Sought in Note 
On Flood Control 


Departinent of State Suggests 
Cooperation to Curb 
Overflow in 
Minnesota. 


The problem of draining the Roseau 
River in order to prevent floods in Min- 
nesota and Manitoba is the subject of a 
note just addressed to Vincent Massey, 
Canadian Minister, by the Department of 
State. 

The note, announcement of which was 
made by the Department on March 2, 
requests Canada to refer the drainage 
problem to the International Joint Com- 
mission and suggests that each govern- 
ment appoint two engineers to study the 
matter. 

Mr. Massey replied to the State De- 
partment March 2 that he had referred 
the matter to his Government, according 
to an oral statement at the Department. 

In a second note of March 2, Mr. 
Massey informed the Department of 
| State that he was leaving for Canada 
on March 2 returning to Washington on 
or about March 6. 

The statement by the Department of 
| State announcing the dispatch of the 
note to the Canadian Minister, together 
| with a statement of the background of 
the situation in full: 
| Periodic Overflow of the Roseau River 

—On February 26 the Department of 
State inquired of the Canadian Minis- 
ter whether the Canadian Government 
| would be disposed to join this Govern- 
ment in referring the entire problem of 
| the Roseau River drainage system in 
| the interests alike of the people of Min- 
nesota and Manitoba to the International 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 





Convention Drafted 
On Arms Production 


America to Take Part 
ference on Control of Pri- 
vate Manufacture. 


A copy of a preliminary draft of a 
| convention governing private manufac- 
ture of arms, ammunition, and other im- 
plements of war, which will be discussed 
by a special commission meeting in 
Geneva March 14, in which the United 
States is participating, has been received 
by the Department of State among other 
League of Nations documents. 

The special commission will consider 
this draft, suggest revisions and decide 
upon a final draft, which will be sub- 
mitted to the participating governments 
for ratification. The American delega- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column $.] 


Bid for Reconditioning 


“America” $1,894,000 


The bid of Newport News Shipbuild- 


in Con- 


ing and Drydock Company, of Newport | 


News, Va., for reconditioning the liner 
“America” at a cost of $1,894,000 has 
been accepted by the United 
Shipping Board, it was 
orally at the Board’s office on March 2. 
The vessel which was burned in drydock 
at Newport News in 1925, is to be de- 
livered 360 days from date on which 
work is started, it was stated. 


in cabin public rooms and other interior 
furnishings will bring the total cost of 
reconditioning the ship up to $2,487,335. 
The Board at the same time authorized 
these additional expenditures. The 
“America,” a vessel of 22,622 gross tons, 
will be put in service on the United 
States Lines in the transatlantic service. 





Indexed by Groups and Classifications. " 


Claims 


Court of Claims rules settlement for 
expropriation of contract, should be 
based on market rather” than face 
value of contract. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Court of Claims holds freight rates 
granted to State on military property 
; are not applicable to shipments by 
Federal Government. 


Coal 


Full text of report reducing rates on 
hard coal from Pennsylvania mines to 
points in northern New York. 

Page 10, Col. 1 


Commerce-Trade 


Exceptionally large industrial output 
and orderly distribution of goods, to- 
gether with stability in banking re- 
ported for 1926 by Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Page 12, Col. 6 


Page 1, Col. 7 
American apples excluded from Ca- 
nadian import duty for remainder of 
season. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Value of declared exports from Leip- 
zig to United States in 1926 increased 
20 per cent over 1925. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Uruguay revises official valuation on 
certain imports. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Export of machinery in January ex- 
ceeded any month since 1921. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Dairies in Australia reported as 
below consumption, decreasing exports. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Weekly review of Russian grain 
shipments via Constantinople. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Austria to raise import duties in pro- 
posed tariff schedules. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Mexican surcharge on imports post- 
poned. 
Page 8, Col. 3 
America ranks third as supplier of 
clocks to British. market. 
Page 8, Col. ¢ 
Weekly index of business chart. 
Page 9, Col. 


Congress 
(Extracts from proceedings of Con- 


groups classifications in this index.) 
Vote prevented in Senate on resolu- 


1926. 
Page 13, Col. 1 
House Committee favorably reports 
bill conferring immunity on witnesses. 
Page 12, Col. 5 
House passes bill authorizing new 
office building for House. 
Page 11, Col. 1 
Daily progress of bills through Con- 
gress, 





Page 13, Col. 5 


iad ‘ 
For Additional Classifications of the News Summary, See Page 3. 


gress are to be found under the various | , 
| ing. 


| text of correspondence whereby France 





Daily hour by hour report of Con- 
gress. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
Four bills signed by President. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
House defeats reapportionment bill. 
Page 1, Col. 7 


Construction 


Bureau of Standards to issue report | 
on results of tests on 153 brick walls 
during 1926. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Age of cement befcre mixing declared 
important influence on its strength. 

Page 3, Col. 6 | 


Court Decisions 


District Court holds an_ infringe- | 
ment on patent for salting peanuts 
in shell, 

Page 12, Col. 1 | 

Continuation of Court of Customs 
Appeals decision holding Congress has 
right to grant President power to 
change import duties. 

Page 6, Col. 1 | 

See special Law Index and Digest on | 
Page 12. 


Customs 


Senate Committee favorably reports | 
bill to change name of court to Court | 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Page 12, Col. 5 





Customs Court holds cardboard tag 
on neckties sufficient proof of origin. | 
Page 6, Col. 7 


District of Columbia 


House Bill woud provide for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled of Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Page 5, Col. 4 | 


Economic Questions 


Surplus of Federal receipts over ex- 
penditures for current fiscal year moved 
higher in February by $7,228,748.43. 

Page 11, Col. 2 


Education 


A. W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, describes the 
work of his Bureau in manufacturing 
paper money and postage stamps. 

Page 14, Col. 3 | 

Two House bills propose to mark | 
150th anniversary of meeting of Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Education of adults reported increas- 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Foreign Affairs 
Secretary of Treasury reports full 


pledges payment of $10,000,000 on ac- 
count of war debt to United States. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Department of State seeks Canada’s 
cooperation in flood control to curb 
overflows in Minnesota, 


Gov't Tepical Survey 





Page 1, Col. 5 

First automobile trip reported from 
Buenos Ayres to Asuncion. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Negotiations for peace opened in Nic- 
aragua. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Chinese war lords reported to have 
left Shanghai for Nanking. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Argentina declines part in naval con- 
ference proposed by President. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


| Forestry 


Forest Service reports destruction of 
wild life in forest fires. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Game and Fish 


Forest Service reports destruction of 
wild life in forest fires. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Quantity and value of fresh fish re- 
ported higher in New England. 
Page 8, Col. 4 
Output of fisheries for 1926 shown to 
be increased. 
Page 8, Col. 3 


Gov't Personnel 


Charles D. Hamel appointed Chief | 
of Simplification Division of Joint Con- 
gressiona! Committee and Sn ternal | 
Revenue Taxation. 

Page 11, Col. 3 
Woodward named 
Commissioner at 


O. 
Trade 


Granville 
Assistant 





| Shanghai. 


Page 8, Col. 1 
House bill proposes care in Govern- 
ment hospitals for ill Federal em- 
ployes. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Merger of Children’s Bureau with 
Public Health Service proposed in 
House bill. : 
Page 2, Col. 3 
House bill would create Department | 
of Conservation. 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Daily engagements of The Presi- 
dent at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 
Daily decisions by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 
Page 14, Col. 2 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. 
Page 5, Col. 5 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Marine Corps. 
Col. 7 | 
Changes are announced in heads of 
American diplomatic missions. | 
Page 2, Col. 5 


5, 


Page 


‘A. W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, describes the 
work of his Bureau in manufacturing 
paper money and postage stamps. 


Page 14, Col. 3 
Highways 


Plans for two bridges in Florida are 
approved by War Department. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
War Department revises hearings on 
Washington bridge project. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


' 





Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


I mmigration 


Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion rules aliens may reenter United 
States before receipt of permits in 
case of emergency. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Adjustment proposed of alien entries. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

President advises Senate of report 
made by Quota ‘Boards. 

Page 14, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


Per cavita payment of $50 ordered 
made to Flathead Indians. 
Page 14, Col. 5 


Inland Waterways 


House adopis joint resolution halt- 
ing all projects on Colorado River until 
March 5, 1929. 

Page 11, Col. 1 


Insular Affairs 


Business is increasing in Philippine 
Islands as shown by investments in 
1926. 

Page 11, Col. 1 

General conditions in the Philippine 
Islands have been reported as excel- 
lent by Governor General Wood. 

Page 2, Col. 6 

Weekly Manila copra market review. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


International Law 


Department of State receives copy 
of preliminary draft of convention to 
regulate private manufacture of muni- 
tions, to be considered at Geneva con- 
ference. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

House resolution proposes celebra- 
tion of 150th anniversary of treaty of 
alliance between France and America. 

Page 2, Col. 3 

Continuation of full text of notes 
with foreign governments on seizure 
of ships for alleged liquor violations. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Iron and Steel 


Chart showing shipments of steel 


| castings and railroad specialties. 


Page 8, Col. 2 


Judiciary 
See “Court Decisions,” “Customs,” 


“Patents,” “Supreme Court,” “Tax- 
ation,” “Trade Marks.” 


Labor 


House passes Senate Longshoremen’s | 
bill. ; 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


United States largest consumer of 
tin; leads world in manufacturing tin 
plate. 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce to conduct 
survey of marketing methods in con- 
fectionery industry. 

Page 8, Col. 4 


[Continued on Page Three.] 
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anil 


announced | 


| for merchandise by consumers. 


Industrial Output 


For 1926 Found 
Unusually Large 


Orderly Distribution and 
Financial Stability Reported 
to Congress by Federal 
Reserve Board. 


More Savings Turned 
Into Investment Lines 


Decline in Number of Member 
Banks in Debt Noted As an 
Indication of Healthy 
Condition. 


The year 1926 presentea a period of 
exceptionally large industrial output” 
and one of an orderly distribution of 
commodities through the channels of 
trade, the Federal Reserve Board de- 
clared in its annual report which was 


“ 


| sent to Congress on March 2. 
States | 


Unusual stability characterized the 
year, the Board observed, and it found 
also an unusually well sustained demand 
In addi- 
tion to these conditions the Board noted 
that there had been an increased flow of 
savings into investment lines, a stable 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| se , | and relatively easy condition in the short- 
The cost of additional new equipment | term money market and a continuous de- 
and repairs, renewals and replacements | 


cline in the long-term rates. 
Rediscount Rate Maintained. 

Due to general conditions, the Fed- 
eral Reserve System was able to main- 
tain its credit policy unchanged with a 
rediscount rate of 4 per cent through the 


| year excepting only the adjustment which 


took place in the rate at New York. The 
stability characterizing the year also en- 


| abled the several reserve banks to formu- 


late policies and principles with respect 
to their relations with individual mem- 


| ber banks with the result that there was 


noted a continuous decline in the number 
of .member~banks which were contin- 
uously in debt to the reservé banks. 


Following is the full text of a sum- 


; mary of the report, prepared and made 


public by the Board: 
Exceptional Production Reported. 
Summarizing business and credit con- 
ditions during 1926, the Federal Reserve 
Board notes in its annual rcporé to Con- 
gress, that the year was one of. cxcep- 
tionally large output by the country’s 


| factories, mines and farms; of orderly 
| distribution of commodities through the 


| channels of trade; 


| chandise by consumers. 


of declining price 
level, and of sustained demand for mer- 
The large vol- 
ume of business activity was accom- 


| panied by a gradual rise of bank credit 


| outstanding 


to the highest level on 


| record, an increased flow of savings into 
| investment channels, a continuous de- 
| cline in long-time money rates, and a 
| stable and relatively easy condition in 
| the short-term mofley markct. 


Federal reserve bank credit outstand- 


| ing at the close of 1926 was in some- 
| what smaller volume than at the end of 


the preceding year, largely as the result 
of the addition to the reserve funds 


| available to member banks of about $75,- 
000,000 of gold received from abroad, 


while the demand for reserve funds, as 


; measured by changes in the reserve re- 


| demand 


quirements of member banks and in the 
for eurrency in circulation, 
showed little change for the year. 

With business conditions in 1926 char- 


|; acterized by unusual stability, the credit 


policy of the Reserve System was to 
maintain the discount rates ‘at the re- 


| serve banks unchanged at 4 per cent ex- 
| cept for adjustments 2t the New York 


bank, and to continue the system’s open- 
market investments, with relatively 


[Continued cx Page 10, Column 6.] 


Reapportionment Bill 
Is Defeated by House 


Vote Is 183 to 198 to Leave 
Representaiion as at 
Present. 


The House on March 2 refused to pass 


} under suspension of the rules the bill 
| (House Bill 17278) providing for a re- 


apportionment of the members of the 
House of Representatives. By a vote 


! of 185 to 198 the House decided to leave 
| the representation as it is at present. 


The bill would have provided that after 
the population was determined by the 


| 1930 census, the Secretary of Commerce 


would be authorized “on the basis of 


| these results to apportion 435 Represen- 


tatives among the several States by the 
method known as the method of equal 
proportions, based on the principle that 
the ratios of population to Representa- 
tives shall-be as nearly as possible the 
same in all States.” : 

Following this reapportionment by the 
Secretary of Commerce, it would have 
been his duty, under the terms of the 
defeated bill, to certify his findings to the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives a 


certificate of the number of Representa- 
1 tives apportioned to each State under the 


last census. The Clerk of the House 
[Continued on Page 3, Column §.] 
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4436) ; 
Prohibition 


Arms 


Enforcement 


Extent of Influenza 
Epidemic Abroad is 


Shown in Reports | Secret 


Health Section of League of 
Nations Cites World 
Prevalence of 
Disease. 


A report, reviewing the current inci- | 
dence in influenza in foreign countries | 
has just been received by the United | 


States Public Health Service from the 
health organization of the League of 
National at Geneva. 
the disease is mainly prevalent in Eng- 
land. 


The full text of the report follows: 


It discloses that | 


The following information relative to | 


evalence of influenza in foreign | ; ; ; ; 
the pr amiaad tir ihe onic | receipt of your aide memoire of March | 


countries was 
section of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations from the health administra- 
tions of the various countries. 


Austria (Jan. 14).—Influenza is not 
epidemic in Austria. 

38 Deaths in Egypt. 

Bulgaria (Jan. 11).—Usual seasonal 
incidence of influenza. 

Egypt (Jen. 13).—Influenza cases re- 
ported in Egypt during December num- 
bered 171; deaths from influenza 38. 

England.—The following comment on 
the mortality returns for large towns of 
England and Wales is made by the 
British Ministry of Health: 

Influenza deaths in 
105 great towns in England and Wales 
remained steady and as a low level, 


Foreign Affairs 


Way Believed Cleared by Conference 
At London to Reduce Liquor Smuggling 


Publication of the text of corre- 
spondence between the Government 
of the United States and foreign 
governments relative to the Amer- 
ican prohibition laws as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, made public February 19, 
was begun in the issue of February 
21. The correspondence is concluded 
herewith, with a reply from the 
Secretary of State to the British 
aide memoire and a report on the 
London conference. 

Department of State, 
Washington, April 26, 1926. 
Excellency: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the | 


7 


aly 


1926, setting forth administrative 
measures which your Government is pre- | 


; pared to adopt to assist the United | 
} 


States in its efforts to prevent the smug- | 


| gling of liquor into the United States 


| a representative or 
| London for discussion with the compe- 
| tent 
| are the latter’s powers and limitations 
| and to acquaint them with the nature of 
| the information and assistance which the 

London and _ the United States authorities are in a posi- 
| tion to supply. 


but during the week ended January 8, | 


there was a sharp rise in the numbers 
returned by both London and the other 
great towns. In London the pneumonia 
mortality for the week ending January 
1 was slightly higher than during the 
previous four weeks, and the bronchitis 
mortality showed a considerable increase. 


from the sea. In the last paragraph of | 
this communication you state that in the 
interest of closer cooperation, His | 
Majesty’s Government desires to send 
representatives to 


British authorities, to learn what | 


It is stated that your 
Government is of the opinion that such | 
a visit would materially contribute to- 
wards a full understanding and the effi- 
cient execution of the offer of coopera- | 


| tion in which you request this Govern- | 


ment to accept as proof of the desire of | 


,| His Majesty’s Government to give such | 


The notifications of acute primary pneu- | 


monia an and acute influenzal pneu- 


monia, however, showed no material in- | 


crease up to January 1 and are less than 
those returned for the weeks ending 
December 11 and 18. 


Deaths More Numerous. 
Speaking generally, the death certifi- 
cates of influenza and notifications of 
pneumonia in the week ending January 


; moire in question. 


assistance as it is possible to give in 
the circumstances. 


Invitation Is Accepted. 

I desire to express the deep apprecia- | 
tion of this Government for the offer of 
cooperation contained in the aide me- 
I feel certain that 


| the administrative measures which you 
| set forth will aid greatly in bringing | 
| about better enforcement of the laws | 


8, 1927, are slightly more numerous than | 
the comparable periods of 1925 and 1926. | 


The 
this disease and its sequel came later 
than January in the years 1925 and 1926. 

Estonia (January 
break of influenza occurred at the be- 
ginning of November. The situation is 
now normal. 

Finland (January 13).—There is 
influenza epidemic in Finland. 

France.—Six deaths from 


no 


influenza 


seasonal rise in the occurrence of | 
| assure you that this 


13).—A mild out- | 


of the United States prohibiting the im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
erage use. I have transmitted copies of 
the aide memoire to the interested au- ; 
thorities of this Government, and I can | 
Government will | 
cooperate fully in assisting your Gov- | 
ernment in obtaining the necessary evi- 


| dence on which to prosecute persons who | 
| violate British laws on the subjects men- | 


| tioned. 
| Government, the invitation to send repre- 
| sentatives to London, 


have been reported at Lille during the | 


week ending January 1, as 
with 12 during the preceding week, and 
7 during the week ended December 18. 


compared | 


been increasing in certain parts of Ger- | 
many since the beginning of January; | 


the type is generally benign. The Ber- 
lin General Sickness Insurance Institute 
(Allegemeine Ortskrankenkasse) re- 


ported 720 new influenza cases on Jan- | 


uary 10, 1,042 on January 11, and 1,045 
cases on January 12 (682 cases on Jan- 
uary 6). 
have been attributed to influenza since 
the beginning of January. 
Mild Type in Greece. 

Greece (January 12).—Influenza epi- 

demic appeared one month ago; quite 


Five deaths of its members | 


: ferees 


mild type, affections of respiratory sys- | 


tem predominant. 

Hungary (January 113.—No case of 
epidemic influenza has been reported in 
Hungary since the beginning of De- 
cember. 

India.—Returns of infectious diseases 
for the week ending December 25 
clude three deaths from influenza in 
Bombay Presidency, two deaths in Bihar 
and Orissa and nine deaths in Bengal. 
No death was reported from the other 
Provinces. It appears therefore that 
influenza is not seriously prevalent at 
present in India. 

Irish Free State.—Influenza has 
been prevalent in Ireland during 
present winter. There were four deaths 
from influenza at Dublin during the week 
ending December 25, two deaths during 
the week ending January 1, and only one 
death during the week ending January 
8, 1927. 

Italy (January 13.)—No center of epi- 
demic exists in Italy and the health con- 
ditions are very good. 

Eleven Deaths in Norway. 

Latvia (January 11).—Influenza pres- 
ent but not epidemic. 

Lithuania (January 15).—Infiuenza is 
not uncommon but no marked increase 
has occurred during recent weeks. 
notifications of this disease numbered 
472 in November and 390 in Decembeyr. 

Netherlands.—Thirteen deaths 
atiributed to influenza in the city of 
Amsterdam during the week ending Jan- 
uary 1, as compared with four during the 
preceding week; deaths from all causes 
numbered 161 during the week, as com- 


pared with 116 during the previous week. | 


Norway (January 12).—In 21 towns 
including Bergen: Influenza, 2 
1t deaths; pneumonia, 158 cases, 23 
deaths; bronchitis, 2,142 cases, 5 deaths. 
No increased virulence of type has been 
reported. 


754 cases, 


Poland (January 11).—Influenza is re- | 


ported at Warsaw, Lemberg, Cracow. 
The form is mild and the mortality very 
low; complications, mostly pulmonary, 
are rare. Neither incidence nor mortal- 
ity is higher than during the correspond- 
ing season last year. Notification of in- 
fluenza cases is being made compulsory 
in large towns. 

Rumania (January 13).—Very mild in- 
fluenza epidemic in the Army and civil 


population. Hardly any fatal cases. 


I also accept, on behalf of this 


and shall at a. 
later date advise ycu of the names of | 
the persons who will be sent. It would 
be convenient for the representatives to 
leave the United States about the 22d 


| of May, which would make it possible to 
Germany (January 14).—Influenza has | 


I should be 
whether this 
the British 


arrive in London May 28. 
pleased to be informed 
would be satisfactory to 
authorities. 

Accept (etc.). 

FRANK B. KELLOGG. 
Department of State, 
Washington, July 27, 1926. 

Report of British and American con- 
regarding cooperation between 
administrative officials of the two gov- 
ernments in the prevention of the smug- | 
gling of liquor. 

REPORT. 
LIQUOR SMUGGLING. 

As vessels engaged in liquor smug- 
gling frequently make use of the British | 
flag and proceed from ports and places 
within British jurisdiction, questions | 
have from time to time arisen between | 


4 the Government of the United States and | 


His Majesty’s Government with regard 
to this traffic and it was decided that a 
meeting should take place in London be- 


| tween officials of the two governments to 


go fully into the matter. Meetings took | 


| place in London in July, 1926. 


not } 
the | 


| The object of those present was to ascer- 


| what was taking place. 


; culties that 
| both sides in administering the law. 


As the discussion was one between | 
these officials no question of policy or 
politics could arise nor was any past 
practice or incident called in question 
save with a view to avoiding difficulties. 


tain all the facts so that both sides could | 
understand clearly and fully exactly | 
It was felt that | 
if this were done with good will and in | 
a scientific spirit, it should be possible 
to devise means for meeting the diffi- 
had been encountered by | 
The | 


| discussion was therefore of a very frank | 


The | 


| nature, every fact or difficulty in the | 


spread. No special sanitary measures 


| taken. 


were | 


Scotland.—The number of deaths in | 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and 14 other cities | 


; was: Influenza, 60; respiratory diseases, 


about the same, 


| heart, and respiratory diseases, and is 


| from 


Prevailing clinical type, bronchial. Local ! 


sanitary administrations 


{ 


. 
’ 


report no 


933, according to a table prepared for | 
the period from December 4, 1926, to | 
January 8, 1927. 

Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes (January 11).—Influenza has | 
been prevalent since December; the | 
type is mild catarrhal. Fatal cases | 
minimal. 

Spain (January 16).—The influenza 
has spread t. 35 Spanish Provinces and 
to Las Palmas (Gran Canaria). Ir all 
these Provinces it showed a benign char- | 
acter. In Barcelona, Bilbao, and the | 
other Provinces it is on the decrease, and 
in the Provinces of San Sebastian, 
Valence, and Madrid the situation is 
In the latter Province 
the death rate increased during the week | 
of January 9 to 16, owing to influenza, 


twice as much as during normal periods. 

Switzerland.—There were 80 deaths | 
influenza in Swiss towns during | 
the week ending January 1, as against 
JL during the previous weck, 


| cordance 


ary Kellogg Accepted British Invitation and Con- 
ferees Made Report on Their Conversations 


minds of either side being brought for- 
ward and discussed without reserve. 


No Question of Interference. 


The ‘information in the possession of | 
edch side supplemented that possessed | 


by the other and attention was concen- 
trated on the infringements of the law 
that have been and are being committed 
by the persons engaged in this traffic. 
In many cases the vessels have been 


| placed on the British register illegally | 


and in certain cases where they use ports 
or places within British colonies there 


| appears to be a failure to comply with 
| definite provisions of the law relating 


to clearances, quarantine and other mat- 
ters. The object of the officials was to 
seé that these infractions of the law shall 
be dealt with and shall cease. There is 


| no question whatever of interfering in 
; any way with legitimate trade which 


should have no difficulty in distinguish- 
ing itself from the illicit traffic. 

Tf the information: possessed by both 
sides is pooled and a close working 
liaison is established between the officers 


engaged in dealing with the traffic so! 


that each side knows what the other 


is doing and can render any proper and | 
requisite assistance to the other and if | 
| any additional force that may be neces- | 
; sary to secure the strict observance of 
| the law is supplied it should be possible | 
| to reduce very materially the causes for | 


complaint or misunderstanding. 


| administrative nature and these are new | 
being considered by the two govern- | 


ments. For obvious reasons it is not 


desirable that the text of these sugges- | 
tions should be published until they have | 


been fully considered and have become 
effective. 
(Note. 


29 


av, 


ment dated September 1926, in ac- 

with which the 

made at the London conference were 

considered in effect from that date.) 

(This concludes the text of diplo- 

matic correspondence on Americar 
prohibition made public on Febru- 
ary 19). 


Convention is Proposed 


On Arms Manufactures 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
tion on the commission will be headed 
by Hugh S. 
at Berne. ° 
The preliminary convention provides 


for the control of private manufactures | 
| by government licensing. 


munitions manfuacturers from influenc- 
ing the press and government legisla- 
tures, the convention prohibits the licens- 


ing of a firm that owns a considerable | 


amount of capital in a newspaper or that 


includes directors who are members of | 


a legislature. 


The proposed agreement is stated to | 
| be an extension of the effort to regulate 


the traffic in arms generally through a 
series of treaties. 


convention for the Control of the Inter- 
national Trade in Arms, Ammunition and 


| Implements of War, which is now pend- 


ing before the United States Senate. 


Reports on the private production of | 


arms and the stocks on hand would be 


required of the signatory nations periodi- | 


cally. 

The full text of the preliminary 
draft of the convention on the pri- 
vate manufacture of arms will be 
printed in the issue of March 4, 


Geneva Conference 
Resolutions Adopted 


The Senate has just adopted House | 


Joint Resolution 351 authorizing an ap- 


propriation of $15,000 for expenses of | 
participation by the United States in the | 
work of the economic conference to be | 


held at Geneva. The resolution 
adopted by the House February 19. 


was 


for expenses of further participation by 


| the United States in the work of the 


preparatory commission at Geneva for 
the purpose of making preliminary 
studies and preparations for a conference 
on the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments has been authorized by the Senate 


| in adopting House Joint Resolution 352. 


: President Coolidge’s message of Janu- | 


ary 7,1927. The resolution was adopted 
by the House February 18. 


| Celebration of Signing 


Of Treaty Asked in House 


The celebration of the one 


of the treaty of alliance between the 


; United States and France at Paris, is 


proposed in a resolution (House Joint 
Resolution No. 372) just introduced in 
the House by Representative La Guardia 
(Soc), of New York City. 

The resolution provides that the Presi- 


dent by proclamation shall appoint Feb- | 


ruary 6, 1928, as a day of national cele- 
bration and patriotic remembrance by 


| the people of the United States. 


Abolition of Children’s 


Bureau Urged in Bill 


Abolishment of the Children’s Bu- 


reau, and transfer of its functions to 


| the United States Public Health Serv- 


ice, to eliminate duplication, is pro- 
posed in a bill (House Bill 17877) in- 
introduced in the House on March 


, 1, by Representative Andrew (Rep.), of 
i Gloucester, Mass. 


a 





of an| 


suggestions | 


Gibson, American Minister | petween the Legation and the Marine 


| forces for this purpose on February 20. 
To prevent | 


| the places where they were stationed 


It employs the cate- , 
| gories of arms on which is based the | 


| Canada’s Help Sought 
'In Flood Control Note 





hundred j; 
and fiftieth anniversary of the signing | 


| and improved the channel of the river | 





Regulations 


Figures Given House | 
On American Foree 
Sent to Nicaragua 


Acting Secretary of State 
Says Landing Is to Protect 
Nationals and Keep Open 
Communications. 


The reply of the Department of State ! 
to the request made in House Resolu- 
tion No. 485 for information on the sit- | 
uation in Nicaragua has been made pub- 
lic by Representative Moore (Dem.), of | 
Fairfax, Va., author of the resolution. | 
It cites instructions given Rear Admiral | 
Julian Latimer, gives a summary of de- 
tails for forces landed and says the ad- 
ditional forces on the way to Nicaragua 
are for replacement and reinforcement. 

The letter was signed by Joseph C. 
Grew as acting Secretary of State and | 
was addressed to Representative Por- 
ter (Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Letter to Mr. Porter. 

The full text of Mr. Grew’s letter fol- 
lows: 

“I have received your letter on Feb- 
ruary 23 transmitting a copy of House 


of Virginia, requesting the Secretary of 
State to furnish the House ‘with specific | 
facts bearing upon the protection of | 
American lives and property in Nicara- 
gua which can be considered as the basis | 
of the action by our Government in mak- | 
ing very large additions to the armed 





| forces which it has sent to that country | 
On September 350, 1926, the i 
Department of State announced the re-; 
| ceipt of a note from the British Govern- : 


at the time of the President’s message 
on Nicaragua January 27, 1927.’ 

“I reply, I have the honor to inform 
you that it having become apparent as 
shown by the fighting in and around ; 
Chinandega on February 6 and 7, that ; 
there was serious danger that armed 
bands of revolutionaries might inter- 
rupt communications on the railroads, 
thus leaving Americans and other for- 
eigners in Managua without communica- } 
tion with the sea, Admiral Latimer was 
authorized in his discretion to use the | 
forces under his command to establish 
neutral zones in such places along the 
railroad as might be deemed necessary 
for the protection of American and for- 
eign lives and property in Nicaragua and 
for the maintenance of communications 


Guard at Managua and the sea. Accord- 
ingly, Admiral Latimer landed additional 


“Figures on Forces Landed. 
“The details of the forces landed and 


are as follows: 

“Chinandega, 17 officers, 270 bluejack- 
ets, 86 marines. 

“Leon, 20 officers, 215 bluejackets, 235 
marines. 

“The additional forces now on the 
way to Nicaragua will be used to replace 
certain forces now ashore which wil! be 
allowed to return to their ships, and 
also for reinforcements.” 

Mr. Moore, commenting on the letter, | 


| said orally: “Can this be taken as a 
| satisfactory statement of what ‘s now 


being done and what is in prospect?” 


| Department of State Suggests | 


Cooperation to Curb 
Overflow. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Joint Commission to make an investiga- | 
tion and submit a report and recom- | 
mendations to the Governments. The 
Department also suggested that if the 
Canadian Government would be willing 
to join the United States in such a ref- 


| erence to the Commission it might be 
An additional appropriation of $75,000 | 


desirable for the two Governments to | 
designate engineers, one by each Gov- | 
ernment, to confer and submit a draft 
of the terms of reference. 


Tributaries in Both Countries. 
The Roseau River has tributaries in 
both the United States and Canada. The 
main stream, after flowing through the 


| The authorization was in compliance with | northwestern part of the State of Min- 


nesota, passes into Manitoba and flows 
through the southern part of that prov- 
ince before emptying into the Red 
River. In the natural state of the 
stream the fall is slight and the channel 
is inadequate to carry the water origi- 
nating above Roseau Lake. The con- 
struction of.drainage ditches in Minne- 
sota and Manitoba has increased the vol- 
ume of water discharged into the main 
stream of the Roseau River and has sub- 
jected the riparian property to inunda- 
tion at times of increased rainfall. 


Improved in Minnesota. 
The State of Minnesota has deepened | 


at various times in the past 20 years | 
and has thus increased the capacity of 
the maximu~: which can he reached until | 
the fall in certain Canadian reaches of 
the river is increased. Even with the 
improvements that have been made, land 
in the United States for a considerable 
distance from the river is subject to 


| “there 


| defending Shanghai 





periodic flooding by the waters of the 
Roseau River. 

For these reasons it is felt that the im- 
provement of the Roseau River in such 
a manner as to protect riparian rights 
is of sufficient importance to justify the 
United States and Canada in referring it 
to the International Joint Commission 
for investigation and report under the 
provisions of Artilce IX of the Boundary 
Waiers Treaty of 1909, 


Public Health 


House Passes Bill to Appropriate F unds 
To Provide Hospitals for Veterans 


Authorizes $11,000,000 to be Expended at Discretion of 
Veteran’s Bureau With the President’s Approval. 


Under a suspension of the rules, the 
House on March 2, passed by a unani- 
mous vote (House Bill No. 17157), 
which would authorize an appropriation 
of $11,000,000 to provide adidtional 
hospital facilities for the care of World 
War Veterans. 


The allocation of the sum would be | 


Bureau, under the terms of the bill, 


dent. 
Dissatisfaction Expressed. 
Dissatisfaction was expressed by 
several members of the Committee on 
the floor of the House, with regard to 


| leaving the expenditure of the funds to | 
| the discretion of the Veterans’ Bureau. 
| Representative Bulwinkle 


(Dem.), of 
Gastonia, N. C., stated that he was in 
favor of the measure but that the places 
where the money was to be_ spent, 
should be plac:1 in the bill. He de- 


plored the lack of proper hospitaliza- | 
| tion in the State of North Carolina, and | 


other Southern States, stating that, 


Power 
Director of the Veterans Bureau to ex- 


o , e 
‘Erection of Hospital 
| o ‘ QF 3 tr , NV 3 re, | 
With this object in view the oltctale | “OtOuHen 45 snteodaced by Bs, Moore 
| have made definite suggestions 


is too little effort to construct 
| hospials in any of the Southern States.” 

would also be given to the | 
| printed in the issue of February 18.) 


| left to the discretion of the Veterans’ | 


| subject to the approval of the Presi- | 
| rule. 


tend all contracts with privately owned 
hospitals for the care of the veterans, 
for three years, and to enter into new 
contracts with other hospitals, where the 
facilities of the Bureau are insufficient, 
for a period of three years. 

“Gag Rule” Is Charged. 


Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., a World War veteran, 
criticised the Committee for bringing in 
the bill under what he called a “gag” 
He said that in the four years he 


! had been in Congress the Committee has 





Approved by House 


| Building at Home for Dis- 


abled Soldiers at Dayton, 


Ohio, to Cost $1,500,000. 


The erection of a $1,500,000 sanitary 
fireproof hospital at the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Day- 
ton, Ohioi, with a capacity for 500 beds, 
is authorized in House Bill No. 13499, 
just passed by the House. 

The bill authorizes the Board of Mana- 
gers to contract for the construction of 


employ laborers and mechanics for the 
construction of the plant complete at a 
limit of cost not to exceed $1,500,000. 





| been 


always brought in the bills in that man- 
ner, not giving the House a chance to 
offer amendments. He said, “We cannot 
do anything for the veterans unless a 
chance is given us to offer amendments.” 

Representative Luce (Rep.), of Wal- 
tham, Mass., explained the measure to 
the members of the House. He empha- 
sized the need of increased facilities, 
stating that the number of mentally defi- 
cient veteran cases were on the increase, 
and would not reach the maximum for a 
period of seven or eight years. 

(The full text of the bill as reported 
to the House from the Committee on 
World War Veterans Legislation was 


Conditions Declared 


Good in Philippines 


General Wood Reports One 
Temporary Disturbance to 
Department of .War. 


General conditions in the Philippine 
Islands were reported as “excellent,” 
with public order everywhere in the is 
lands being well maintained except for a 
temporary small disturbance in Jolo, due 
to a land taxation question which has 
settled, Mayor General Leonard 
Wood, Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, has just reported to the Depart- 


| 
~~ | ment of War. 
the plant or to purchase materials in | 


| the open market or otherwise, and to 


General Wood also informed the De- 


| partment that his second operation was 
| “entirely successful, and that he has been 


} up and about for a number of days.” 
| statement follows: 


The bill stipulates that those entitled 
to treatment in this hospital shall be the | 


following: Honorably discharged officers, 
soldiers, sailors and marines who served 


; in the Regular Volunteer or other forces 
| of the United States 
| Mexico, the Civil V.ar, the War with | 


| Spain, and the World War, or in any war | i 
excellent. Public order everywhere good, 


in the war with 


in *vhich the country has been engaged in 
campaigns against hostile Indians or who 


| served in any of the extraterritorial pos- 
| sessions of the United States in “oreign 
' countries including Mexican border serv- 


ice, or in the Organized Militia or Na- 


eral Service and nurses (female) who 
have served with the armed forces of 
the United States in any war and who 
are disabled by diseases or wounds and by 


or permanently incapacitated 
from earning a living. 


| Chinese Chang and Sun 


Reported at Nanking 


The full text of the Department’s 
The following cablegram has been re- 
ceived by the Secretary of War from 
Governor General Leonard Wood, Ma- 


| nila, nk. 23 


| successful. 
| number of days. 


“Result in second operation entirely 

Have been up and about for 
No complications of 
Nothing could have gone off 
General conditions in the islands 


any kind. 
better. 


except temporary small disturbance in 
Jolo, due to question of land taxes which 
has been settled. Malcontents were led 
by Datu Tajil who was formerly sen- 
tenced for sedition. He has surrendered 
and been returned to San Ramon. Po- 


: | litical conditions erally i @ 
tional Guard when called into the Fed- | i onditions generally quiet, taxes 


are being well collected, general business 
conditions good.’ 

Note: San Ramon is the penal and 
prison farm of the Philippine Govern- 


| ment. ° 


| yeason of such disability are either tem- | 
| porarily 


| Mr. Carter’s Nomination 


As Minister Confirmed 
The Senate, on March 1, confirmed 


| the nomination of James G. Carter to 


Sun Chaun-Fang, the Chinese war lords | 


against the 


Can- | 


tonese Nationalist army to the south, | 
have returned to Nanking, about 200 


miles east of Shanghai, according to a 
telegram from John K. Davis, consul at 


Nanking, just received by the Depart- | 


ment of State. 
The two generals had previously been 


reported either at Shanghai, or having | 


departed for that place. Mr. Davis also 
reports that numbers of White Russians 
are arriving at Nanking. 


‘Changes are Announced 


In Diplomatic Service 


The Department of State announced 


March 2 the following changes in heads | 
| of American diplomatic and consular 


missions: 


William Phillips, American Ambassa- | 


dor to Belgium, has informed the De- 
partment of his departure from Brus- 
sels on March 1, James Clement Dunn, 


| First Secretary, assuming charge of the 


Embassy as of March 1, 1927. 
Alexander G. 
dressed as American Vice Consul 
Tsinan, China. 
Edward W. Caffery should be 
dressed as American Consul in Charge 


at 


| at Habana, Cuba. 


Government Requested to 
Care for Ill Employes 


The granting of hospital treatment to | 


Federal officers and employes and their 
immediate families in hospitals owned 
or controlled by the United States, is 
proposed in a bill (House Bill No. 17360) 
just introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Perlman (Rep.), of New York 
City. 

The bill provides that treatment would 
be given to the extent of available fa- 
cilities, and that the department or 
branch of the government for 
the employe works shall, upon the re- 
ceipt of a voucher, reimburse the appro- 
priation of the hospital for the treat- 
ment. 


Swaney should be ad- | 


ad- | 


which | 





| 


be Minister Resident and Consul Gen- 


Ss . } eral to Liberia. 
Marshals Chang Tsung-Chang and | 


Veterans 


Diphtheria Cases 
Decrease, Shown 
In State Reports 


| New England Registers Most 


Improvement, Public 
Health Service 
Asserts. 


A steady decline in the number of 
cases of diphtheria in the United States 
has been reported by State health of- 
ficers for 11 months of the years 1923 to 
1926, inclusive, according to a statistical 
statement just prepared by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

Reports from 39 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia showed that a total of 
122,927 cases of diptheria were reported 
in 1923, as compared with only 75,091 
cases in 1926, In the intervening years, 
the cases reported were: 1924, 102,616; 
1925, 81,830. This “remarkably steady 
decrease,” it was stated, shows that the 
number of cases reported in 1926 was 
38.91 per cent less than the number in 
1923. 


from those of the preceding year. was 
16.52 per cent in 1924, 20.26 per cent in 
1925, and 8.23 per cent in 1926, accord- 
ing to the compilation. 

The New England States showed the 
greatest improvement the figure for 1926 
being 59.49 per cent below that for 1923. 
The East South Central States were the 
only group which showed an increase for 
the four years, and this _ increase 
amounted to only 1.94 per cent. “In Gen- 
eral, it was said, “the improvement was 
greatest in eastern and northern sec- 
tions and least in the southern groups of 
States.” 


Bill Passed to Erect 
Annex to Soldiers’ Home 


The construction of three cottages and 
an annex to the hospital at the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 
Marion, Ind., would be authorized in a 
bill (Senate Bill No. 4027) just passed 
by the House. 

An appropriation of $700,000 is pro- 
posed in the bill for the work of con- 
struction of the buildings. The bill hav- 
ing been passed by the Senate and not 
amended by the House goes to the Pres- 
ident. 


Czechoslovakia and Swiss 
Sign Commercial Treaty 


A commercial treaty between Czecho- 
slovakia and Switzerland, providing for 
general most-favored-nation treatment 
and, in addition, reciprocal tariff reduc- 
tions on typical products, has been signed 
according to a cablegram received in the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache Elbert Baldwin at Prague, 
and recently made public. 


Negotiations for Peace 
Opened in Nicaragua 


An effort to bring about peace between ~ 
the Nicaraguan revolutionary and gov- 
ernment factions is being undertaken by 
a delegation of two prominent Liberals, 
one neutral Nicaraguan, and two Amer- 
ican officers, according to advices re- 
ceived by the Department of State and 
announced March 2. 

This delegation has left Managua and 
is making an effort to see General Mon- 
cada, commander of the Liberal army. 
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uilding 
Standards 


Bureau of Standards 
To Issue Report on 


Study of Brick Walls 


Experiments Conducted on | 


153 Walls of Various 
Types During 
1926. 


The Bureau of Standards in 1926 built 
and tested 153 brick walls constructed of 
various types of brick and mortar and 
carried through a series of experiments 
which are to be the basis of formal 
studies and which will be issued when the 
work is,complete. The full text of the 
official summary of the 1926 work of the 
Bureau recently issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce follows: 

During the year 1926 the Bureau, in 
cooperation with the Common Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, 
has been conducting a series of tests on 
brick masonry which, from the size and 


number of test specimens and control 


and measurement variables, is note- 
worthy and unique. 

While brick masonry is one of the old- 
est recorded types of construction, there 
has been practcally no data upon which 
to erect standards, This lack of funda- 
mental information is probably largely 
responsible for the present unsatisfac- 
tory state of specification writing as ap- 
plied to brick and the wide variation in 
building-code requirements concerning 
brick masonry. 

Investigation Divided. 

The investigation may be considered 
as divided into two sections. The first 
section consists of an investigation of 
the properties of individual 
Thees bricks are representative of four 


types of commercial production and are | 


believed to be typical. Information 
gained from the results of this work 
has been made use of already by one of 


our national societies devoted to stand- | 


ardization. The second section consists 
in the construction and test of.walls as 
hereinafter described. The results ob- 
tained from the individual tests, corre- 


lated with the results obtained from the | 
masonry tests, give information directly | 


applicable to the formulation of stand- 
ards and specifications for brick. 

The program consists of tests on 153 
walls, divided into four series. The vari- 
ables consist of 2 types of workmanship, 
4 kinds of clay brick, 3 kinds of mortar, 
and different types of construction cov- 
ering 8 and 12 inch solid walls and the 
various 8 and 12 inch hollow walls used 
by the Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association. 
‘4-inch economy wall are also included. 

Distinctive Features. 

The results secured from the tests on 
hollow walls of brick will be of interest 
because they will help to answer the 
question as to whether the traditional 
solid masonry may not be in part re- 


bricks. | 





Tests on the association’s | 


placed by a wall which will permit a | 


more economical utilization of the ma- 
terial. 

The two types of workmanship have 
several distinctive features, the chief one 
being the practical absence of vertical 
joint filling for the walls in series 1 as 
against complete fillings of joints 
series 2, 3, and 4, Series 1 was con 


os 
in 


structed by contract, to secure a grade ; 


of workmanship comparable to unin- 
spected commercial work. 
and 4 are constructed by day labor with 
rather careful supervision. However, no 
laboratory refinements are introduced for 
the walls. 


Mortars Described. 
The mortas are 1 to 3 lime-sand, a 
1 to 1 to 6 6 lime-cement-sand, and 
a 1 to 3 cement-sand, all by volume, 
though the actual mixing is by weight, 
correction being made for the moisture 
content of the sand. In series 2, 3 and 4 


Series 2, 3, | 


an amount of hydrated lime equal to 10 | 


per cent by volume of the cement is 


added to the 1 to 3 cement-sand-mortar. | 


It was originally intended to have: the 


four grades of brick (one for each series) | 
correspond to the four grades specified | 


by the American Society of Testing 
Materials, viz, soft, medium, hard, and 
vitrified. 

In addition to the tests made to de- 
termine the A. S. T. M. grade, additional 
tests were made for tensile strength and 
strength in shear, and for absorption 
without boiling, and for rate of absorp- 
tion. 

Specifications Cited. 

The walls are 6 feet long by approxi- 
mately 9 feet high and of nominal thick- 
ness of 4, 8, and 12 inches, depending 
upon the type of construction. For each 
wall a corresponding small wall or wall- 
ette, 18 inches long by 34 inches high, is 
built. The walls are tested by loading 
concentrically to the maximum in the 
100,000,000-pound compression machine. 
Strain measurements are taken both 
horizontally and vertically. On some 
walls readings are taken for repeated 
application of load. 

At the time of writing the investiga- 
tion is incomplete, hence only the most 
general and obvious conclusions can be 
drawn. 

2. Using brick of the same grade and 
the same construction, walls having all 
joints filled give greater strength than 
walls with open joint work. 

Conclusions Reached. 

2. On solid walls, the stronger the 
—_ the greater the strength of the 
wall 

3. For solid walls the strength of the 
wall depends upon the strength of the 
brick; the stronger the brick the stronger 
the wall. 

4. Uniformity in the size and the shape 





of the individual bricks has a bearing on | 


wall strength. 

5. The transverse strength of the brick 
has no definite relation to wall strength 
Zor any type of construction. 

6. The ratio between the ultimate 
stress (pounds to square inches) in the 
large walls and the wallettes is not con- 
stant for different types of construc- 
tior. 
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Science 


News-Summary of Today's Issue 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE ONE.] 


Chart showing orders, shipments and | 


stocks of vitreous china plumbing fix- 


tures. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Mines and Minerals 


Heavier liquids suitable as vehicles 
on mineral concentrating tables topic 
of study just completed by Bureau of 
Mines. 

Page 38, Col. 7 

Investigation of potash deposits is 
proposed in bill passed by House. 

Page 4, Col. 7 

Lead mine at Greenhow, England, 
reopened after 60 years. 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Municipal Gov't 
Chief of Army Engineers reports 


fixes bridge inadvisable at present in 


Chicago. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


National Defense 


Army plans to use March Field, 
Riverside, Calif., as training base for} 
Air Corps. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

House Committee favorably reports 
bill to permit War Department to ac- 
cept land tract from New Orleans. 

Page 5, Col. 3 

Senate passes House bill appropriat- 
ing $2,341,348 to rebuild Picatinny 
Arsenal. 

Page 5, Col. 1 

War Department real estate sales 
July 1, 1926, to February 15, 1927, 
net $2,702,874.14. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Acting Secretary of State gives} 
House figures on forces landed in Nic- 
aragua. 

Page 2, Col. 4| 
Appropriation | 
for three 


President signs Naval 
Bill carrying provision 
cruisers. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

House accepts amendment to bill to 
control supply of helium gas for uses} 
of Army and Navy. 

Page 3, Col. 6 

Senate passes bili for moderniza- | 
tion of two batvuleships. 

Page 5, Col. 

Army Air Corps prepares to ale 
program of expansion. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

House passes bill for hospital for 
disabled soldiers at Dayton, Ohio. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Bill passed to erect annex to Soldiers’ | 


| & Rio Grande, 





Home. | 
Page 2, Col. 7, 
See “Government Personnel.” 


Nominations 


James E. Rininger is confirmed by 
Senate as surveyor of customs at Phil- 
adelphia. 

Page 12, Col. 5} 

Two Marshals and District Judge 
confirmed by Senate. 

Page 7, Col. 7 

Fay C. Brown confirmed as chief ex- 
aminer, Civil Service Commission. 

Page 14, Col. 4 

James G. Carter confirmed by Sen- 

ate as Minister to Liberia. 


Page 2, 
Oil 


Japanese petroleum production de- 
clines. 


Col. 6 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Packers 


Twelve livestock firms charged with) 
violations of Packers and Stockyards 
Act. 





Page 1, Col. 1 
Patents 


Substituted claims on cooling patent 
denied on appeal. 
Page 12, Col. 7 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Pensions 


House adopts Senate amendments to 


pension bills. 
Page 14, Col. 2 


Postal Service 


A. W. Hall, Director of the Bureau of | 
Engraving and Printing, describes the| 
work of his Bureau in manufacturing 
paper money and postage stamps. 

Page 14, Col. 3 

Post Office Department orders count 
of parcel post packages exchanged with 
Canada, April 1 to 7. 

Page 14, Col. 6 

Two bills passed by House relating 
to postal C. O. D. 

Page 14, Col. 6 

Leases accepted on quarters for 11 
post offices. 

Page 14, Col. 1 

Senate confirms nominations of post- 
masters in 21 States. 

Page 14, Col. 2 


Prohibition 


Continuation of full text of notes 
with foreign governments on seizure 
of ships for alleged liquor violations. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Conciliation Bureau 


Settles Seven Strikes | 


Seven strikes and one controversy in- 
volving about 5,500 workers were set- 
tled by the Conciliation Bureau of the 
Department of Labor during the week 
ending February 26, according to a state- 
ment by H. L. Kerwin, Director of Con- 
ciliation. 

There were 54 strikes and 14 con- 
troversies before the department during 
the week ending February 26 . 

The adjustments reported were as 
follows: 

Lexington Utilities Co., Lexington, 
Ky., street railway employes; Stackhouse 


Coal Co., Shickshinny, Pa., mining em- | 


ao Post & Sheldon Silk Co., Allen- 


tile 
| Wilkes-Barre, Pa., mining workers; 
Denver, Colo-cap | 
(Dem.), of New Bern, N. C., who con- 

tended that it would bring into the coun- 


‘trades, 





town, Pa., textile workers; John R. 


Excepts from debate in House on bill 
to regulate medicinal spirits. 
Page 13, Col. 2 
‘See “Taxation.” 


Public Health 


Public Health Service says state re- 
ports shows decline in cases of diph- 
theria. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Health Organization of League of 
Nations makes report on current inci- 
dence of influenza in forgeing countries. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Public Lands 


Favorable report to Senate ordered 
on resolution to investigate title to 
tract of land in California. 

Page 4, Col. 5 


Public Utilities 

Net operating expense statistics of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and of American Railway Ex- 
press Co. 


Radio 


Australia to begin direct wireless 
communication with Britain and Can- 
ada. 


Page 11, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 4 
.-Improved market for radio sets ex- 


pected in Japan. 
Page 3, Col. 6 


Railroads 


January statistics of earnings and 
expenses of Southern, Missouri- Kan- 
sas-Texas of Texas, Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, Oregon Short Line, Denver 
Oregon, Washington, 
Union Pacific’ and Galveston, Harris- 
burg & San Antonio railroads. 

Page 10, Col. 2 

January statistics of earnings and 
expenses of Northern Pacific, Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern, Pennsylvania and 
Seaboard Air Line railroads. 

Page 4, Col. 3 

Court of Claims holds freight rates 
granted to State on military property 
are not applicable to shipments by 
Federal Government. 

Page 12, Col. 6 

Continuation of full text of supple- 
mentary order in Oregon railroad con- 
struction case. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

Full text of report reducing rates on 
hard coal from Pennsylvania mines to 
points in northern New York. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Chart showing shipments of steel 
castings and railroad specialties. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Brief supporting lease of Big Four 
by New York Central is filed. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Reassignment of hearing on deprecia- 
tion charges. 

Page 11, Col. 6 

Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the I. C. C. 

Page 10, Col. 1 

Rate making valuation announced for 
Bennettsville and Cheraw Railroad. 

Page 11, Col. 6 


Shipping 
Total of 443 commercial vessels pass 
through Panama Canal in January. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Shipping Board accepts bid of $1,- 
894,000 for reconditioning the liner 


| “America.” 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Supreme Court 


Journal and day call of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
Page 13, Col. 1 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals denies deduc- 
tion claimed by California concern for 
war-time prohibition loss on ground 
evidence was not presented. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

General Counsel Memorandum on 
date of accrual of real estate taxes in 
Minnesota. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Trade Practices 
Federal Trade Commission charges 
mail order house with misrepresenta- 
tion of goods. 
Page 8, Col. 5 


Veterans 


House passes bill for appropriation 
of $11,000,000 to provide additional hos- 
pital facilities for veterans. 


Page 2, Col. 5 


W eather 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale trade in January lowest 
since 1922. 
Page, Col. 2 


Evans Co., Camden, N. J., leather glaz- 
ing workers; Garfinkle & Ritter, Pater- 
son, N. J., garment making employes; 


Elm Mill, Inc., Tilton, N. H., woolen tex- 


Str-Lehigh Val. Coal, 


Str- 


workers; 


Micevest Cap Works, 


| making workers. 


On February 26, 1927, there were 54 
strikes before the Department for set- 
tlement and in addition 14 controversies 
which had not reached the strike stage. 
Total number of cases pending 68—10 
of which are new. The 10 new cases 
may be compared with 11 and 9 of the 
may be compared with 11 and 9 of 


The new cases involved silk weavers,* 


plumbers and other building 
street railway employes, fiber 
workers, textile workers, headwear 
makers, and fur workers. 


miners, 


| tificates. 


| investigation of cottonseed industries by | | 
investigation “ | be no relays between Melbourne and Lon- | 


| ammunition depot, 








| House recently 





Radio 


Broadcasting 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


March 2, 1927. 


Senate. 

11 to 12 noon. 
tend the life of the special committee in- 
vestigating primary elections. 

12 to 1 p. m. Continued debate on 
motion. 

1 to 
organization bill. 

2to3 p.m. Continued debate on pri- 
mary reorganization bill. 


38 to 4 p.m. Continued debate on pro- | 


hibition reorganization. 

4to 5 p.m. Continued debate on pro- 
hibition reorganization. 

5 to 6 p. m. Continued debate on pro- 
hibition. 

Night session. 


House. 
12 to 1 p. m.—Several miscellaneous 


Senate bills passed and Senate amend- 
ments to House bills agreed to. 


1 to 2 p. 
pension of the rules. 
2 to 3 p. m.—Consider bill to provide 


workmen’s compensation 


tion. 


8 to 4 p. m.—Consider but fail to pass | 
the bill providing for reapportionment | 


of the members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives among the several States. 


4 to 5 p. m.—Consider.and pass bill 


ury to negotiate for the construction of 


a sutiable building for customs purposes 


York. 

5 to 6 p.m. Passed bill providing for 
admission of alien. wives, husbands and 
children of citizens. Agreed to Senate 
amendments to bill providing Govern- 
ment loans to World War Veterans on 
security of adjusted compensation cer- 
Passed Bill providing for an 


in the city of New 


the Federal Trade Commission. 
6 p. m. House adjourned. 

For action t:ken by the commit- 
tees of both Houses and for detailed 
news of Congress sce the classifica- 
tions in the News Summary on 
Pages 1 and 8. 


Conservatories Bill 


Signed By President | 


Erection of Monument to the 
Wrights Is Approved With 
Other Measures. 


President Coolidge on March 2 signed 
the following bills: 

Senate bill No. 4558. an act to provide 
a method for compensating persons who 
suffered property 
injury due to the explosions at the naval 
Lake Denmark, 
J., on July 10, 1926. 

Senate bill No. 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 


| to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter 
judgment in any claims which the As- | 


siniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes. 


Senate bill No. 4876, an act providing | 


Devii Hill, at Kitty Hawk, N. C., com- 
for the erection of a monument on Kill 
memorative of the first successful human 
attempt in history at power-driven air- 
plane flight. 

Senate bill No. 5722, an 
thorize the construction of new conser- 
vatories and other necessary 
for the United States Botanic Gardens 
in Washington, D. C. 


Reapportionment Bill 
Is Defeated by House 


| Vote Is 183 to 198 to Leave | 


Representation as at 
Present. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


would then have transmitted these cer- | 


tificates to the executive of the different 
States. 

The Commitiee on the Census of the 
decided not to present 
this bill for passage to the House, but 
the Steering Committee ordered that the 
chairman of the Committee, Representa- 


tive Fenn (Rep.), of Wethersfield, Conn., | 


bring up the bill. It, however, failed of 


passage. 


Admission of Relatives 
of Aliens is Proposed 


Entrance into the United States of 
alien husbands and alien wives of citi- 


zens of the United States would be al- | 


lowed under Senate Joint Resolution No. 
82 which was passed by the House on 
March 2, under a suspension of the rules. 

Opposition to the adoption of the reso- 
lution was voiced by only one member 
of the House, Representative Abernethy 


” 


try the “most undesirable citizens,” and 
would be “a detriment to the agricultural 
sections of the country.” Representa- 
tive Johnson (Rep.), of Walla Walla, 
Wash., chairman of the House Comit- 
tee on Immigration, said the bill is a 
“very mild and proper relief.” 

The bill provides also that an im- 
migrant who is an unmarried child, 
under 18 ycars of age, of a citizen of 
the United States, 
try on the approval of the petition of 
the parent 


Debated motion to ex- | 


2 p.m. Debated prohibition re | 





| Babbitt, Sydney, 
| tions will be available for all classes of | 


m.—Consider and pass the | 
veterans omnibus hospital bill under sus- | 


ns | issued March 2 
to maritime | ment : 


workers within the admiralty jurisdic- | 





damages or personal | 
. yore | wireless service to New Caledonia and 


N. | 
2141, an act conferring | 


| of the beam wireless station. 


act to au- | 


buildings | 


| Great Britain 


| Provides 


may enter the coun- | 





MARCH 3, 1927. 


Labor 


Australia Provides 
Wireless Service to 
Britain and Canada 


Beam Stations Erected for 
Direct Commercial Com- 
munication with Three 
Continents. 


Beam wireless stations are being 
erected in Australia by the Marconi 


Company for the Amalgamated Wireless | 


direct commer | 
and Canada, | 


Ltd., for 
to England 


(Australasia), 
cial services 


state advices to the Department of Com- | 
G. | 


merce from Trade Commissioner E. 
Australia. These sta- 


overseas telegraph traffic in competition | 


| with the cables, and it is stated that the | 


rates to and from England will be lower 
than the present-day cable rates. The 
full text of a Departmental announce- 
follows: 

The beam stations in Australia are | 
being built in Victoria because the best | 
sites were found there, but, although the 


transmitting apparatus is at Ballan, 50 | 


miles from Melbourne, and the receiving | 
apparatus is at Rockbank, 15 miles from 


izi | > rators sending and re- | 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- | Melbourne, the ope g 


ceiving the messages will be located in 
the wireless company’s headquarters at | 
Queen Street, Melbourne. 

No Relays Employed. 

Messages to and from all parts of the | 
Commonwealth will be concentrated by 
wireless at this center, 
will be dispatched to 
There 


wire and 
from there they 
their various destinations. 


don, and it is reported that the signals | 
are so powerful that transmission and | 
reception will be at the rate of over 100 | 
words a minute. 

The beam service between Australia 


and England will be available for tele- | 


grams to and from the United Kingdom 
and all European countries, and the beam 


service between Australia and Canada | 


will be used for telegrams to and from 
Canada, the United States and South | 
America. 

In Sydney a public accepting office 
and a central operating room are being 
prepared for the Amalgamated Wireless 
Company in their new building, 47 York 
Street, and the operators will be in di- 
rect touch with the Melbourne center, 
feeder station for sending to Melbourne 
both by wire and wireless. The wireless 
will be at the Pennant Hills radio cen- 


| ter, and a receiving station is now being 


constructed near La Perouse, Sydney. 
The Sydney center will also operate a 


later with other places in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


Tests Are Begun. 


At the end of December a beginning 
was made at Ballan of the actual tests 
The Ca- 
nadian section of the beam transmitter 
is not yet complete to facilitate the 
completion of the stations for communi- 
cation with Great Britain, as work on the 
Canadian stations has been partly sus- 
pended. Until the stations for working 
with Great Britain are fully completed, 
it is not possible to indicate when pre- 
liminary tests of the Canadian portion 
of the beam system will be begun. 

However, the station for transmission 
to Great Britain is daily in communica- 
tion with the English reciprocal station, 
and it is stated that the results have 
been satisfactory so far as they have 
gone. Further tests have to be made, 
but it is expected in Australia that the 
stations for communication between 
and Australia will be 
opened for commercial use during March. 


Longshoremen’s Bill 
Is Passed by House 


Compensation for 


Practically All Maritime 
Workers. 


The so-called longshoremen’s bill (Sen- 
ate bill 3170) to provide compensation 


| for practically all maritime workers ex- 
| cept masters and 


members of creWs, 
within the admiralty jurisdiction, was 
passed by the House in amended form 
by a vote of 265 to 7 on March 2. 

The House amendments are designed 
to make the measure conform substan- 
tially to a bill (House bill 12063, House 
Report 1190), reported to the House by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary 
on May 13, 1926, and so as not to prov ide 


| compensation to masters and members 


of the crews of any vessel. 

The bill as it passed the House pro- 
vides that “the term employe does not 
include a master or member of a crew 
of any vessel nor any person engaged by 


| the master to load or unload or repair 


any small vessel under 18 tons net. it 
provided compensation of 66 2-3 per 
cent of the wages of the empleyes, with 
a maximum of $25 a week for main- 
tenance and a minimum of $8 a week. It 
fixes the maximum limit of compe?sa- 
tion at $7,500 in any one casc. 

Representative Graham (Rep.), 2f 
Philadelphia, Pa., chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee in charge of the 
bill, said it discharges the obligations of 
Congress, under the Federal Constiiu- 
tion, to the maritime workers by provid- 
ing for them the be enefits of workmen’s 
compensation with the ume remedies 
provided by legislation hos those killed 
or injured in their employment in nearly 
every State. 


and | 


will | 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
March 2, 1927. 


9:45 a. m. Senators Frederick M. 
Sackett, of Kentucky, and Wesley L. 
Jones, of Washington, called to consult 
with the President regarding matters 
affecting the District of Columbia. Both 
Senators are members of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

10 a.m. Senator Walter E. Edge, of 


New Jersey, called to discuss pending 
| legislation in Congress. 
| 10:15 a.m. Senator Ralph H. Cam- 
| eron, of Arizona, called to discuss Ari- 
| zona appointments. 

10:45 a. m. President Coolidge signed 
the Naval Appropriation Bill. 

12:50 p.m. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral John Marshall called to present to 
the President a group of 25 United 
States Marshals. 

Remainder of day. Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff¥ and answering mail corre- 
spondence. 


Change in n Helium Bill 
Accepted by House 


| 


| Representatives of Army and 
Navy Would Cooperate in 
In Conservation Work. 


The Senate ree to the bill | 
| (House Bill No. 15344) amending the 
| act authorizing fn conservation, pro- | 

duction and exploitation of helium gas, 

Was agreed to on March 2 by the House. 

| The amendment provides that the Secre- 
taries of the Navy and War shall ap- 
point representatives to cooperate with 
the Department of Commerce instead of 
| these representatives being designated 
| by “the Army and Navy.” 

The measure, as now agreed to, pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Commerce, 
instead of the Secretary of the Interior, 
be charged with responsibility of car- 
tying out the provisions of the original 
| act since the Bureau of Mines, which 
| conducts the work, has been transferred 
to the Department of Commerce. 


The bill provides that the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to acquire 
land or interest in land “when helium 
| Can not be purchased from private par- 
| ties at less cost, to explore for, procure, 
| or conserve helium-bearing gas; to drill 
or otherwise test such lands, and to con- 

struct plants, pipe lines, facilities, and 
accessories for the production, storage 
| 


and repurification of helium.” The work 
is to be carried on by the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The measure provides that no helium 
gas is to be exported until permission for 
such exportation has been obtained from 
the President. The bill is designed to 
protect the supply of nelium for the 
uses of the Army and Navy. 


Japanese Display 
Interest in Radio 


Improved Market for Receiving 
Sets Expected by Dealers 
In Tokyo. 


An improved market for radio sets in 
Japan is expected, the Department of 
; Commerce announced on March 2, on ac- 
count of plans for increased broadcast- 
ing facilities in that country. The full 
text of the statement follows: 


The Tokyo Broadcasting Station has 
decided to erect in or near Tokyo a new 
station of 10 kilowatts in order to in- 
crease its subscription list, state advices 
to the Department from the office of the 
commercial attache at Tokyo. It is ex- 
pected that this new station will be 
ready for operation in the fall of 1927. 

The present Tokyo broadcasting sta- 
tion of 1 kilowatt is not operating at 
capacity and new subscribers are few in 
number. At present there are approxi- 
mately 326,000 subscribers in Tokyo and 
within a 100 mile radius of the city and 
it is felt that this number can be greatly 
increased with the opening of the more 
powerful station. 

Of the present subscribers 80 per cent 
use crystal sets. At present the market 
is rather dull and dealers are endeavor- 
ing to dispose of their stocks so that 
they may import new and improved sets 
since the Japanese people desire the 
latest improvements. Although the 
present market is slow it is expected lo- 
cally to improve in the near future. 


| Hardening of Cement 


Governed by Its Age 


Time Declared Prominent Fac- 
tor in Tests of Ma- 
terial. 





The importance of the age of cement, 
before mixing, is stressed in an an- 
nouncement issued for the Bureau of 
Standards by the Department of Com- 
merce on March 2. The full text fol- 
lows: 

There has been a tendency in present- 
ing data covering tests of cement and 
concrete to give too slight attention to 
the fact that all phenomena connected 
with hardening are dependent upon the 
age of the specimen, says P. H. Bates, 
Chief of the Ceramic Division of the 
Commerce Departmeni’s Bureau of 
Standards. 

Time deserves a much more prominent 
place than has been accorded to it in 
the past, according to Mr. Bates, because 
trom period at which the cement 
and water are first mixed to periods as 
late as five years, time is in many cases 
one of the most outstanding variables. 
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Industrial 
Mediation 


Terms Are Accepted 
On French Payment 


Sum of $10,000,000, Whe 
Paid, to be Credited After 
Agreement is Ratified. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
been ratified by the Congress of the 
United States and the French Parlia- 
ment it is understood that the said sum 
of $10,000,000 will be credited to the an- 
nuities provided for in such agreement. 

The French Government will continue 
to make payments on account of said 
war material purchase debt in accordance 
with the terms of the existing obliga- 
tions of France now held by the United 
States. 

It is understood that the foregoing 
would in no way prejudice the ratifica- 
tion of the debt funding agreement con- 
cluded on April 29, 1926, 

(Signed) R. POINCARE, 
Letter Sent By Mr. Mellon. 

My dear Mr. President: 

I have received from the State De- 
partment your communication of March 
1, 1927, addressed to me, informing me 
of the intention of the French Govern- 
ment to make a certain payment to the 
United States Government on June 15, 
1927, and outlining the understanding 
that is to govern the said payment. 

I have examined your letter and would 
say in reply that the United States Gov- 
ernment will be pleased to receive the 
sum specified in accordance with the 
understanding outlined in your letter. 

Assuring you, Sir, of my highest es- 
teem, believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed). A. W. MELLON, 
—_ eee of the Treasury. 


Heavy Liquids To; Liquids Topic 
Of Study by Burea 


Improved Vehicle for Use on 
Concentrating Tables 
Sought. 


Heavier liquids economically and 
chemically suitable for use as improved 
vehicles on mineral concentrating tables, 
etc., have been studied exhaustively by 
the Bureau of Mines, and a new paper 
has been prepared on the subject, the 
Department of Commerce announced on 
March 2. 

The full text of the announcement is 
as follows: 

In the course of its work for the ad- 
vancement of efficiency in the mineral in- 
dustries, the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has studied gravity 
methods of concentrating ores and sep- 
arating the valuable minerals from the 
worthless gangue by the use of jigs, 
tables, or classifiers. These studies have 
involved the miscroposcopic examination 
of ores and the making of mineralogical 
analyses in order to determine the differ- 
ent minerals present, the fineness of the 
mineral grains, and the distribution of 
these grains through the mass of an ore. 

The purpose of an investigation de- 
scribed in Technical Paper 381, just is- 
sued, was to develop a series of heavy 
Tiquids for use in mineralogical analyses 
—to get a series of cheap liquids that 
would enable one to separate by means 
of the sink-and-float method the heavier 
mineral particles from the gangue and, 
if possible to separate the various min- 
erals from one another. The investiga- 
tion has consisted largely in a stud) 
of the liquids already in use and the de- 
velopment of suitable liquids other thar 
those. 

The heavy liquids tested in the course 
of this investigation included bromo- 
form-carbon tetrachloride, acetylene 
tetrabromide-carbon tetrachloride, car- 
bon tetrabromide-carbon tetrachloride, 
stannic bromide-carbon tetrachloride, 
stannic iodide, antimony tribromide, an- 
timony tribromide-bromoform, antimony 
trichloride, thallous silver nitrate, mer- 
curous nitrate, thallous mercurous ni- 
trate, thallium formate, mercuric chlo- 
ride-mercuric iodide-antimony trichlo- 
ride, sodium amalgams, and heavy col- 
lodial solutions. 

Copies of Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper 381, “Heavy Liquids for Min- 
eralogical Analyses,” by John D. Sulli- 
van, may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., at a price of 10 cents. 
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Crop 


Production 


Hayseed Shipments 
_ Of 1926 Crops Exceed 
Percentages of 1925 


~ 


Alsike and Sweet Clover Lead 


Movement, While Red 
Clover and Alfalfa 
Lag. 


Seed. shipments of the 1926 hay crop 


«were at a faster rate than for 1925, | 


~ according to the Department of Agri- 
- eulture, which has just completed a sur- 
: vey of the shipments, prices paid to 
.growers-and stocks held. 
+-alsike and sweet clover was at a more 
rapid rate than in five or more years, 
..and shipments of these two seeds were 
- 6:and 12 per cent larger, respectively, 
-~-than in 1925. 
o ‘The text, in essential part, of a sum- 
* mary of the survey follows: 


Movement of | 
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Agriculture 


Favorable Progress Noted in Farm Work 
In Report for Week of Weather Bureau 


Unusual Warmth For Season Recorded in Practically all 
Parts of Country; Soil Conditions Reviewed. 


Favorable progress in farm work dur- 
ing the past week was reported by the 
Weather Bureau in its weekly weather 
and crop bulletin made public March 2. 
The week was characterized by warmth 
unusual for the season in practically all 
parts of the country. Wet soil delayed 
operations in the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley and in the Ohio Valley states, but 
progress was good in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, central Great Plains, and 


the southern portion of the Middle At- ; 


lantic area, according to the report. 
Progress and condition of the wheat 


| crop, in general, continued satisfactory. 
| Mild weather caused unfavorable swell- 


ing of fruit buds as far north as south- 


ern Wisconsin, and some fruit trees are | 


in bloom as far north as Arkansas. Win- 


| ter truck crops are reported as doing 


“The 1926. crop shipments were indi- | 


"eated to be 3 per cent smaller for red 
clover seed and ‘8 per cent smaller for 
alfalfa, but 6 per cent greater for alsike 
“clover, 12 per cent greater for sweet 
‘clover and 4 per cent greater for tim- 
“‘othy seed than last year. Movement 


"from shippers’ hands was at a faster | 
*sate than last year for these seeds but ; 


, particularly for alsike and sweet clover, 


whose movements were the most rapid | 


ih five or more years. Stocks held by 
shippers were larger than last year for 
‘yéd clover, sweet clover and timothy 


were lower. 
Red Clover Situation. 


well in most areas. 

Thefull text of the bulletin follows: 

The weather for the week was gen- 
erally pleasant in nearly all sections of 
the country, with less storminess than 
during recent weeks. Early in the 
period much warmer weather 
spread the eastern half of the coun- 


try, but by the 25th an extensive high | 
pressure area, attended by lower tem- | 


peratures, overspread the Rocky Moun- 
tain districts, and during the following 
day or two temperatures were con- 


| siderably lower over the central and 
but smaller for alsike clover and alfalfa. | 
Prices paid to growers for red, alsike, | 
“and sweet clover were higher than last | 
year, but for alfalfa and timothy they | 


“Red clover.—Four hundred and sev- | 
enty-four shippers indicated that their | 


shipments of 1926 crop red clover seed 
would be 8 per cent less than their 1925 
crop and 10 per cent less than their 1924 
..crop shipments. Heavy increase in 1926 


| moved 


crop shipments over those of 1925 oc- | 


curred in some Western States, espe- 
cially Idaho and Oregon. 
these two- States, 
ments were 30 per cent less than those 

- of 1925. 
“Up to January 10, 72 per cent of the 


Exclusive of | 
total 1926 crop ship- | 


total quantity of shipments expected for 


the 1926 crop had already been made by 


.shippers. The percentages shipped up to | 
, corresponding dates for other years were | 


as follows: 1926, 65 per cent; 1925, 68 


per cent; 1924, 70 per cent; 1923, 65 per | 


cent, and 1922, 74 per cent. 

_ “The 474 shippers were holding on 
_January 10, stocks aggregating 2,820,146 
pounds, which were about 1 per cent and 
23 per cent larger, respectively, than 
stocks held on corresponding dates last 
year and two years ago. 


“Prices paid growers for the 1926 crop | 


Miaveraged $28.50 per 100 pounds 


and | 


ranged $26.40 in eastern Nebraska to | 


$31.05 in northern and central Illinois. 
In other years average prices paid to 
growers were as follows: 1925, $24.70; 
1924, $25.05; 1923, $19.15; 1922, $17.10, 
and 1921, $16.40. 
Alsike Shipments Heavier. 

“Alsike clover.—One hundred and fifty- 

nine shippers indicated 1926 crop ship- 


| in February with temperatures 
| normal in substantially all parts 


ments of alsike clover to be 6 per cent | 


greater than 1925 crop shipments, but 7 
per cent smaller than the 1924 ship- 
ments. 
made shipments of 79 per cent of the 


| Kansas, 
Up to January 10, they had | 


total quantity of the 1926 crop which | 


they 
them. 


the greatest in years and compares with 


estimated would. be shipped 


the percentages of the crops shipped up | , 
| quantity of the 1926 crop which they esti- | 


to corresponding dates in other years as 
follows: 


_ and 1921, 68 per cent. 


“Stocks held by 159 shippers on Jan- | 
vary 10, aggregating 1,245,667 pounds, ! 


were 25 per cent less than those held on 
a corresponding date last year but 15 
per tent greater than two years ago. 
“Prices, next highest on record, paid 
to growers, averaged $24.65 per 
, pounds and ranged $22.50 in 
Michigan to $26.90 in northwestern Ohio. 


In other years average prices were paid } 
to growers as follows: 1925, $20.40; 1924, | 


$14.80; 1923, 
1921, $14. 
“Sweet clover.—Shipments of 1926- 
crop sweet clover seed by 228 shippers 
Will exceed their 1925-crop shipments 
by 12 per cent. Shippers indicated they 


$12.95; 1922, $13.45, 


or States as follows: Southeastern North 


Dakota, northern Minnesota, southeastern | 


- Nebraska, Kansas, western Colorado. 
+-Wyoming and Utah. Less was expected 
in Ohio, northeastern North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 
Movement Greatest in Years. 
“Shippers, up to January 10, had made 


shipment of 69 per cent of the total quan- | 


tity of the 1926 crop which they esti- 
mated would be shipped by them. This 
movement is the greatest in years and 
compares with the percentages of pre- 
ceding crops shipped up to a correspond- 
ing date as follows: 1925, 58 per cent; 


1924, 64 per cent; 1923, 66 per cent; 1922, | 


15 per cent, and 1921, 54 per cent. 


“Stocks held by shippers on January | 
“, | estimated would be shipped by them. 
| This movement compares with the per- 


10 aggregating 6,081,630 pounds were 
16 per cent and 75 per cent greater, 


respectively, than stocks held on cor- | 


responding dates last year and the year 
before. 

“Prices paid growers for the 1926 crop 
averaged $8.85 per 100 pounds and 
ranged $8 to $8.10 in Nebraska and 
Kansas, to $9.25 in Illinois and north- 
western Minnesota. In other years aver- 

“age prices paid to growers were as fol- 
lows: 1925, $6.40; 1924, $8.80; 1923, 
$9.40; 1922, $6.90; 1921, $4.70. 

“Alfalfa.—One hundred fifty-eight ship- 
pers indicated that their 1926-crop ship- 
ments of alfalfa seed would be & per 
cent smaller than their 1925-crop ship- 
“ments but 1 per cent larger than those 
for 1924. Shipments were 
larger than those for the 1925 crop in 
important Parag and States as fol 


by | 
This percentage of movement is | 


; 1925, 54 per cent; 1924, 66 per | 
cent; 1923, 65 per cent; 1$22, 60 per cent, | 


100 ! 
southern | 


and | 


indicated | 


| Dakota and 


Seediaad thewie shipments than those of | In other years average prices were as 
- the- preceding crop in important districts | 1928, $16.00; 1922, $13.60; and 1921; 
| $13.20. 

“Timothy.—Three hundred and fifty- | wisconsin, and unfavorable advance was 
; noted throughout the East; the cooler 


eastern portions of the country, but it | 


was only moderately cold for the sea- 
son. During the greater portion of the 
week temperatures were well above nor- 
mal in most sections. 

Showery weather prevailed in 
Southeast on the 22-23d, and at the 
same time there was a continuation of 
precipitation 
States. 
eastward over an 
course from the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain districts to the Lake region, but 
without general precipitation, except 
over the Eastern States where rain or 
snow occurred. The latter days of the 
week had widespread precipitation in 


| the interior, resulting from abnormally 


high pressure uver the Northern States 


and low pressure over the Southwest. | 
' Texas. 


Temperatures for Week. 
Unusual temperature conditions again 
prevailed for the week, as a whole, be- 
cause of the widespread warmth. 


at two stations. 


degrees to 8 degree, and in North-Cen- 
tral States from 6 degrees to as much 
as 11 degrees. This makes three weeks 
above 
of the 
United States, following a mostly mild 
to moderately warm January. 
were no marked cold periods during the 


lows: Western South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Texas, Oklahoma, northern 
Wyoming, southeastern Colorado, eastern 
New Mexico, Montana and southern Ari- 
zona. Smaller shipments were reported 
for Utah, western Colorado, southern 
Idaho and California. 

“Up to January 10, shippers had made 
shipment of 68 per cent of the total 


mated would be shipped by them. Up 
to corresponding dates in previous years, 
crops had moved as follows: 1925, 60 


per cent; 1924, 81 per cent; 1923, 65 per | 


cent; 1922, 65 per cent, and 1921, 61 per 
cent. 
Stocks Are Smaller. 


“Stocks held by shippers or at coun- 


try assembling plants of seedsmen on | 


January 10 were in the aggregate 9,- 
585,912 pounds, or about 32 per cent 
smaller than those of last year 
larger than two years ago. 
“Prices paid growers for common 
alfalfa averaged $14.20 per 100 pounds 
and ranged $11.90 in eastern 
Mexico and $12.20 in western Okla- 
homa to $16.25 in western South 
516.65 in eastern Montana. 
follows: 1925, $15.15; 


1924, $16.15; 


three shippers indicated that their 1926- 
crop shipments of timothy seed would 


be about 4 per cent larger than their | 
| 1925-crop shipments 


and 6 


larger than those of the 1924 crop. 


Increased shipments were indicated in | Aykansas, with peach buds showing color 


| in the southern Ohio Valley; reports in- 


the following districts or States: Il- 
linois, northern Ohio, Wisconsin, south- 


| ern Iowa, northern Missouri, and cen- 
| tral Idaho. 


Smaller shipments were re- 
ported from eastern South Dakoia, Min- 
nesota, and northeastern Iowa. 


shipment of 75 per cent of the toial 


over- | 


the | 


in the far Northwestern | 
On the 28d-26th a depression | 
irregular | 


The | 
weekly mean temperatures were above | 
normal throughout the entire country, | 
except for a very small district in the | 
middle Rocky Mountain area, while in | 
this the deficiency was only 1 degree | 
In other Rocky Moun- | 
tain sections and in the Central-East, | 
plus departures from normal were small, | 
| but in the Gulf coast sections and in | 
the Southwest they ran as high as 6 | 


There | 


but | 


New | : 
| have begun from Arizona. 


| States, precipitation wa light to mod- 
| erate, and it was generally light west of 
| the 


| favorable 
per cent | some 


| weeks 
| trees are in good condition in Florida; | 
| picking was resumed in California, but 


u _ | continued dampness caused some rotting | 
“Up to January 10 they had made 


quantity of the 1926 crop which they | 


centages of the preceding crops shipped 
up to corresponding dates as follows: 
1925, 70 per cent; 1924, 72 per cent; 
1923, 77 per cent; 1922, 85 per cent; 
and 1921, 83 per cent. 

“Stocks held by shippers on January 
10, aggregating 8,952,992 pounds, were 


responding dates last and two 
years ago. 

'“Prices paid to growers averaged 
$4.65 per 100 pounds and ranged $4 in 
Idaho and $4.30 in eastern South 
Dakota to $5.05-$5.15 in northern Ohio 
and Wis¢onsin. In other years prices 
averaged as follows: 1925, 36.45; 1924, 
$5.70; 1923, $6.05; 1922, 1921, 
$4.45.” 


year 


$4.75; 


, 6 per cent and 25 per cent larger, re- | 
| spectively, than their stocks held on cor- 


| 
week, the lowest temperature in most 
of the central valleys being above 20 
degrees, and the line of freezing ex- 
tending southward only to the extreme ; 
northern portions of the Gulf States. 
Subzero weather was confined to a few | 
stations in the Central-West and one | 
o. two points in the extreme northern | 
portion of the eastern half of the | 
country. 
Precipitation during the week was | 
moderate to substantial or heavy from 
North Carolina and Tennessee south- 


| ward, except in the Florida peninsula 


where it was mostly light. It was ex- | 
cessive locally in the extreme lower Mis- | 


| sissippi Valley, and exceeded 0.5 inch 


at most points between the central Lake 
region and Atlantic Ocean. In the cen- 
tral and _ northern _ trans-Mississippi 


Rocky Mountains, in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
Favorable for Farm Work. 

While precipitation occurred on most } 
days of the week in the Southeast, re- 
sulting in considerable delay in farm 
work in some sections, the first and mid- | 
dle parts of the period was generally 
warm and sunny elsewhere throughout 


the country and farm work made satis- 


except 


| factory advance wherever the soil was ' 


sufficiently dry. 
able in 


It was especially favor- | 
the Southwest until near the 


| close of the week, wher a cool wave and 
| general 


precipitation overspread that 
area, again interrupting farm activities. | 
Much work was accomplished in the 

lower Missouri Valley, central Great | 
Plains, and the southern portion of the | 
Middle Atlantic area, but plowing and | 
field operations were not active in the | 
Ohio Valley States and the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley because of wet soil from | 
previous rains, and the ground was still 


| too wet to work in most Pacific coast 
| districts. 


Some cotton was gathered in the 
northwestern Cotton Belt, and the prep- | 
aration for seeding this crop made fairly 
good progress in many southern dis- | 
tricts until the latter part of the week; | 
planting continued in extreme southern 
Considerable corn was planted | 
in the Gulf area, and the early crop 
made fair progress in the extreme 
Southeast. 

Rain Crops Satisfactory. 

Winter wheat shows considerable | 
greening in the southern portion of the 
belt, and satisfactory growth was re- | 
ported from the Southwest. Progress 
and condition of the crop, in general, 
continued satisfactory, although locally 
poor i some Ohio Valley sections, with | 
the general snowfall in much of the | 
Southwest and west-central Great Plains’) 
specially beneficial. 

The crop continues in mostly good | 
shape in the far Western States, with | 
recent precipitation very helpful in the | 
Great Basin and southern Pacific coast 
districts. ‘In the South, winter cereals 
made good advance under the influence | 
of ample precipitation and warm | 
weather, and the seeding of spring oats , 
progressed satisfactorily in most dis- | 
tricts. Winter oats show improvement 
in the Southeast. There was some com- 
plaint of green bugs appearing locally in | 


| grain fields in parts of the Southwest. 


Pastures continued to show improve- 
ment in the Southern States under the 
influence of warm, moist weather, and 
the recent precipitation has been very | 
helpful to the range throughout the 
western grazing districts. Snows in 
the middle Rocky Mountain sections ne- 
cessitated additional feeding, but the | 
weather was not cold enough to cause ! 
suffering of livestock. In the northern | 
Great Plains the mild, open weather per- | 
mitted free ranging, and livestock, in | 
general, remained in good condition. | 
Lambing imade satisfactory advance in | 
the Western States. 

Winter truck crops are doing well in 
most southern areas and good condition 
prevails generally. Truck is also doing 
well in California, but harvest was hin- 
dered by wet fields; lettuce shipments 
Potato plant- 
ing has advanced northward to Arkan- 


| sas, and this work is progressing in most 


of the Southeast. Some early truck 
crops were planted in New Jersey dur- 
ing the week. 

Continued mild weather caused fruit 
buds to swell as far north as southern 


weather the latter part of the week was | 
in checking development in 
areas. Peaches, pears, and plums 


are in bloom as far north as central 


dicate fruit trees in the South about two 
ahead of the average. Citrus | 


of orahges on trees. 


| put. 


| approximately against actual 
; during the periods indicated, since there 


| that 


Dairy 
Products 


Below Consumption, 
Decreasing Exports 


Undertaking is Hazardous, 
Owing to Part Played by 
Favorableness of the 
Weather. 


Indications pointing to the fact that 
the dairy industry in Australia is not 


| keeping pace with consumption, thus re- 


ducing the exportable surplus, have been 
reported to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The following statement has been pre- 
pared by the Bureau concerning the 
situation in Australia, where dairying 
has been seriously effected the past two 
years by drought conditions: 

Evidence is accumulating that the out- 


: put of milk and its products in Australia | 


is not keeping pace with consumption, 
thus leaving a smaller amount for ex- 
port, according to a report from Trade 
Commissioner E. G. Babbitt at Sydney. 
This has been especially noticeable in 
the past two seasons, during which the 


production has been lessened by serious | 
| droughts. Moreover, the abnormal condi- 


tions prevailing in Great Britain in re- 


{| cent months have made it much more 


profiitable to rely upon the domestic 

market than, to depend upon the con- 

tingencies of the British market. 
Undertaking Is Hazardous. 





| demand play a magnified role. 
| egg prices were somewhat 
above 


Dairying as at present carried out in | 


| most of Australia is an extremely haz- 


ardous undertaking, and relies very much 


| ward course continued 
ranging from 8 cents to 14 cents on vari- | 


upon the favorableness of the weather. | 


In 1923 and 1924, for instance, the New 
South Wales production was respectively 
225,395,000 gallons and 316,810,000 gal- 


lons, although the number of cows in | 


milk was approximately the same. 


The | 


production per cow in the two years was | 


| 285 gallons and 391 gallons, respectively. 


A far smaller disparity between the two 


' seasons occurred in Victoria. 


Judging from the figures quoted for | 


| the five seasons 1920-21 to 1924-25 in the 


latest Commonwealth Year Book, and the 


estimates of production and consumption | 


for the two following years, made by 
the dairy expert of the New South Wales 


dairy protects is tending toward a grad- 
ually din 
Tr figures for butter production 
and cons ..nption which follow check only 
exports 


is some lack of uniformity in the periods 


ous States: 
Production of Butter. 


Butter: Production and consumption 


| the 


‘ 
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Forestry 


Dairies in Australia | Egg Receipts During First Two Months 
Of 1927 Increase Over Previous Year 


Weekly Review of Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics 


, Shows Price Level for Live Poultry as Higher. 


Egg receipts during the first two 
months of 1927 increased about 3 per 
cent over receipts at the larger markets 
during the same period of 1926, accord- 
ing to the monthly review of the egg 


and poultry situation just issued by the | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics for 
month of February. The market 
price level during the month of February 
was consequently forced below that of 
a year ago, although at the outset of 
1927 egg prices were somewhat above 
1926. The general price level for live 
poultry has been slightly higher than in 
1926 while prices of dressed poultry have 
shown some tendency to work lower. 

The full text of the summary of the 
egg and poultry situation follows: 

Period of Decline. 

The egg market has been going 
through the period of decline usual to 
the months of January and February. 
This is the period where the storage deal 
of the previous season drags to a close 
and when all eyes in the egg trade turn 
toward the outlook for the new season. 
At such times nervous and unsettled sen- 


| timent results in unstable, fluctuating 


markets where weather changes, market 
gossip and small shifts in supply and 
outset of 1927 
1926. During January declines 
brought prices nearly to a level with the 
previous year. In February the down- 


ous grades of eggs. 
declines in February were but 5 cents 
to 8 cents on comparable grades, ruling 


prices are now, at the close of Febru- 


ary, several cents below a year ago. 


Receipts at the larger terminal mar- | 


kets are coming in heavier than in 1926. 
This is believed to represent heavier 
production due to fairly favorable 


weather, increased flocks, and the gen- | 
eral tendency to increase winter egg | 


production as compared to other seasons. 
The increase in February, over last 
vear, is about 3 per cent. This is not 
large but has been sufficient to force 


| the market level below a year ago. Of 
Government, the exportable surplus of | 


iching proportion of the out- | 


course, at this period of the year the 
expected developments in the supply 
side of the market are of great influence. 


| The fact that market operators, gener- 


ally, are looking for further increases 
in supplies as the season advances has 


| been of as great effect as the increases 


| that have already occurred. 
covered by the returns from the vari- | 


in Australia for the years ending June ! 
| where they once occupied the foreground 


2n- 
oU: 


Production Consumption 


1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds | 


115,558 
138,880 
156,800 
163,520 
169,120 
175,840 
182,560 


208,320 
264,320 
232,960 
226,240 
315,600 
266,560 
224,000 


1925 
*1926 
*1927 ae 

*Estimated. 
With regard to cheese, a somewhat 
similar position is arising. The figures 
for the same years are: : 
1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds 
Production Consumption 
23,968 14,560 
34,720 19,936 
22,400 18,592 
24,640 22,848 
33,600 21,504 
*1926 29,120 21,728 
*1927 22,400 22,400 
Estimated Fluctuations Are Extreme. 


eeeee 


BOSE ivske cas 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 


| shell eggs on February 1 were reported | 
as 252,000 cases, compared with 578,000 ! 


Storage Stocks Light. 


The 1926-27 egg storage deal is just | 
| about completed. 


Stocks remaining in 
storage are light, generally thought to 
consist of the less desirable lots, and 


in the market picture, they have faded 
into the background. Storage stocks of 


| eases February 1, 1926, and 310,000 cases 


for the February 1 five-year average. 
During the month reductions have not 
been as heavy as they were a year earlier 
and it is likely, therefore, that the 
March 1 figures for the two years will 
be somewhat closer together. The gen- 
eral sentiment at the close of the old 


| deal and the opening of the new is one 


of caution. Perhaps the trade recalls too 
distinctly losses that have been taken 


in some recent years and are anxious | 


for a lower storing level than prevailed 
a year ago. As a general thing the 


| quality of goods now being received is 


| not suitable for storage. 


However, at 


Investigation Favored 


Fluctuations from season to season in | 


production and hence in exportation are 
extreme. 


The peak in Australian dairy | 


production was the 1924-25 season, when | 


862,000,000 gallons of milk were ob- 


tained from 2,444,637 dairy cows. 


| made into butter, 185,000,000 gallons sold 


as fresh milk, 31,500,000 gallons con- 


| verted into chéetse, and 17,500,000 gallons 


condensed or concentrated. 
it was 


In that year 
necessary to export 46 per cent 
of the butter, and 38 per cent of the 
cheese. This season (1926-27) it is esti- 
mated that only 17 per cent of the butter 
production will be exported, most of 
which will be other than choicest quality, 
while as regards cheese it is considered 
production will not exceed local 
needs. 


Russian Grain Shipments 
In Bosporus Estimated 


Estimates of the Russian grain ship- 
ments passing through Constantinople 
for the week ended February 24, derived 
from the most authoritative reports 
available in Constantinople were as fol- 
lows: Wheat, 466,000 bushels; corn, 
552,000 bushels; rye, 373,000 bushels, ac- 


| cording to a cablegram from H. B. Smith, 


special representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in London. 


of 
| this quantity 628,000,000 gallons mam 


| 


In Land Title Case | 


Favorable Report Ordered to | 


Senate on Resolution Affect- 
ing California Tract. 


The Senate Committee on Public Lands | 
and Survey has voted a favorably report 


on Senate Resolution No. 333 calling for 
an investigation of the title to a 47,000- 
acre tract known as the Rancho Lomas 
de Santiago, in Orange County, Cali- 
fornia, at present in the possession of 
James Irvine. 

It is stated in the resolution, intro- 
duced by Senator Cameron (Rep.), 
Arizona, that reports prevail that the 
tract, which is within the area of lands 
ceded to the United States by Mexico, 
was “corruptly and fraudulently turned 
over to private interests” which now are 
alleged to hold them “without color of 
title.” 

The committee was told that 200 home- 
steaders seek by the Senate investiga- 
tion to learn their rights to the land so 
that proper appeal may be made to the 
courts. The resolution would authorize 
the Public Lands Committee or a sub- 
committee to investigate the title and 
make a report to the Senate by January 
2, 1928. It provides for an appropriation 
of $15,000 for that purpose. 


Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Northern 


January 


1927 
Freight revenue 4,456,034 
Passenger revenue 
Total incl. other revenue 


929,366 


Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other .... 
Net from railroad 


| Taxes 


/ 


Net after taxes, etc 

Net after rents 
Average miles operated 
Operating ratio 


5,969,623 
643,972 
1,420,872 
2,656,955 
5,257,172 
712,451 
660,412 
251,327 
$43,555 
6,682.39 


Pacific Ry. Elgin, Joliet & 
Eastern R. R. 
January 
1926 1927 1926 
5,135,316 1,802,498 
943,842 | 1 
6,654,269 | 1,961,714 
710,980 | 179,451 
1,446,358 | 382,972 
2,701,981 742,106 
5,548,796 364,663 
1,305,473 597,057 
662,854 | 99,406 
638,258 197,620 
1,011,738 355,750 
6,682.82 169.57 


sO4 | BAG 


147,241 | 
608,145 


1,552,575 

480,627 

94,796 
385,786 | 
231,088 | 
159.75 | 


oe | 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


1927 
1,847,685 | 36,390,061 
4 | 12,593,450 
2,033,202 | 53,722,393 
6,562,583 
13,318,427 
745,240 | 22,586,024 
45,634,595 
8,087,798 
1,994,680 
6,093,118 
4,719,637 
10,527.01 


Seaboard Air 
Line Ry. 
January 

1927 1926 
4,122,562 3,856,596 
1,263,745 1,737,433 


January 
1926 
37,274,375 


12,310,053 | 





At the | 


with declines | 


Since last year’s | 


| Commissioner Lynn W. 
| tawa. 





some points, particularly on the Pacific 
Coast, the new storing season is reported 
as under way. 

Live poultry markets have been fairly 
steady considering the lack of stability 
which so frequently characterizes this 
commodity. Prices have been sustained 
for the most part and some advances 
have been made. Demand for early 
broilers has been especially good and 
light fowl have moved well. The gen- 
eral price level is slightly higher than 
in 1926. : 

The dressed poultry situation has been 
slightly unsettled. Receipts have been 
moderate but the very heavy storage 
holdings tend to depress the market. 
The new record for storage holdings at- 
tained on January 1, was broken when 
stocks on February 1 showed a slight 
increase to 144,845,000 pounds. Now, in 
addition to these heavier supplies, de- 
creases are not occurring with the ra- 
pidity of a year ago. Prices have shown 
some tendency to work lower, largely a 
reflection of this storage situation. 


Apples Are Excluded 


From Dumping Duty 


Department of Commerce Says 
Canada Not to Apply for Re- 
mainder of Season. 


American apples are not to be sub- 
ject to the Canadian dumping duty, dur- 
ing the remainder of this season, the 
Department of Commerce has just an- 
nounced. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Imports of American apples will not 
be subject to dumping duty in Canada, 
according to a telegram from Trade 
Meekins, Ot- 


The supply of Canadian apples was 
net available to the trade in substartial 
quantities as required by the dumping 
regulations, and the new ruling effec- 
tive from February 23, withdraws the 
earlier rulings of September 2, 1926, 
and January 24, 1927, respectively, 
which established certain valuations as 


| the fair market values of apples for 


duty purposes. 


Conservation Department 
Proposed in House Bill 


The creation of a new department of 
the Federal government, to be called 
the “Department of Conservation,” hav- 
ing as its function to foster, promote, 
develop, and conserve wild animal life, 


| national forests, parks and monuments 


in the United States and territories, is 
proposed in a bill (House Bill No. 17321) 
just introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Garrett (Dem.), of Dresden, 
Tenn., Minority Leader of the House. 
Jurisdiction and the operation of the 
following Bureaus would be transferred 
to the Department, under the terms of 
the bill: The Forest Service, the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Fisheries, and all 
functions of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture regarding national monuments, rein- 
deer in Alaska, and other minor duties. 


Manila Copra Trade Weak 
With Downward Tendency 


The Manila copra market is weaker 
with present tendency downward, accord- 
ing to cabled advices just received by 
the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner 0. M. Butler, Manila. The 
full text of the quotations follows: 


Game 


Conservation 


Animals Destroyed 
By Entering Range 


Before Fire Passes 


Department of Agriculture 
Says Destruction is Result 
of Homing Instinct in 
Wild Life. 


Destruction of wild life by forest fires 
is often ‘the result of the instinct of the 
animals to drift back to their range be- 
fore the fire has subsided, according 
to observations made by the Forest 
Service of the Department of ,Agricul- 
ture. A forest fire does not ordinatily 
travel fast enough to overtake fleeing 
game birds and animals although pine 
squirrels and other small animals are 
frequently destroyed in the path of the 
fire. The full text of a statement con- 
cerning the loss of wild life through 
fire follows: 

Like the exile who brought about.his 
undoing by yielding to the desire to re- 
turn once more to his old home, the 
instinct of wild game to drift back to 
their range following a forest fire often 
leads to their destruction, according to 
evidence gathered by foresters of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Homing Instinct is Cause. 

While a forest fire, unless it is “crown- 
ing,” or traveling in the tree tops, or- 
dinarily does not travel fast enough 
to overtake the fleeing game birds and 
animals, the homing instinct is said to 
bring them back to their haunts fre- 
quently before a fire has subsided. 

Commenting on the destruction of. wild 
life by forest fires, J. W. Humphrey of 
the Forest Service, describes some of 
him observations during the Lost Johnny 
Creek fire in the Flathead National For- 
est in Montana last summer. This fire 
occurred in a mixed siand of spruce,,fir, 
larch and white pine. 

“The fire while at its height,” Mr. 
Humphrey says, “did not travel faster 
than two miles an hour. This being the 
case, it would seem unlikely that deer 
or game birds would be overtaken by 
the flames. Pine squirrels and other 
animals, however, were all destroyed in 
the path of the fire. Along the edge 
of the fire, where we were trenching, 
we saw a number of pine squirrels that 
apparently had their feet so badly burned 
that could not climb trees. 

“I found two whitetail deer on. the 
creek below the fire fighters’ camp that 
were burned to a crisp. Two others— 


| one a large buck and the other a year- 


Arrivals continue heavy with all mills | 


operating. The provincial equivalent of 
resecado delivered at Manila is now 12% 
pesos per picul; Hondagua, 11% pesos; 
and Cebu, 12% pesos. 


Bill Proposes Joint Study 


Of Dairying and Livestock | 


Cooperation by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture with the South Carolina Ex- 
perimental Station in making investiga- 
tions into the dairy and livestock indus- 
tries, would be authorized in a bill 
(House Bill No. 17138) just passed by 
the House. The measure proposes au- 
thorization for an appropriation of $50,- 
000 for this purpose. 


ling—died near the Riverside pasture 
gate. Another old buck, with the hair 
over his hind quarters badly singed, and 
his feet so badly burned that he could 
hardly walk, was seen by the eatire 
crew a number of times between River- 
side and Murray Creek. I also saw a 
fawn in the vicinity of Spring Meadows 
that had evidently lost its mother. The 
feet of this fawn had bee badly burned. 
However, it appeared as if it would re- 
cover. We found a great many grouse 
that had died from the effects of the 
fire. 

“This fire did not travel fast enough 
to overtake either the game or the birds. 
It is my opinion that both, after the 
fire had quieted down, drifted back to 
their old range through the smoldering 
ashes. After getting in where the ashes 
were extremely hot, and burning their 
feet, they had become bewildered, and 
probably had run on until so badly 
burned that, even though they got out 
of the fire, they later died. Both deer 
and grouse appeared very reluctant to 
move away from their home range and 
returned before the ground had had 
time to cool. Nearly every day we 
would see dec. wandering through. the 
burn, especially on the meadows, even 
though the forage was practically. all 
destroyed.” 


Investigation of Potash 
' Deposits is Proposed 


Joint investigations by the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of the 
Interior into the location, extent, and 
the mode of occurrence of potash de- 
posits in the United States would be 
authorized in House Bill No, 15827, 
which has been passed by both Houses 
of Congress. 

The measure, as passed, would amend 
the existing law pertaining to this work. 
Heretofore the expense of drilling done 
on privately owned property, whether 
deposits of potash were found or not, 
had to be paid by the owner of the prop- 
erty. In the new bill, this cost will be 
borne by the owner only if the ore is 
found on the property, and only at the 
rate of 24% per cent of the amount de- 
rived from the sale of the ore. 
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Army Will Rebuild 
Picatinny Arsenal, 


Destroyed by Fire 


Congress Appropriates $2,- 
2341,384 to Reconstruct 
and Buy 350 Acres 
More of Land. 


An appropriation of $2,341,348 for re- 
pairing and rebuilding the Picatinny Ar- 
senal in New Jersey is provided in House 
Bill No. 17111 passed by the Senate on 
March 1. 


The measure, approved by the House 


on February 28 and ready for the con- j 


sideration of the President provides in 
addition to necessary construction, the 
purchase and installation of machinery 
and equipment and the purchase of ap- 
proximately 350 acres of land in the 
vicinity of the arsenal. 

The buildings to be rebuilt or repaired 
were destroyed or damaged as a result 
of the explosion at the Lake Denmark 
naval storage depot, on July 10, 1926, 
when lightning struck an explosive stor- 
age magazine there, with resulting fire 
that caused the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the naval depot. 

Arsenal Experiment Station. 


Picatinny Arsenal is an experimental 
ammunition arsenal for the design and 
try-out in a small way of powders. 

The War Department, asking for the 
appropriation in a letter to the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, said in 
part: 

A board of Ordnance officers was ap- 
pointed by the Chief of Ordnance to esti- 
mate the damage and to recommend re- 
habilitation measures. Emergency re- 
pairs to house the materials were made. 
These repairs are in general of the most 
temporary character and can not be ex- 
pected to last more than one or two 
years. 

The Picatinny Arsenal: is an experi- 
ment ammunition arsenal for the design 
and try-out in a small way of powders, 
explosives, fuses, complete rounds of 
ammunition, ajrplane bombs, signals, 
pyrotechnics and illuminating devices. It 
also loads all artillery shell for seacoast 
and land guns, all airplane bombs, and 
fuses, for all types of the foregoing 
items. It loads the propelling charges 
for guns and assembles into rounds artil- 
lery ammunition of all types that require 
cartridge cases. It is, therefore, the am- 
munition center of the United States 
Army in time of peace and is of necessity 
the center of all ammunition activity in 
war planning. 

Trained In Making Powder. 

The Picatinny Arsenal is the place 
where military and civilian personnel 
are trained in all phases of ammunition 
production, and it is here that the knowl- 
edge of this phase of war munitions is 
kept. alive. The personnel trained at 
Picatinny Arsenal will form the founda- 
tion for ammunition production in war. 
It is now generally recognized that am- 
munition production is the greatest ord- 
nance problem in war, and it is proper 
here to state that no commercial plant 
exists in time of peace for the assembly 
of artillery ammunition and airplane 
bombs. 

Picatinny Arsenal was established as 
a manufacturing arsenal about 20 years 
ago when a small smokeless-powder pro- 
duction’ plant was likewise installed at 
the Picatinny Arsenal and operated for 
a considerable number of years before 
the World War. 

Rehabilitation Is Imperative. 

In the judgment of the War Depart- 
ment it is imperative that Picatinny 
Arsenal be rehabilitated, be rebuilt and 
be prepared to operate in order that am- 
munition design and development may 
be kept abreast to the other munitions 
required in war. The failure to rebuild 
and reconstitute the Picatinny Arsenal 
as an ammunition center would be a 
most serious drawback to the efficiency 
of the War Department. In the evolu- 
tion of the Picatinny Arsenal the growth 
was necessarily slow and disjointed. As 
a consequence activities were physically 
located, due to this slow and spasmodic 
growth, in situatiens that did not make 
for safety of operation of for versatility 
required, due to the complications cf 
modern ammunition. In the rehabilita- 
tion of Picatinny Arsenal it is desired, 
therefore, to relocate some of the activi- 
ties in the Picatinny Arsenal so that the 
whole establishmext will comply with the 
highest standards of safety conditions 
and will comply with the requirements 
of the New Jersey State laws, which are 
considered to be the best of the State 
laws concerning the operations of ex- 
plosive plants. 

The Picatinny Arsenal when rehabil- 
itated will represent the latest and most 
approved layout of an ammunition ar- 
senal or factory with regard to safety, 
adaptability, and utility. 

The purchase of the additional land 
at a cost of some $35,000 will enable 
storage buildings of a value of $120,000 
to be used for high-explosive storage, 
which storehouses can not now be so 
used and comply with the New Jersey 
State laws as to safety distance for 
storage. The acquisition of this land will 
also serve as a buffer to prevent settle- 
ment close to the storage area of the 
Picatinny. Arsenal. 


Day Schools Proposed 
For Pattawatomi Indians 


z of Indian day schools 
fa Wisconsin and Michigan for the edu- 
eation of the Pattawatomi Indians is 
woposed in House Bill Na 17373 intro- 
let in the Honse on Marea 3, by Rop- 
cosentative Echasider (Zap.), of Apple- 
ws, Wie 


The estab%shin 





National Defense 


Two House Bills Propose 
To Mark Historic Event 


Two proposals with respect to the 
150th anniversary of the meeting of the 
Continental Congress at York, Pa., which 
will be observed Septemher 30, 1927, have 
been requested of Congrss. 


One is for Congressional representa- 
tion which is provided in the resolution 
(House Concurrent Resolution No. 56) 
which has just been adopted by the 
House. The other provides for the coin- 
age of special 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the meeting of the Conti- 
nental Congress held on September 30, 
1777, for which purpose the House 
passed a bill (House Bill No. 17268). 


Use of March Field 
Is Planned by Army 


Barracks to be Constructed 
For Training Aviators 


to Cost $1,300,000. 


March Field, at Riverside, Calif., will 
be reoccupied shortly as a training base 
for the Air Corps, in line with the Air 
Corps five-year program, and $1,300,- 
000 has been allotted for the construc- 
tion of barracks for 838 enlisted men 
and quarters for officers, the Depart- 


ment of War has just announced in a | 


statement. 
The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


For Training Personnel. 

Within a short time March Field, at 
Riverside, Calif., will again become an 
occupied station as a result of two of 
the most important of the new Army 


projects—the Air Corps five-year pro- | 


gram and the housing program. 


the Air Corps under the five-year pro- 
gram, trajning facilities must be greater 
than those which are provided at the 
Air Corps Training Schools near San 
Antonio, Tex. Furthermore, additional 


stations must be provided for the new 
units which will result from the ex- 
pansion of the Air Corps. March Field 


' has been selected as an ultimate per- 


manent station for Air Corps units and 
during the expansion of the Air Corps 
will be utilized as an additional training 
station. 

March Field was named in honor of 
Lieut. Peyton C. March, jr., Air Corps, 
United States Army, who lost his life 
while undergoing training at Fort Worth, 
Tex. He was the son of Major General 
Peyton C. March, former Chief of Staff 
of the Army. 

Consists of 640 Acres. 


The reservation consists of 640 acres 
of level and unobstructed terrain. The 
climatic conditions are so favorable that 
during the war active flying was seldom 
interrupted on account of inclement 
weather at this field. However, with the 
reductions in the Army which followed 
the war, March Field was abandoned 
except for caretakers. 

Of the construction estimates for the 


next fiscal year, $1,300,000 has been al- | 


lotted to March Field for the construc- 
tion of barracks for 838 enlisted men 
and quarters for officers. The new build- 
ings will be of fireproof material and a 
type of architecture suitable to that 
vicinity of California. Work on the new 
construction will commence early in next 
July and be completed as soon as prac- 
ticable. 

In the meantime steps will be taken 
for reoccupation of the post. Colonel 
William C. Gardenhire, Quartermaster 
Corps, has been ordered to take sta- 
tion at the field about March 15 for duty 
as Quartermaster and constructing Quar- 
termaster. About the same time a small 
detachment will be sent to the post, con- 
sisting of Quartermaster, Medical and 
Air Corps personnel. Early in June it 
is contemplated to send about 600 Air 
Corps personnel to the field for service 
with the primary flying school which 
will be organized for a capacity of 165 
flying cadets and about 40 officers. 


Army Real Estate 
Brings $2,702,874 


Sales in Eight Months Comprise 
1,500 Acres, Some in 
Cities. 


Sales of Army real estate by the De- 
partment of War from July 1, 1926, to 
February 15, 1927, netted to the Govern- 
ment $2,702,874.14, the Department has 
just announced. The Department, in ad- 
dition, derived funds from several lots 
of Department real estate which were 
transferred to other Government depart- 
ments by executive order. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

During the period from July 1, 1926, 
to February 15, 1927, War Department 
sales of real estate prodticed a return of 

2,702,874.14. In additional to the sales 

from which funds were derived, several 
lots of War Department real estate were 
transferred to other Government depart- 
ments by executive order. 

The property sold comprised some 
1,500 acres of land, several unservice- 
able buildings of war-time construction, 
a small amount of waterpipe and pump- 
ing equipment and an electric transmis- 
sion line. The largest single item sold 
during this period consisted of 55 acres 
of land at Philadelphia, Pa., which was 
disposed of at public auction for $1,150,- 
000. The next largest item was approxi- 
mately 17 acres of land at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which sold for $819,000. 
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Education of Adults 
Reported Spreading 
Throughout Nation 


Specialist in Department of 
the Interior Says Illiteracy 
Costs Country Billion 
Dollars a Year. 


Demand for adult education is rapidly 
spreading over the Nation, L. R. Alder- 
man, specialist in adult education for 
the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, declared on March 2 
in an oral statement. 


The increased demand is creating a 
need for appropriate facilities, he said. 
He suggested that public schools could 
be used for adults with adwantage. 


| “Need, and not age'‘should be the de- 
| termining factor for admission to them,” 
| he said. 


Attendance in Buffalo Cited. 


Mr. Alderman said that Buffalo has a 
night-school attendance of 25,000. In 


citing the work done in this city, he | 


said: 


“If every district in the land were | 
able to secure proportionately as large | 


an attendance of the adult population 


| as does Buffalo, our evening school at- 


tendance would be over 5,000,000 in- 
stead of the 550,000, or less, as is prob- 
ably the case now. 

“Nearly 7,000,000 boys and girls be- 
tween 14 and 21 years of age, who have 
not finished secondary school, are not at- 
tending any school. Experience in nu- 
merous locations in the United States 


a large number of men and women are 


| anxious to attend night school if they 


| anxious to secure an education. 
| of the districts of the country secured 








are given an opportunity to do so. Seven 
per cent of the total adult population in 
Buffalo is in evening schools. 
of the evening school program is but 5 


| per cent of the total cost of the day 
In order to provide training for the | 


new personnel which will be admitted’ to | t fe 
| aliens, nor schools for native-born illit- | 
erates, but schools of elementary and | 


schools. 


“The main need is not schools for 


secondary grade for all residents in the 
land who need this type of education. 
“In Gary, Ind., veports show that 16 2/3 


| per cent of the entire adult population is 


attending afternoon or evening classes. 
Many of the young people in Gary are 


| taking advantage of these classes, are 


finishing a high-school course, and a 
large number of them are taking college 
subjects, showing clearly that if the 
right appeal is made, young — = 

a 


proportionately as large an attendance 


| of people over compulsory school age, as 


does Gary, we would have an evening 
school attendance of over 12,000,000. The 
two cities mentioned, together with 
others, have developed the technique of 
advertising and have made their schools 
so interesting that large’ numbers of 
adults are being reached. Among the 
other cities making a great success of 
this type of work might be mentioned 
the following: Oakland, Cal.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Joliet, Ill.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Johnstown, Pa.; Worces- 
ter, Mass.; Detroit, Mich.; Dallas, Tex.; 
Richmond, Va. 
Wider Use of Schools Urged. 


“A wider use of the school plant has 
been advocated for years. Industry has 
long since discovered that satisfactory 
profits can be made only when its plants 
are used to capacity. School buildings 
are used only a part of the time that 
they might be used. It is interesting to 
note that the public school buildings 
would accommodate, with some adjust- 
ments for proper seating, 20,000,000 
adults who need elementary instruction. 

“Illiteracy and near-illiteracy are ex- 
tremely expensive. We are perhaps los- 
ing a billion dollars each year through 
lessened production, sickness, and crime, 
because of a lack of elementary educa- 
tion. z 

“Children of illiterates are growing 
up as illiterates. Illiteracy and ignorance 
are being perpetuated from generation 
to generation by the influence of one 
generation upon the next. It is being 
realized more and more that in order 
to reach children you must reach their 
parents and their neighbors. In Bun- 
combe County, North Carolina, it was 
found that school attendance of children 
in rural communities increased in pro- 
portion to the attendance of their par- 
ents at evening schools. 

“I saw, in France, whole camps of 
our young men who had been sent from 
this republic to ‘make the world safe 
for democracy’ and who could not read. 
Many of these men did not know the 
meaning of the word ‘democracy.’ They 
could not read the preamble to the con- 
stitution. Our military authorities in 
many cases, before they could use these 
men effectively, had to turn school mas- 
ters and teach them how to read simple 
orders and -how to follow directions. 
Illiteracy is not only a cause of acci- 
dents, disease, and crime in times of 
peace but it is a dangerous handicap in 
times of war. 

“The Bureau of the Census reports 
that 6 per’ cent of our entire population 
cannot sign their names. The Army test 
in 1917 of 1,500,000 men showed that 
25.3 per cent of them could not get the 
meaning from a typewritten page, nor 
could they write a letter.” 


ss 
Bill Would Permit 
Land Gift to Army 


The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs has just reported favorably to the 
House a bill (House Bill 17155) which 
would authorize the Secretary of War 
to accept an act of sale and a dedication 
of certain property from the city of New 
Orleans, used for an Army supply base 
by the War Department since 1918. 

The acquisition of the land was begun 
in 1918, according to the report, by‘ due 





Arrangements Changed 
In Hearings on Bridge 


A change in the arrangements for 
holding hearings in connection with the 
proposed bridge across the Columbia 
River at Longview, Wash., has been an- 
nounced by the Department of War. 

Instead of one hearing at Portland 
to begin March 15, Dwight F. Davis, 
Secretary of War, has decided that two 
hearings, one at Portland and another 
at Longview, should be held, to deter- 
mine the advisability of construcing the 
bridge. 

The full text of the department’s 
statement follows: The Secretary of 
War previously announced that a hear- 
ing would be held at Portland, Ore., on 
March 15, with reference to the pro- 


posed bridge across the Columbia River | 


at Longview, Wash. 


It has now been decided to hold two | 
hearings—one at Portland on March 15, | 


and another at Langview, immediately 


following. These hearings will be con- | 
ducted jointly by representatives of the | 
War Department, Department of Com- | 

merce and Department of Interior. 


Zeppelin is Planned 
To Use Gas as Fuel 


New Dirigible Probably Will 
Make Flight Around 
World. 


Construction of the framework of a | 


new Zeppelin which is planned to be pro- 
pelled by gas instead of liquid fuel and 
which may be used in trans-Atlantic 
voyages from Spain to South America 
has commenced at the Zeppelin Works 
at Friedrichshafen, Germany, according 


| to advices from Consul General Conger | 
The cost | 


Reynolds, Stuttgart, Germany, made 
public by the Department of Commerce 
March 2. It is further reported in Ger- 


| many that the Zeppelin probably will 
| make a trip around the world under the 


command of Dr. Hugo Eckener, who pi- 
loted the “Los Angeles” on its trans- 
Atlantic flight in 1924, prior to its in- 
stallation in the Europe-Southern Ameri- 
can service. The full text of the descrip- 
tion of the airship is as follows: 
Intended for Polar Filght. 

The new airship, which is to be known 
as the LZ-127, was originally intended 
to be used for polar exploration and the 
German people subscribed 2,250,000 
marks toward its construction, with the 
idea that a trip to the North Pole would 
be made. However, reported disagree- 
ment between Dr. Eckener and the offi- 
cials of the German section of the In- 
ternational Society for Exploration of 
the Arctic regarding details of the con- 
templated polar trip are said in Ger- 
many to indicate that the prospects for 
that trip are slight. 

So far the construction work on the 
new Zeppelin is partly experimental to 
test the plans for adapting the form of 
the ship to the new idea of using gas 
instead of gasoline or benzine for fuel, 
the consular report states. The frame 
of the craft is to be built so as to pro- 
vide gas cells in the upper portion for 
the usual lifting or carrying gas and to 
provide space in the lower portion. for 
the fuel gas which will drive the motors. 
Experiments of the Zeppelin Works and 


the Maybach Motor Company in the use | 


of gas as a fuel for airships are reported 
to have advanced to such a degree that 
the only question now at issue relates to 
the desirability of some specific type of 
gas. Officials of the - former concern 
state their experiments demonstrate that 
motors of airships run at least as well 
with gas as with benzine for fuel. 
Contemplates Use of Gas. 
The plan of the company contemplates 


the use of a gas approximating the spe- | 


cific gravity of air. As the gas is con- 
sumed its place in the ship will be taken 
by air so that the burden carried by the 
lifting gas will remain practically 


stable instead of decreasing rapidly as is | 
the case when liquid fuel is employed. | 
The engineers interested in the project | 
believe that this advantage will permit | 


a greater weight of passengers and 
freight to be carried, a factor which 
would be of considerable importance 
from a commercial standpoint. 

Press reports in Germany state that 
the LZ-127 probably will be completed 
by the latter part of this summer, that 
experimental trips over Europe will be 
made during the autumn and that, fol- 
lowing the rumored world flight, the 
trans-oceanic service between Seville, 
Spain and Buenos Aires, Argentina, will 
commence in the spring of 1928. These 
statements, however, have not been cor- 


roborated by officials of the Zeppelin | 


Works although they are not denied. 
A recent visit of Dr. Eckener to Spain is 
believed in Germany to be evidence that 
such plans are under consideration. 


Rehabilitation. of Disabled 
At Capital Proposed in Bill 


Provision for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia permanently disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to em- 
ployment would be made in House Bill 
No. 17349 just introduced by Represen- 
tative Summers (Rep.), of Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

Authority would be given to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and to supply such medical examinations 
as may be necessary. 

An appropriation of $16,000 to the 
Federal Board to carry out the provisions 
of the act for the fiscal year 1928 is pro- 
*vided in the measure. 


to difficulty experienced in obtaining the 
fee simple title, the acquisition of the 
land has not been completed, and none 
or the land. has as yet been pzid for. 
An act of Congress is needed to com- 
plete the transaction, under the laws of 
the State of Louisiana. 


Dirigible 


Construction 
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Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily bythe Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Anchors, Don. Common folks; a group 
of original poems. Radio gift ed. 
94 p., illus. Kansas City, Mo., Mc- 
Indoo publishing co., 1926. 27-2891 

Bailey, John Cann. .. . A question of 
taste. (English association, Pam- 
phlet no. 65). 20 p. Oxford, Oxford 
university press, 1926. 27-2985 

Baudelaire, Charles Pierre. Baudelaire, 
prose and poctry, translated by Ar- 
thur Symons. 280 p. N. Y., Boni, 
1926. 27-2713 

Beaumont, Sir John. The theater 
Apollo, an entertainment written in 
1625, ed. by W. W. Greg. (The Halse- 
wood books). 23 p. London, F. 
Etchells & H. Macdonald, 1926. 

27-2715 

Brewster, Mary. 
of New England in four acts with a 
prologu¢. 105 p. Boston, Badger, 
1927. 27-2889 

Carpenter, Millington Farwell. Hand- 
book of correct writing, by... Wil- 
liam S. Maulsby ... Thomas A. Knott. 
108 p. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927. 

27-2882 

Compton’s pictured encyclopedia... to 
to inspire ambition, to stimulate the 
imagination, to provide the inquiring 
mind with accurate informaton told 
in an interesting style, and thus lead 
into broader fields of knowledge, such 
is the purpose of this work. 10 v., 
illus. Chicago, F. E. Compton & co., 
1926. 27-2894 

Farjeon, Eleanor. Joan’s door, 
trated by Will Townsend. 
N. Y., Stokes, 1927. 27-2895 

Fiske, Horace Spencer." Poems on Chi- 
cago and Illinois. 60 p., illus. Boston, 
Mass., the Stratford Co., 1927. 


illus- 
127 p., illus. 


of | 


Interrogation; a play | 


27-2879 


Francis, James Allan. The real Jesus, 
and other sermons. 1531 p. Philadel- 
phia, the Judson Press, 1926. 27-2983 

Fulton, Maud. The brat; a comedy in 
three acts, reproduced from the 
original professional production by 
Nathaniel E. Reeid. . Longman’s play 
series.) 99 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
1926. = 27-2886 

Greenway, Walter Burton. Lenten ser- 
mons; mountain peaks of trial and 
suffering in the 40 days of our Lord’s 
life prior to the resurrection. 151 p. 
Philadelphia, H. M. Shelley. 27-2981 

Hellman, George Sidney. Lanes of mem- 
mory, wherein, in somewhat casual 
manner, we meet with poets and war- 
riors, collectors and educators, states- 
men and gamblers, millionaires and 
anarchists, painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, actors, and find that the fascina- 
tion of human life consists in its va- 
riety. 241 p, illus. N. Y., Knopf, 
1927. 27-2892 

Hughes, Langston. Fine clothes to the 
Jew. 89p. N.Y., Knopf, 1927, 27-2880 

Jamison, Alcinous Burton. The making 
of a super-race, 226 p. N. Y., The au- 
thor, 1926. 27-2982 

Kearton, Cherry. My dog Simba; the ad- 
ventures of a fox-terrier who fought a 
lion in Africa . . . with 21 photo- 
graphs by the author. 127 p. London, 
Arowsmith, 1926. 

King, Mary Wentworth.” These things I 


27-2887 | 


love. 85 p. Boston, Mass., The Strat- 
ford co., 1927. 27-2883 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich, Eleanor 
Hulda (Calhoun) princess. . , , 
The way, a study in play form of the 
bearings of scientific discovery on the 
interpretation of Christ; a theory of 
life submitted as a basis of organized 
human development, with a foreword 
by David Starr Jordan. 108 p. Stan- 
ford University, Calif., Stanford uni- 
versity press, 1926, 27-2884 
Miller, Meta Helena. Chateaubriand and 
English literature. (Thesis (Ph.D.)— 
Johns Hopkins University, 1922.) 191 
p. Baltimore, Md., the Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1925. 27-2716 
Oliver, Margaret Scott. Tea and little 
rice cakes, and other plays. 
Boston, Badger, 1926, 27-2890 
Contents: Tea and little rice cakes. 
—The king’s son.—He, on whom a 


sandal fell—The lost child—Hallie in | 


high.—Shadow and substance. 
Russell, Charles E. English mezzotint 
portraits and their states from the in- 
vention of mezzotinting until 
early part of the 19th century. 2 y, 
illus. London, Halton & T. Smith, 
1926, 27-2980 
Shankle, George Earlie. A handbook of 
the analysis, technique, and figurative 
expressions of poetic literature. 54 p. 
Jackson, Miss., 1926. 
Bibliography: P. 53-54, 
Sholto-Douglas, Nora I. Synopses of 
English fiction. 392 p. N. Y., Stokes 
1926, 27-26028 
“Printed in Great Britain.” 
Untermeyer, Louis. Yesterday and to- 
day; a collection of verse (mostly 
modern) designed for the average per- 
son of 9 to 19 and possibly higher, 
with many delectable drawings as well 
as linoleum blocks by Edna Reindel. 
383 p., illus. N. Y., Harcourt, 1927, 
‘ 27-2 
Van Rensselaer, Stephen. Check tet of 
early American bottles and flasks. 
Rey. ed. 320 p., illus. Peterborough, 
N. H., Transcript printing co., 1926. 
27- 
Van Rensselaer, Stephen. Early auns 
can bottles and flasks. Rev. ed, 320 
p., illus. Peterborough, N. H., Tran- 
script printing co., 1926. 27-2979 
“Part II, Check list” also issued sep- 
arately. 
Part of pages blank “For listing bot- 
tles not now known or for memo- 
randum,” 


Whitman, Walt. Leaves of grass, 


Abridged ed., with prose selections, | 


edited with an introduction by Emory 
Holloway. 421 p. N. Y., Doubleday, 
1926, 27-2885 

Williams, Mrs. Harriet Amelia (Trum- 
bull). Selections from the poems of 
tees 103 p., illus. Buffalo, Priv, 
print., 1927. 27-2881 

“Edited and published by her son 
. +. James Harvey Williams.” 

Wyer, Samuel S. Authoritive statement 
on science. Evolution. Religion and 
the Bible, with introduction by Wil- 
liam Oxley: Thompson. 30 p. Colum- 
bus, 0., 1926. 26-26807 


— of authorities quoted”: 1 p. at 
end. 


Latest Government Publications 


Documents described under this 
heading are obtainable at prices 
stated from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. The 
Library of Congress card numbers 
are given. 


| United States Census of Agriculture; 


1925. Virginia, Statistics by Counties, 
Final Figures. Issued by the Bureau 
of Census, Department of Commerce. 
Price 10 cents. 27-26240 
Resources, Economic Condi- 
tions, Trade and Finance. By Charles 
H. Cunningham, American Commercial 
Attache, Madrid, and Philip M. Copp, 
Division of Regional Information. 
With the Assistance of W. Stanley 
Hollis, Consul General, Lisbon, and 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
t 
| 
| 


John J. Coyle, Vice Consul, Oporto, 

Portugal. Trade Bulletin No. 455. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce, Department of Commerce. 

Price 10 cents. 27-26211 
Current Tables, Atlantic Coast of North 

America, For the Year 1928. Pub- 

lished by the United States Coast and 

Geodetic Survey, Department of Com- 

merce. Price 10 cents. [22-26822] 
Commerce Reports, A Weekly Survey of 

Foreign Trade, Published by the Bu- 

reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce, Department of Commerce, Feb- 

ruary 28, 1927, Volume 9. 

Special articles in this issue on the “The 
Course of Monetary Stabilization in Den- 
mark,” “The Commercial Progress of Para- 
gauy,” and “British Business in 1926 as 


Affected by the Coal Stoppage.” Price 10 
cents per copy. 


— 


Army Orders 


The Department of the Navy has issued 
Special Orders No. 49 to Army personnel 
as follows: 

Promotions. 

The promotion of each of the following- 

named officers is announced: 


| 


Signal Corps—Dale P. Mason, from Seec- ° 


ond Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, Jan. 
29, 1927. 

Cavlary—Lucien S. S. Berry, from Cap- 
tain to Major, Feb. 1, 1927; Hal M. Rose, 
from First Lieutenant to Captain, Feb. 
1, 1927. 

Field Artillery—Desmond O'Keefe, from 
First Lieutenant to Captain, Jan, 30, 1927; 
John T. B. Bissell, from First Lieutenant to 
Captain, Feb. 5, 1927; Raymond T. Thomp- 
kins, from Second Lieutenant to First Lieu- 
tenant, Jan. 13, 1927; George A.A. Jones, 
from Second Lieutenant to First Lieuten- 
ant, Jan. 13, 1927; Donald F. Fritch (de- 
tailed in A. C.), from Second Licutenant to 
First Lieutenant, Jan. 30, 1927, 

Coast Artillery Corps—Louis C. brinton, 
ir., from Major to Lieutenant Colonel, Jan. 
26, 1927; Frank C. McConnell, from Second 
Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, Jan. 26, 1927. 

Infantry—Grady D. Epps, from Second 
Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, Jan. 24, 1927. 

Philippine Scouts—Nemesio Catalan, from 
Second Lieutenant to First Lieutenant, 
Feb. 1, 1927. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

The following officers from Wright Field, 
Ohio, for training: Maj. Edward Everett 
Damon, Chi¢ago, Ill.; Maj. Charles Hollen 
Terry, Cineinnati, Ohio; Capt. Merton 
James Douthitt, Waukegan, IIl.; and Capt. 


| Charles Eli Simons, Des Moines, lowa. 


Capt. William Francis Story (Reserve), 
to intermediate depot, New York City for 
training. 

Capt. Raymond Lyle Keith (Reserve), 
Washington, D. C., to general intermedi- 
ate depot, Washington, D. C., for training. 

Infantry. 

Capt. John Jacob Bethurum is transferred 
to Field Artillery and will proceed from 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 

Lieut. Col. Hugh S. Brown from duty as 
student, Command and General Staff School, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Fort Eustis, 


4 Virginia. 


_Lieut. Col. Fred W. Bugbee, Army War 
College, Washington, D, C., to Fort Moul- 
trie, 8. C., to assume charge of that post. 

First Lieut. Arthur Richardson Baird is 
transferred to Ordnance Dept., and will re- 
main on present duties, 

: ' Other Branches. 
Lieut. Col. Albert R. White, Dental Corps, 


Denver, Colo., to Fort Omaha, Nebr., for | 


examination by Army retiring board. 

_ First Lieut. Glenn Virgil Conrad, Air 

Corps, Washington, D. C., to Langley Field, 

Va., for duty. 
Capt. Earle C. 


Ewert, Field Artillery, 


from assignment at Minneapolis, Minn., to | 


commanding general, Seventh Corps Area, 
for duty with General Staff Corps at his 
headquarters. 

_First Lieut. Harold J. Conway, Coast Ar- 
tillery, is detailed in Ordnance Dept.. on 
completion of 
School, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Warrant Officer Roscoe E. Kelley, from 
Quartermaster School, Philadelphia, Pa., to 
duty with quartermaster, Chilkoot Bar- 
racks, Alaska. 

Lieut, Col. Samuel G. Talbot, adjutant 
general, now on duty in office of Adjutant 
General, will assume duties in office of re- 
cruiting officer of commanding general Dis- 
trict of Washington, in addition to present 
duties. 

Capt. James H. Blackwell, Med. Corps, 
San Juan, Porto Rico, to Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital, Washington, D. C., for treat- 
ment, 

Lieut. Col. Kenneth C. Masteller, Coast 
Artillery, Denver, Colo, to Fort Omaha, 
Nebr., for examination by Army retiring 
board. 

First Lieut. Frederick Henry Schavior, 
Chemical Warfare Service Reserve, from 
Stamford, Conn., to Washington, D. C., for 
duty in connection with procurement ac- 
tivities, 

Retirements. 

Master Sergt. Ernest (. A. Barber, Med. 

Dept., Hot Springs National Park, Ala. 
Leaves of Absence. 

Capt. Nicholas Szilagyi, Inf., 2 months. 

Capt) William P. Schwatel, Inf., 2 months. 

Lieut. Col. Benjamin F. Miller, Field Ar- 
tillery. 2 months. 


132 p. | 


the | 


27-2888 | 
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Senate Passes Bill 
For Modernization. 


Of Two Battleships 


Measure Provides Appropri- 
ation of $13,150,000 
to Increase Gun 
Elevation. 


The Senate on March 1 passed the bill 
(H. R. No. 16507) authorizing moderni- 
zation of the U. S. S. Oklahoma and the 
U. S. S. Nevada at a cost of $13,150,000. 


| The authorization permits the increase in 


gun elevations on these capital ships, 
but the bill provides that the alterations 
shall be subject to the limitations pre- 
scribed in the naval armaments treaty 
of August 17, 1925. 

The bill also increases the limit for the 
cost of converting the §. S. Lexington 
and S. S, Saratoga into airplane tenders 
to $40,000,000 each, and increases : to 
$6,500,000 the limitation imposed in the 
Naval Department and Naval Service 
Appropriation Act of 1926 for a mine- 
laying fleet submarine. 

Hangars to Cost $370,000. 

The Senate on March 1 also passed the 
bill (H. R. No. 16973) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed - with 
the construction of certain public works 
at various naval air stations as follows: 

Naval air station, Coco Solo, Canal 
Zone: Officers’ quarters, $240,000; quar- 
ters for married chief petty officers, 
$144,000; barracks and mess hall, $400,- 
000; engine-overhaul shop, $90,000; gen- 
eral storehouse, $187,000; two hangars, 
$370,000. 

Naval air station, Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii: Engine-overhaul shop, $110,000; 
aircraft-overhaul shop, $110,000; hangar 
and assembly shop, $216,000; storehouse, 
$300,000; magazine, $30,000; hangar, 
$224,000; runway and beach, $160,000. 

; Naval air station, Sand Point, Wash- 
ington: Hangar, $120,000; engine-over- 
shop, $70,000; aircraft-overhaul 
shop, $60,000; runway and beach, $75,- 
000; storehouse, $60,000; inflammable 
stores, $26,000; magazine, $20,000; ad- 
ministration building and dispensary, 
$55,000; barracks and mess hall, $225,- 
000;. officers’ quarters, $130,000; power 
house, distributing systems, roads, and 
walks, $140,000; pier, $40,000; railroad 
connection, $30,000. 

Float to Cost $5,000. 

Naval air station, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia: Seaplane hangar, $120,000; run- 
way and beach, $50,000; storehouse, 
$210,000. 

Naval air station, Hampton Roads, 
Virginia: Boat-landing float, $5,000; 
seaplane hangar and shop, $285,000; run- 


ways and beaches, $100,000; storeh 
$250,000. cyeree eee 


Air Corps of Army 
_ ‘To Begin Expansion 


Preparations Made to Enlarge 
Units With Fund Provided 
By Congress. 


: [Continued from Page 1.1 
nation’s aerial defense units as provided 
for in the Army appropriation bill 
signed by President Coolidge last week. 

The measure set aside $21,891,000 to- 
wards the expansion and support of the 
Army Air Corps and marks the first 
step toward transforming the first in- 
crement of the Nation’s Army air pro- 


gram from plans on paper to planes in 
the air. 


The outstanding feature of the bill is 
authorization for the purchase of 590 
planes at a cost of $12,005,000. Of these 
planes, 508 are for the direct use of the 
Army Air Corps and th: remaining 82 
for the National Guard. 

Those for the Army fall into the. fol- 
lowing sudivisions: 258 training planes, 
94 pursuit, 61 observation, 45 attack, 
25 bombardment, 9 cargo planes and 16 
planes of various service test types. 

Contract for the construction of these 
new aircraft will be let at the earliest 
possible opprtunity and as soon as those 
in charge of aircraft procurement have 
decided upon by types of ships to be used. 
_ Another important provision in the bill 
is that which increases the Army Air 
Corps personnel during the coming fiscal 
year from 912 to 1,100 officers and 8,760 
to 10,008 enlisted men, 

_ Other items in the Army appropria- 
tion bill which directly benefit the Air 
Corps follows: 

$2,200,000 for experimental and re- 
search work; set aside $200,000 for the 
purchase of helium from the Bureau of 
Mines; appropriate $275,000 for lighter- 
than-air equipment, and $1,062,935 for 
technical construction and improvements 
at Air Corps stations. 

The measure authorizes the reimburse- 
ment for the expense incurred in train- 


: | ing reserve officers in an amount 
course at Coast Artillery | ¥! oqeal 


to approximately 17,000 flying hours, and 


| enables the War Department to call 110 


additional reserve Officers into service for 
one year of active duty. 


Marine Corps Orders 


_ The Department of the Navy has just 
issued the following orders to Marine Corps 
personnel: 

First Lieut. M. L. Shively, detached: First 
Brigade, Haiti, to M. B., Nay Yard, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Second Lieut. C. T. Bailey, on- March 5 
detached M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., 
Parris Island, S. C. 

Second Lieut. J. D. Muncie, detached M. 
B., Quantico, Va., to Department of the 
Pacific. via the U. S. S. Sirius sailing from 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about March 14. 

Chf. Mar. Gnr. R. F. Slingluff, detached 
M. B., Quantico, Va., to M. B., N. M. D., 
Yorktown, Va. 

Mar. Gnr. R. C. Allan, detached M..B., N, 
M. D., Yorktown, Va., to M. B., Quantico, 
Virginia. ‘ 

No changes were announced on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1927. 
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Validity of Flexible Tariff Provisions Is Upheld 
In Decision Made by Court of Customs Appeals 


Delegation of Power 


To President Upheld 


Importers Protest of Increase 
In Tariff on Barium Dioxide 
Is Not Sustained. 


7. W. Hampton, sr., & Co., APPELLANT, 
v. Unitep States; UNITED STATES 
Court oF Customs APPEALS, No. 2761, 
CALENDAR No. 26. 


The Court of Customs Appeals held in 
this decision that Congress in granting 
the President power to increase customs 
duties by adding the differences in costs 
of production ascertained by him under 
section 315, Tariff Act of 1922, acted 
within constitutional limits. The case 
concerned the increase in duty ordered 
by Presidential proclamation on barium 
dioxide from 4 to 6 cents a pound. In 
the opinion of the court, delivered by 
Presiding Judge Graham and printed in 
the issue of March 2, the issues of the 
case were set forth and it is continued in 
full text: 

We have already, in another connec- 
tion, called attention to Field v. Clark, 
143 U. S. 649, and Buttfield v. Stranahan, 
192 U.S. 470. It is only necessary at 
this time to point out that, in both cases, 
particularly the former, the very broad 
latitude given to the executive equaled, 
if it did not much exceed, that claimed 
to be given by the statute before us. It 
would be quite difficult to conceive of a 
greater range of authority than that 
found in Field v. Clark, where the Chief 
Executive was empowered to take cer- 
tain imports from the free list and place 
them upon a dutiable list, when “the was 
satisfied” that duties were being imposed 
by some country upon our exports, which 
“he may deem to be reciprocally unequal 
and unreasonable.” In other words, un- 
der the statute in the Field case the 
President was empowered to make goods 
dutiable by removing them from the free 
list. No attempt was there made as in 
the statute before us now, to name any 
elements which the President might 
make use of in arriving at a finding of 
fact. It is contended that the Field case, 
supra, differs from the one at bar here, 
in that in the Field case, specific rates 


of duty were named in the act to take ef- | 


fect upon the issuance of the President’s 
proclamation, and here the rate is to be 
fixed by the President. We are unable 
to perceive the difference. In each case, 
the effort of Congress was to protect 
products of the United States which 


might be threatened by injurious cop- 


petitive products from abroad—in one 
case by unfair: governmental methods, 
in the other by differing business condi- 
tions. The important thing in each case 
was that an amount of duty be imposed, 
sufficient for the protection of the threat- 
ened industry. It cannot be concluded 
that naming the rate in the Field case 
and directing the Executive to compute 
it in the case at bar make that law con- 
stitutional and this one unconstitutional. 
The Constitution, in conferring upon the 
Congress the power to “lay and col- 
lect * * * duties,” does not declare, even 
by implication, that the Congress must 
exercise the power thus given to it by 
naming in specific terms the rate of duty 
to be applied. When it appears that the 
power to lay duties has been given to 
the Congress without reservation, we 
may safely conclude that the way in 
which that power shall be exercised is 
left to its discretion. 
Maryland, 4 Wheat. 315. See also Os- 
born v. United States Bank, 9 Wheat. 


737, and Murray’s Lessee et al v. Ho- 
| 


boken, etc., 18 How. 272 (281). 

Whether the particular statute before 
us is wise or unwise is not for our con- 
sideration. This is a political question, 
with which courts will not deal. The cure 
for an unwise and injudicious exercise 
of its constitutional powers by the Con- 


gress lies with the people, from whom | 


its members derive their commissions. 
Springer v. United States, 102 U. S. 
586; Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. v. United 
States, 12 Ct. Cust. Appls. 299 (304); 
McCray v. United States, 195 U. S. 27 
(54); Flint v. Stone, Tracy Co., 220 U.S. 
107 (169). 


Decision Comments 


On Uniformity Clause 

The statements of many persons are 
cited, some of whom are present or past 
members of the United States Tariff 
Commission, to the effect that it is im- 
possible to precisely establish the cost 
of production of an article. This may be 
conceded. It is likewise impossible to 
ascertain, aside from the realm of 
mathematics, with scientific accuracy, 
most of the things upon which our lives 
and human governments depend. At 
most, we must be content with a rea- 
sonable accuracy, and this, we believe, 
is all that is required in the administra- 
tion of the law now before us. As was 
said in Cramer v. Arthur, 102 U. S. 612 
(617), a case involving the conversion 
of currency: 

The Government gets at the truth, as 
near as it can, and proclaims it. 

And in Patton v. Brady, Executrix, 
184 U.S. 608 (622), in commenting upon 
the uniformity clause in Section 8, Art. 
I of the Constitution: 

Perfect uniformity and perfect equal- 
ity of taxation, in all the aspects in which 
the human mind can view it, is a base- 
less dream, as this Court has said more 
than once. 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that 
Section 315 is not so uncertain of admin- 
istration as to amount to a deleration 
of legislative power to the Chief Execu- 
tive, but is, in that respect, a valid exer- 
cise of the constitutional power of the 
Congress. 

It is next contended by appellant that 
the President cannot be haled into Court 
and sued by a citizen; that his acts un- 
der Section 815 are not reviewable by 
the courts; that the acts of an adminis- 


t 


McCulloch vy. ! 


trative officer exercising delegated power 
must, if they are to be held valid, always 


be so subject to review; and that the | 


President may, under this section, prac- 
tically rewrite a tariff law in form and 
in substance, without accountability to 
anyone. If this be true, it goes without 
saying that the section cannot be sus- 
tained. But we cannot agree with either 
the premises or the conclusion. The of- 
fice of President is one of high standing 
and vast responsibility; public policy re- 
quires, and the courts have uniformly 
held, that, in the discharge of his high 
office, in all those matters which have 
been entrusted to his discretion, he is 
not to be interfered with or under the 
control of the courts. Such powers are 
political in their nature and for the 
proper exercise of these the President 
is responsible only to the country. The 
| power of the President to appoint diplo- 
matic representatives, members of the 
judiciary, and subordinate officials, to 
negotiate treaties, to control and direct 
the activities of the Army and Navy, to 
supervise foreign relations, and to rec- 
-ommend and veto acts of the legislative 
branch of the Government, are patent 
examples of such powers. In the execu- 
tion of such powers, the President may 
act unwisely and to the great injury of 
individual and national interests, but for 
such acts there can be no remedy, under 
our Constitution, but the political one 
committed to the suffrage of the people. 


But when duties are imposed upon the | 


President over and beyond his purely 
political ones, duties which he does not 
perform because of his constitutional 
power as Chief Executive but because 
the Congress has constituted him an 
agent for the better execution of some 
legislative policy, and in the execution 
of which powers personal or property 
rights are involved, then such acts are 
ministerial only, and are subject to re- 
view by the courts. Or, as was better 
said by Chief Justice Marshall in Mar- 

bury v. Madison, 1 Cranch 137 (166), 
; speaking of the Secretary of State: 

But when the legislature proceeds to 
impose on that officer other duties; when 
he is directed peremptorily to perform 
certain acts; when the rights of indi- 
viduals are dependent on the _per- 
formance of those acts; he is so far the 
officer of the law; is amenable to the 
laws for his conduct; and cannot, at his 
discretion, sport away the vested rights 
of others. 


Refers to Powers 
Of Section 315 


This conclusion finds further support 
a the following authorities. State of 
Mississippi v. Johnson, 4 Wall. 475 
(500); Morrill v. Jones. 106 U. S. 466; 
Webster v. Luther, 163 U. S. 331 (342); 


S. 649 (694); American School of Mag. 
| Healing v. MeAnnulty, 187 U. S. 94 
(110); Burfenning v. C. St. P. ete., Ry., 
|163 U. S. 321 (323); Monongahela 
Bridge v. United States, 216 U. S. 177 
|} (195). 
It is probable that the Congress con- 
| ferred upon the President this grant of 
power with the idea that, because of 
the great publicity attending the acts of 
the Chief Executive and his great re- 
sponsibility to the people, there would 
be less likelihood of precipitate and ill- 
advised action, and greater dignity and 
standing would attend the accomplished 
act. But whatever the legislative pur- 
pose may have been, the acts of the 
President thereunder are.entitled to no 
greater significance and should be meas- 
ured by no other rule than that to be 
| be given and used in considering the cast 
of any other fact-finding official or board 
which the Congress may have named. 
The law is not concerned as to the 


{son who shall perform the duties re- 
; quired, but regards only the powers 
which are granted and the things which 
may be done as a result of such grant. 
An analysis of Section 315 discloses that 
i the President is not therein given any 
discretion as to what he shall do, but 
| only as to how he shall do it. We have 
| hereinbefore set out at some length the 
| powers granted by the section, and it is 
| not necessary to recount them again. 





———_______. 


Lower Court Findin 


Upheld In Decision 


Executive Charges Under Flex- 
ible Provisions of Tariff Act 
Are Reviewable. 


proclaims a change of duty, if, in so do- 
ing, he acts beyond the law or fails to 
comply with its express mandates, then 
we cannot doubt that the person 
aggrieved thereby may find adequate re- 
lief in the courts. We need not go be- 
yond the case at bar for an illustration 
of this. Here the importer has pro- 
tested against the imposition of additional 
duties because of the alleged unconsti- 
tutionality of the act under which it was 
imposed, and upon that claim he is en- 
titled to a proper hearing in the courts. 
Can it be denied that if, in the imposi- 
tion of this rate of duty, the President 
had proceeded without taking the steps 
directed by Section 315, the importer 
could have set these facts out in his pro- 
test and had an adjudication thereon? 
To deny this would be to give to the 
act of the President a peculiar sanctity 
and inviolability not attaching to the 
acts of other officials of the Government 
performing similar fact-finding duties; 
and this we are neither called upon to 
do nor justified by the law in doing. 
We are unable to see why any different 
rule of law should be applied to the 
President’s finding of facts under Section 
315 than the one applied to the finding 
of valuation by an appraiser of mer- 
chandise at our ports. In such cases, 
while the courts have held the finding of 
valuation made by the appraiser to be 
conclusive, if he proceeds upon a wrong 


| principle, contrary to law, his acts are 


subject to judicial control and correction. 
Badger v. Cusimano, 130 U. S. 39; Rob- 
ertson v. Frank Bros. Co., 182 U. S. 17 
(24); Muser v. Magone, 155 U. S. 240 
(247); United States v. Passavant, 169 


| U. S. 16 (21). 


Holds Executive Acts 
Subject to Control 
We are, therefore, unable to agree 


' with this contention made by appellant. 


Finally, it is argued that Section 315 
dicloses that its primary and only pur- 
pose is the protection of the industries of 
the United States and not the raising 
of revenue for governmental purposes; 
that the section, in effect, proposes to 


| take from the pockets of the taxpayers, 
| moneys with which to protect a favored 
| class, and that the Congress has no con- 
| stitutional power to so legislate. 


| United States v. Wong Kim Ark, 169 U., | 


The Tariff Act of 1922 is entitled ‘An 
act to provide revenue, to regulate com- 


| merce with foreign countries, to encour- 
| age the industries of the United States, 


and for other purposes.” 42 Stat. 941, 


| 942. In each of the subsections (a) and 


; each the preamble is 


(b) of Section 345 the preamble is “That 
in order to regulate the foreign com- 
merce of the United States and to put 
into force and effect the policy of the 
Congress by this act intended,” and in 
followed by a re- 


cital that this policy is to levy duties, 


| within certain prescribed limits, suffi- 
|; clent to equalze the differences in costs 
| of production in the United States and 


| 
| 


the principal competing foreign coun- 
tries. This appears plainly to be an ef- 


| fort to afford protection to certain 


industries of the United States. But 
must this protection be considered as 
the sole and only reason for the 
legislation, or as a purpose inci- 
dental to its revenue provisions? We 


| believe the latter view should obtain. 


| identity or official standing of the per- | 


The Constitution gives to the legis- 


j lative branch of our Government the 


| tight to levy taxes and duties. 


Aside 


| from the constitutional inhibition against 
| taxes on exports and the requirement of 


uniformity in indirect taxes and propor- 


| tion in direct taxes, the power to impose 
; such taxes and duties was given without 


reservations. 


; County v. Oregon, 7 Wall. 71 (77-79); 


| It will suffice to say that the powers | 


granted to the President by the 
tion are circumscribed within 
bounds. 


| sec- 
| narrow 
Under subsection (a) he may 
; increase or decrease the rate or change 
| a classification, but only to the extent 
| necessary to accomplish the purpose of 
the Congress, and then not more or less 
than 50 per centum of the rates specified 
| in the act. He may not change the 
classification of a dutiable article from 
| the free list to the dutiable list or vice 
| versa, or from a_ specific to an ad 
| valorem rate, or vice versa. Under sub- 
section (b) he can not decrease an ad 
| valorem rate more than 50 per centum 
of the rate specified in the statute, and 
he cannot increase such rate. He can 
| take no action under this section without 
a prior 
States 


United 

must 
proclaim a change back to the rate speci- 
fied in the statute when the emergency 
is at an end. If, in case of any duty 


| the 
provision specified in the statute, the 
| 


He 


investigation by 
Tariff Commission. 


President has not proclaimed a change 
of rate or classification as provided in 
Section 315, it must be presumed, as a 
matter of law, and agreeably to the fa- 
miliar doctrine that every public official 
must be assumed, in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, to have performed his 
duties in pursuance to law, that, as to 
such rate, the President has not found 
that such changes are necessary to 
| equalize the differences in cost of pro- 
dution in the United States and the prin- 
cipal competing country. The first an- 
nouncement of a finding 
such a change in duty is the proclama- 
tion to be issued by the President. Until 
such proclamation has been issued, the 
President may not, under this statute, 
be coerced or controlled by the mandates 
of the courts. 
But when, in the performance of his 
duties, under this section, the President 


Loan 
(663). 


655 
occurs 


Assn. v. Topeka, 20 Wall. 
It therefore frequently 


| that taxes or duties are imposed which 
| have a double purpose of revenue and 


requiring | 


other purpose thought to be for the pub- 
lic welfare. In such cases the courts 
have usually held the revenue purpose to 
be controlling and the public welfare 
purpose to be incidental only. In re Kol- 
lock, 165 U. S. 526; United States v. 
Doremus, 249 U. S. 86; Child Labor Tax 
Case, 259 U. S. 20. 


Child Labor Case 
Held Inapplicable 


The statute before us here does not 
appear to be subject to the objections 
which influenced the judgment of the 
court in the Child Labor Case, supra. 
Section 315 is a part of a comprehensive 
and complete revenue measure, and, al- 
though the purpose of protection to do- 
mestic industries is plainly evident 
therein, this purpose must, we believe, in 
harmony with the authorities cited, be 
held to be one incidental to the primary 
purpose of revenue. 

If, however, section 315 may be con- 
sidered merely as a measure for the pro- 
tection of domestic industries, and not 
as a revenue measure, it is argued by 
the Government that, as such, it is a 
valid exercise of the power granted to 
Congress in Article I, section 8: 

The Congress shall have power * * * 
to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes. 

As has already been noted, both the 
title of the Tariff Act of 1922 and the 
text of section 315 recite that one of the 
purposes of said act and section is to 
regulate the foreign commerce of the 
United States. The congressional intent 
is therefore plainly evident. But is the 
levying of discriminatory duties upon 
certain classes of imports in order to 


fv 


‘ 


Presidential 


How or when they mav be | 


i imposed are political questions. Lane | 


Powers 


protect and encourage certain domestic 
industries a proper exercise of the con- 
stitutional grant of power to regulate 
commerce? This raises a question of 
much nicety but one which, we think, 
may be answered by reference to a line 
of legislative enactments and judicial 
pronouncements extending back into the 
earliest periods of the existence of our 
Government, 

Section 1 of the Tariff Act of July 4, 
1789, 1 Stat. 24, the first tariff act en- 
acted by the Congress of the United 
States, contained this preamble: 

Whereas it is necessary for the sup- 
port of government, for the discharge of 
the debts of the United States, and the 
encouragement and protection of manu- 
facturers, that duties he laid on goods, 
wares and merthandises imported: 

Following this act, a legislative policy 
of protection for the shipping and indus- 
tries of the United States began, a policy 
which has continued through every gen- 
eral tariff revision act, and in many cus- 
toms administration and other acts, from 
that time to the present. Many of these 
acts, for convenience in reference, are as 
follows: Section 5, Act of July 4, 1789 
(1 Stat. 24); sections 2, 3, and 4, Act of 
August 10, 1790 (1 Stat. 180); section 
51, Act of March 3, 1791 (1 Stat. 210); 
section 3, Tariff Act of March 27, 1804 
(2 Stat. 299); section 4, Tariff Act of 
April 27, 1816 (3 Stat. 318); section 1, 
Tariff Act of May 6, 1822 (3 Stat. 681); 
section 4, Act of January 7, 1824 (4 Stat. 
3); section 8, Act of April 20, 1826 (4 
Stat. 154); Act of May 9, 1828 (4 Stat. 
269); section 1, Act of May 24, 1828 (4 
Stat. 8308); Act of May 29, 1830 (4 Stat. 
419); section 1, Act of May 29, 1830 (4 
Stat. 419; section 3, Act of July 13, 1832 
(4 Stat. 579); section 1, Act of July 14, 
1882 (4 Stat. 604); Act of March 3, 1845 
(5 Stat. 748); sections 1 and 4, Act of 
March 1, 1873 (17 Stat. 482); section 3, 
and paragraph 2381, section 17, Act of 
October 1, 1890 (26 Stat. 567); sections 
21 and 22, Tariff Act of August 27, 1894 
(28 Stat. 551); title and section 4, Tariff 
Act of July 24, 1897 (30 Stat. 151); title 
and sections 2, 4, and 6, Tariff Act of 
August 5, 1909 (36 Stat. 11); section IV, 
A and E, Tariff Act of October 3, 1913 
(38 Stat. 192.) 

For 138 years this legislative practice 
has persisted unchallenged and appar- 
ently with the approval of the people. 
While we do not wish to be understood 
as holding that such a legislative prac- 
tice is in itself conclusive as to the con- 
stitutionality of a measure framed along 
such lines, or that continued legislative 
practice can make constitutional that 
which is clearly unconstitutional, yet a 
legislative practice of such long continu- 
ance (some of which is contemporaneous 
with the Constitution) and so well under- 
stood and tacitly agreed to, must be 
given weight in determining the validity 
of a legislative enactment the constitu- 
tionality of which is thought to be doubt- 
ful; and such has been the uniform hold- 
ing of our courts. Stuart v. Laird, 1 
Cranch, 299 (309); Waring v. Clarke, 5 
How. 440 (458); Cooley v. Philadelphia, 
12 How. 299 (315); Weazie Bank v. 
Fenno, 8 Wall. 583 (544); Ames v. Kan- 
sas, 111 U. S. 449 (469); Field v. Clark, 
supra, 683; McPherson v. Blacker, 146 
U. S. 1. (27); Fairbank v. United States, 
181 U. S. 283 (307); McGrain v. Daugh- 
erty, — U. S. — (United States Daily, 
3981). 

The scope and extent of the congres- 
sional power to regulate commerce has 
received the frequent consideration of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheat 1; Russell v. 
Williams, 106 U. S. 623; Buttfield v. 
Stranahan, supra. 


Previous Proclamations 
Have Been Upheld 


On numerous occasions acts of Con- 
gress declaring embargoes either di- 
rectly, or by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, have been sustained as a valid ex- 
ercise of its constitutional power te 
regulate commerce. The Brig Aurora 
supra; State of Pennsylvania v. Wheek 
ing and B. Bridge Co., 18 How. 421, 
Leisy v. Hardin, 1385 U. S. 100; Field 
v. Clark, supra; The Abby Dodge, 223 
U. S. 166 (176); Brown v. Maryland, 
12 Wheat. 419, 

The act of February 18, 1862, 12 
Stat. 338, prohibited the sale of spirit- 
ous liquors to certain Indians. The Su- 
preme Court, in United States v. Holli- 
day, 3 Wall. 407 (417), held the act 
valid as a regulation of commerce. In 
Case of the State Freight Tax, 15 Wall. 
232, the court quotes with approval 
the definition given by Judge Story of 
the word “commerce,’’ as used in the 
Constitution: 

Commerce consists in selling the 
superfluity, in purchasing articles of 
necessity, as well productions as manu- 
factures, in buying from one nation and 
selling to another, or in transporting the 
merchandise from the seller to the 
buyer to gain the freight. 

In Henderson v. Mayor of New York, 
92 U. S. 259, and in Oceanic Steam 
Navigation Co. v. Stranahan, 214 U. S. 
820 (334), the regulation of foreign 
immigration was held to be within the 
congressional power to regulate com- 
merce. The power to build or encour- 
age interstate railways and highways 
was sustained as a proper exercise of 
that power in California v. Pac. R. R. 
Co., 127 U. S. 1 (89). 

Reference is also had to the Lottery 
Case, 188 U. S. 321 . (359), sustaining 
the anti-lotter; act of March 2, 1895, 
28 Stat. 963, and Hoke and Economides 
v. United States, 227 U. S. 308 (323), 
sustaining the validity of the Mann Act 
of June 25, 1910, 36 Stat. 825. 

In Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 
251, the constitutionality of the child 
labor act of September 1, 1916, 39 Stat. 
675, was involved. The statute was 
held not to be a regulation of interstate 
commerce. The court there ovserved 
that there were special reasons, based 
upon public policy, which led to the con- 
clusion in Hoke v. United States, supra, 
and other similar cases, which do not 
obtain in ordinary commercial inter- 
course. It was, however, reiterated that 
Congress had ample power to regulate 
commerce, except wherein it might at- 
tempt to assume a jurisdiction of the 
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States, reserved and not granted by the 
Constitution. 

The rule, we believe, to be gathered 
from the cases cited, when read in the 
light of the later anonuncement in Ham- 
mer v. Dagenhart, supra, and with due 
consideration for the perpetuation of 
our dual system of national and State 
governments, may be stated thus: 

In foreign commerce, the power to 
regulate includes the right to levy dis- 
criminatory duties and the right to pro- 
hibit; and this legislative right is ab- 
solute. 


Cites Power to Regulate 
Interstate Commerce 


In interstate commerce the right to 
regulate includes the right to prohibit 
when the character of the traffic pro- 
hibited is such as to require prohibition 
for the public welfare. In such cases 
the test is always the character of the 
act prohibited. Where there is no rea- 
sonable ground for the prohibition, re- 
sulting from a public necessity, such 
prohibition of commerce will not be up- 
held. 

In Houston, East & West Texas Ry. 
vy. United States, 234 U. S. 342 (351), 
the court, in discussing the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to regulate 
commerce, said: 


Congress is empowered to regulate,— 
that is, to provide the law for the gov- 
ment of interstate commerce; to enact 
“all appropriate legislation” for its 
“protection .and advancement” (The 
Daniel Ball, 10 Wall. 557, 564); to 
adopt measures “to promote its growth 
and insure its safety’ (Conuty of 
Mobile v. Kimball, supra); “to foster, 
protect, control and restrain.” 

Again, in Dayton-Goose Creek Rail- 
way v. United States, 263 U. S. 456 
(478), it was said: 

This is too narrow a view of the com- 
merce clause, To regulate in the sense 


intended is to foster, protect and con- | 


trol the commerce with appropriate re- 
gard to the welfare of those who are 
immediately concerned, as well as the 
public at large, and to promote its 
growth and insure its safety. 

While the last two cases cited \dealt 
with questions of interstate commerce, 
no reason is apparent why the same 
conclusions should not be reached in 
matters pertaining to foreign commerce, 
the constitutional grant of power as to 
each being incorporated in the same 
language. 

From a consideration of these au- 
thorities, together with the evident pur- 
pose of the Congress as expressed in 
the act before us, section 315, imposing 
sufficient duties upon imported products 
to equalize the difference in cost cf 
production in the United States and the 
principal competing country, is a valid 
exercise of the constitutional grant of 
power to the Congress to regulate com- 
merce. It was for the Congress to 
select the means by which it thought the 
best interests of the country would be 
served in encouraging, fostering and 
protecting the commerce and industries 
of the country. Having done so within 
constitutional limits, the courts will not 
interfere. If it be said that legislation 
which thus protects one industry at the 
expense of others should be declared 
invalid therefor, then we must deny to 
the Congress the power to lay any 
duties at all. The power to lay duties 
implies the power to select the ob- 
jects upon which such duties are laid. 
Necessarily, the laying of a duty upon 
one product and not upon another may 
give added advantage or disadavntage 
to the domestic producer of the product 
thus made dutiable. But what might be 
said of the inequality of the:laying of 
cuties may also be said of all taxes laid 
for public urposes. The needs oc- 
casioned by drought, famine, pestilence, 
and flood, the pauper, the dependent, 
and the criminal, are burdens un- 
equally borne; .d yet, while the means 
of one citizen are taken from him to 
minister to another, it is still deemed 
to be a public purpose, the benefits of 
which all citizens equally enjoy. The 
right of our National Legislature to 
take such steps as the pepole, acting 
through it, may think best suited. to 
protect, foster, and encourage its com- 
merce and industrial life cannot be 
denied; for to so deny it would be to 
deny the sovereign right which every 
properly consituted government has to 
perpetuate itself und to accomplish one 
of the chief purposes for which it was 
created. 

It is apparent, from the facts herein- 
before recited and the discussion had, 
that the single question presented for 
determination is, whether Congress, in 
attempting to grant to the President the 
power to increase the rates of duty 
specified in he statute by adding thereto 
the differences in cost of production 
ascertained by him under section 315 
(a), acted within constitutional limits, 
or whether such act was, inthat respect, 
null and void; and our decision is lim- 
ited to that pvecise question. 

We find no error in the record and 
the judgment of the court below is 
affirmed. 

Affirmed, 
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Deduction Denied ] 
On Claim Presented 

For Obsolescence 


California Concern Was Un- 
able to Produce Evidence 
of Value of Good Will 


in Liquor Business. 


HALL-LUHRS & Co., PETITIONER, v. ComM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, No. 
3954. 

This appeal from the determination 
of deficiencies of $3,345, $645 and $179 
involves the question whether the peti- 
tioner, a California corporation, should 
be allowed to take a deduction from gross 


income for obsolescence of good will, | 
trade marks and trade brands relating to | 


the portion of the business in intoxicat- 
ing liquor in which the petitioner or its 


predecessor, partnership was engaged | 


from 1887 to June 30, 1919, in connection 
with a wholesale grocery, the petitioner 
having ceased the sale of such liquors 
in 1919 in obedience to war-time prohibi- 
tion legislation. 

Eustance Cullinan, Esq,, 
tioner; G. G. Witter, 
respondent. 

The full text of the opinion of the 


for 
Esq., 


peti- 


Board of Tax Appeals rendered by Mr. | 


Lansdon follows: 

The only issue here is whether the 
petitioner is entitled to deduct the 
amounts of $81,187.99 and $20,052.71, re- 
spectively, from its gross income for the 
years 1918 and 1919 as allowances for 
obsolescence of intangible assets result- 
ing from war-time national prohibition 
legislation. The petitioner relies pri- 
marily on the following provision of the 
Revenue Act of 1918: 

“Sec. 234, (a) That in computing the 
net income of a corporation subject to 
the tax imposed by Sec. 230 there shall 
be allowed as deductions: * * * 

(1) A reasonable allowance for the ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of property used 
in the trade or business, including a rea- 
sonable allowance for obsolescence.” 

If the Board decides adversely on the 
question of obsolescence, the petitioner 
makes the further contention that the 
amounts in question should be allowed 
under Subdivision 4 of the same section, 
which provides for deductions from gross 
income of “losses sustained during the 
taxable year and not compensated for 
by insurance or otherwise.” 

It appears, therefore, that this pro- 
ceeding involves first the proof of cer- 
tain facts. Did the petitioner own in- 
tangibles pertaining to its liquor busi- 
ness consisting of good will, trade marks, 
and trade brands? Since obsolescence, 
if allowable, must be regarded as _ in- 
cluded in exhaustion, it follows, in the 
light of our decision in the Appeal of 
Grosvenor Atterbury, 1 B. T. A. 169, 
that the value of such intangibles at 
March 1, 1913, must be established as the 
basis for computing any amounts that 
may be allowed on account of obsoles- 
cence. 

For a long time prior to the taxable 
years, the petitioner was a wholesale 
dealer in groceries and liquors. The evi- 
dence that at March 1, 1918, it owned 
intangibles of some value is conclusive. 
Was the business of such a nature, and 
was it conducted in such manner that 
at that date, or during the taxable years, 
the intangible value pertaining to the 
trade in liquors could be determined and 
segregated from the total value of such 
property that was owned by the peti- 
tioner? The evidence discloses that all 
the accounts of the two alleged depart- 
ments of the petitioner’s business were 
kept together, except that there was a 
record, though not in the ledger or any 
other set of controlling accounts, of the 
purchases, sales, and inventories of 
liquors. . 

The liquor sales were about 8 per cent 
of the volume of transactions, and it is 
in evidence that the profits from such 
sales were proportionately greater than 
from the sales of groceries, but, prior to 
March 1, 1918, there were no accounts 
that reflected such profits as separate 
items of income. Later an attempt was 
made to segregate the profits of the two 
branches of the business, but it is ob- 
vious from the evidence that the results 
obtained by accountants employed for 
that purpose were largely estimates, 
based on an analysis of books that were, 
in fact, the records of a single business. 

The proof of loss resulting from pro- 
hibition legislation is not conclusive. The 
record shows that the liquor business 
was abandoned on June 30, 1919, but, for 
that year, measured by the results of 
previous years, there were normal prof- 
its. For the year 1920, without any 
trade in liquors, the petitioner enjoyed 
the largest volume of business in its his- 
tory to that time. It is true that there 
was loss in operations in 1921, but there 
is no evidence that such loss resulted 
from the abandonment of the liquor 
trade. It may well have been due to 


for | 





| Duties 
Appraisals 


Decision Fixes Date 
Of Accrual of Realty 


Taxes in Minnesota 


Delivery of Tax Lists to 
County Treasurer is 
Day Liability Becomes 

Known. 


G. C. M. 1236. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has rendered memorans 
dum decision 1236 as to the time of ac- 
crual of real property taxes in Minne- 
sota, as follows: 

General Statutes of Minnesota, 1923, 
pertaining to real estate taxes, are in 
part, as follows: 

Sec. 1984. All real property subject 
to taxation shall be listed and assessed 
every even-numbered year with refer- 
énce to its value on May 1 preceding the 
assessment, and all real property becom- 
ing taxable any intervening year shall 
be J] ted and assessed with reference to 
its value on May 1 of that year. : 

Sec. 2071. The county auditor shall 
make out the tax lists according to the 
prescribed form, and to correspond with 
the assessment districts. * * * 

Sec. 2074. On or before the first Mon- 
day in January in zach year, the county 
auditor shall deliver the lists of the sev- 
eral districts of the county to the county 
treasurer, taking therefor his receipt 
showing the total amcunt of taxes due 
upon the lists. Such lists shall be 
authority for the treasurer to receive and 
collect taxes therein levied. 

Sec. 2191. The taxes assessed upon real 
proprety shall be a perpetual lien there- 
on, and on all structures and standing 
timber theron andon all minerals there- 
in, from and including May 1 in the year 
in which they are levied, until they are 
paid; but, as between grantor and 
and grantee, such lien shall not attach 
until tire first Monday of January of the 
year thereafter. 

The question as to when the tax was 
asc vtained and levied was considered by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota in the 
case of Nelson v. Becker (63 Minn., 61). 
The provisions of the statute considered 
by the court in that case were substan- 
tially the same as those of section 2074 
of the General Statutes of Minnesota, 
1923, as above quoted. The court stated 
in part as follows: 

.“He [the county treasurer] is not 
authorized to receive and collect taxes 
until the lists are delivered to him by 
the county auditor, who has the right 
to make and deliver this list at any 
time between October 10 and the ensu- 
ing first Monday in January. * * * 
nor is it merely making the levy; it is 
the ultimate fact of ascertaining and 
levying the taxes covered by section 
1569, referred to. Of course, all this 
may be done prior to the first Monday 
of January in each year, because the 
law authorizes it to be done on or be- 
fore that time; and, when done, whether 
in the months of October, November, or 
December, the total amount would then 
be ascertained and levied * * * . 

In the opinion of this office, the real 
estate tax in question does not become 
such a known liability prior to the date 
of delivery of the tax lists by the county 
auditor to the county treasurer as to 
constitute an accrual. 

On the date of the delivery of the 
tax lists showing the total amount ~- 
taxes due for the tax year the ainount 
of the tax is ascertainable and the 
liability for its payment becomes fixed. 

Accordingly the real estate tax im- 
posed by the laws of Minnesota con- 
stitutes an accrual on the date of the 
delivery of the tax lists to the county 
treasurer by the county auditor, as pro- 
vided in section 2074 of the general 
Statutes of Minnesota. 

As stated in Nelson v. Becker, supra, 
the delivery of the tax lists may occur 
prior to the first Monday in January of 
each year, becaus~ the law authorized 
it to be done on or before that time; 
but on whatever date the tax lists are 
delivered, whether in October, Novem- 
ber, December, or in January on or be- 
fore the first Monday, that is the date 
on which the tax accrues. 


Cardboard Taz to Mark 
Neckties Held Sufficient 


New York, March 2.—A cardboard 
tag, sewed to imperted neckties, labeled 
“Made in France,” is sufficient com- 
pliance with the mark of origin regula- 
tions in the tariff law according to a 
decision handed down here today by 
the United States Customs Court. This 
ruling sustains a protest of the Lion 
Clothing Company, of Los Angeles, 
against the collector’s action in return- 
ing neckties so marked as not legally 
complying with the marking rules. An 
additional duty was imposed, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent, which extra duty is 
ordered refunded by Judge Adamson. 

“The neckties,’ Judge Adamson 
points out, “were tagged with a sub- 
stantial cardboard label sewed on the 
neckties securely, conspicuously, per- 
manently and plainly marked ‘Made in 
France.’ We have examined the sample 
with the marking and our observation 
agrees with the testimony on the sub- 
ject (to the effect that the neckties com- 
plied with the Juw). The proest is sus- 
tained and the collector will reliquidate, 
refunding the 10 per cent extra duty 
taken on the neckties.” 

(Protest No. 106052-G-54138.) 


the shrinkage of inventories incident to 
post-war adjustments. 

From all the evidence we conclude that 
the petitioner has failed to prove the 
value of that part of its good will that 
pertained to its trade in liquors at March 
1, 1913, or, in fact, that it had any such 
good will at any time that could be 
ascertained as a separate asset. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to discuss or de- 
cide the question of law involved. 

Judgment will be entered on 20 days’ 
notice under Rule 50, 
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Claims 
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Alien Property 


Market Value of Building Contract Should 
- Have Weight in Expropriation Settlement 


Court of Claims Decides Proper Figure That Which Would 
Be Negotiated Between Willing Buyer and Seller. 


LucKENBACH STEAMSHIP Co.,_ ING., 
LuckensacH Co., INc., AND EpGar F. 
LUCKENBACH V. THE UNITED STATEs, 
No. C-934; CourT or CLAIMS. 

It was held in this case that to de- 
termine the compensation necessary for 
expropriation of a contract right the 
terms of the contract could not be con- 
sidered alone but were to be considered 
in the light of the state of affairs exist- 
ing at the time of the expropriation. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, as delivered by Judge Booth, 
follows: 

This is one of a group of cases wherein 
the plaintiffs sue for just compensation 
for the expropriation of ship construc- 
tion contracts. The cases were argued and 
submitted at the same time. The plain- 
tiffs rest the right of recovery on the 
Brooks-Scanlon case, 265 U. S. 106. The 
claim is for an award of $23,093,443.65. 
The defendant, in addition to the defense 
raised in the.Brooks-Scanlon case now 
before the court on remand (United 
States Daily, 4318), interposes herein a 
defense predicated upon a contention 
that under the facts in this case the 
plaintiff’s contracts were not expropri- 
ated, and even so, they were without 
value. 

The plaintiff steamship company is a 
Delaware corporation. Its shipping in- 
terests are large. On October 2, 1916, 
it entered into two written contracts with 
the Sun Shipbuilding Company, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to construct for it two twin 
screw steel cargo steamships identified 
as Numbers 5 and 6 of an estimated 
gross tonnage of 10,000 tons each, at a 
cost of $1,390,000 for each vessel. 

On February 20, 1917, the contracts 
were modified so as to cover changes 
made in the original design, and the costs 
of the two vessels increased, compre- 
hending in the end a final outlay of $2,- 
$08,554 for the vessels. Payments were 
to be made by the owner to the con- 
tractor in installments as the work on 
the vessels progressed. 

The vessels were to be completed on or 
before March 1, 1918, and in the event 
of a default in this respect a liquated 
damage clause imposed upon the con- 
tractor the payment of $1,000 for each 
day of delay, provided that in case the 
delay exceed 10 days beyond the con- 
tract period the sum of $10,000 would be 
remitted from any demurrage claimed, 
and in the event of a performance of the 
contract prior to the completion date 
fixed therein, the contractor was to re- 
ceive a premium of $1,000 per day for 
each day the work was so advanced. The 
contract among other important _ pro- 
visions contained the following stipula- 
tions: 

“Builder agrees to deliver said steam- 
ships complete and ready for ocean serv- 
i¢e to the owner at Chester, Pa., on or 


@efore March 1, 1918, unless actually 


§ 


prevented by strikes, fire, flood, war in, 
by, or with the United States of America, 
or commandeering thereby, or acts ot 
God, or by delay or failure in delivery to 
builder of turbines or boilers com- 
pete: & * > 

“It is hereby covenanted and agreed 
that the vessels and all materials, fittings, 
etc., delivered, bought, or ordered for 
the said vessels, shall forthwith as the 
work progresses, become the sole prop- 
erty of the owner, to extent of payments 
made, and subject to builder’s lien (com- 
mon law and statutory) for the unpaid 
purchase money, and also subject to the 
right of builder as against the vessels, 
materials, fittings, etc., and not merely 
personally as against owner, to full in- 
cemnification against any loss resulting 
from default by owner in carrying out 
the conditions of its part of this con- 
tract.” ete 

On December 21, 1916, the plaintiffs 
against contracted with the Sun Ship- 
building Company to construct two ad- 
ditional vessels of substantially the same 
design and under similar contractual 
terms and conditions, identified as ves- 
sels Nos. 9 and 10. The contract price 


was $2,888,114 for the two vessels. Pay- 
ments were to be made in installments, 
and the date of delivery was contingent 
upon the completion of prior contract 
work then in course of performance in 
the company’s plant. 

On August 3, 1917, the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation transmitted to the 
sun Shipbuilding Company the telegram 
set out in Finding IV. This was fol- 
lowed by the Fleet Corporation’s letter 
of the same date, as appears in the same 
finding. Subsequently the letter to Mr. 
G. R. McDermott, set out in Finding 
VII, reached the shipbuilding company, 
and thereafter ensued an extensive cor- 
respondence between the shipbuilding 
company and the Fleet Corporation. The 
shipbuilding company, disavowing Te- 
luctance to aid the Government in time 
or war, was exceedingly loath to give 
its unqualified assent to the proceedings. 
It steadfastly insisted upon an express 
indemnification against liability to the 
owner of the contracts requisitioned and 
at no time yielded to the propositions 
embraced in the orders of the Fleet Cor- 
poration as originally formulated. On 
the contrary, negotiations were carried 
on between the company and the Fleet 
Corporation until a date when the Fleet 
Corporation directed the company to pro- 
ceed with construction of the vessels and 
payments would be made in accord with 
the cost of materials, labor, and reason- 
able overhead. 

This the company did until finally, on 
November 12, 1918, a written agreement 
was executed by the parties, wherein the 
Fleet Corporation agreed to pay for the 
vessels cost plus $15 per deadweight ton. 
As a result of the attitude of the Ship- 
buliding Company and the Fleet Cor- 
poration, the four vessels covered by the 
yontracts cost the Government $6,636,- 
$32.47 more than the original contract 
svice. The vesesls were completed in the 


P , : ; construction contracts. 
in this instance, including changes made, | 


following order: No. 5, March 7, 1919; 
No. 6, May 21, 1919; No. 9, July 18, 
1919; and No. 10, July 7, 1919. Com 
pletion of the vessels on the dates men- 
tioned was accomplished by the employ- 
ment of overtime and holiday labor at 
an enhanced cost; No. 5 was completed 
as a cargo vessel in substantial accord 
with the original contract to build the 
same; Nos. 6, 9, and 10 were diverted 
from the original design to combined 
cargo and transport vessels. 


On the date of requisition, August 3, 
1917, the plaintiffs had paid to the Ship- 
building Company the comparatively 
small sum of $339,600, so that their 
title to and interest in assembled ma 
terials were not extensive. Nothing what- 
ever so far as actual structural work 
was concerned had been done. Plans and 
specifications for construction work were 
in process and near completion. 

The keel of none of the vessels had 
ben laid and the most that can be said 
for the conditions obtaining is that a 
comparatively insignficant quantity of 
material was on hand. Orders had been 
placed for more, but not a nail had been 
driven or material placed to bring into 
being the vessels contracted for. All that 
had been done was the usual and cus- 
tomary preliminaries to actual con- 
struction work. The Fleet Corporation, 
as before observed, succeeded in finishing 
the vessels a little over a year after the 
contract period by the employment of 
large forces of labor in daily, overtime, 
and holiday work, at a tremendously in- 
ereased price over the one specified in 
the contract. 

The defendant, in view of these facts, 
first insists that because of the unwilling- 
ness of the Shipbiulding Company to 
agree to the terms and conditions of the 
Fleet Corporation’s letter of August 22, 
1917, an independent agreement arose 
between the parties as to the construc- 
tion of the vessels, and the contract be- 
tween the plaintiffs and the Shipbiulding 
Company was ignored. No advantage 
was taken of its existence; no benefit 
accrued to the Government because of 
its terms; and the plans and _ specifica- 
tions of the owners were not followed in 
constructing the vessels. 

However, when compared with the 
facts in the Brooks-Scanlon case and the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in that 
case it is difficult to discover any vari- 
ance sufficiently vital to take this case 
out of the principles announced in that 
case. What transpired between’ the 
Shipbuilding Company and the Fleet 
Corporation, to which the plaintiffs were 
not a party, may not determine’ the 
plaintiffs’ rights. 

As a matter of fact, vessel No. 5 was 
completed substantially in accord with 
the original design, and while Nos. 6, 9, 
and 10 were materially changed, the con- 
tract provided for changes, and what 
was done was done by the Fleet Corpora- 
tion to meet the existing emergency. 

What the Shipbuilding Company and 
the Fleet Corporation did subsequent to 
the requisition orders of August 3, 1917, 
is readily available, to ascertain the in- 
tention of the parties in entering into 
the relationship they did consummate, 
and may be worth something as showing 
that the Fleet Corporation did not then 
intend to requisition the plaintiffs’ con- 
tract, but the Supreme Court, with a 
similar state of facts in all important 
particulars before it, said: 

“The direct and immediate result of 
the requisition orders and acts of the 
Fleet Corporation was to take from 
claimant its contarct and its rights 
thereunder.” 

So the defense in this respect must 
seemingly fail, the Supreme Court giving 
effect to what was done to the exclusion 
of assertions to the contrary. In the 
Brooks-Scanlon case a subsequent con- 
tract was taken by. the Fleet Corpora- 
tion for advance payments made by the 
owner to the contractor prior to the date 
of requisition. 

The plaintiffs were the owner of two } 
The Shipbuild- | 
ing Company, under normal conditions, | 


SS ess gs 


! was in a position to fulfill its obligations. 


Therefore, it is not to be said, in view | 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Brooks-Scanlon case, that these con- 
tracts were without value. What con- | 
cerns us most is what sum from _ the} 
record amounts to just compensation for 
their expropriation. 

The proofs disclose beyond contradic- 
tion that on August 38, 1917, all the pre- 
liminary work preceding actual con- 
struction of the vessels had not been 
completed. Materials and machinery for 
the completion of the four vessels had 
been ordered but not delivered, a com- 
paratively insignificant amount was on 
the ground and no machinery was avail- 
able. No construction work\ had pro- 
gressed, the keels were not laid, and not 
a nail had been driven. The plaintiffs 
had paid but $339,600 towards the ma- 
terials then on hand out of a total price 
to be paid of $5,297,068. There was not 
the remotest possibility of the vessels 
being completed within the contact pe- 
riod or the contract price. The vessels 
themselves existed only in drawings and 
Specifications and the delivered material. 

The purchaser of these contracts would 
have under these circumstances pro- 
cured the right to have the vessels con- 
structed by paying the deferred pay- 
ments to the amount of at least $4,- 
957,468 and securing the vessels, not on 
the contract date for completion but at 
some time then indefinite after the close 
of the war, the contracts expressly ab- 
solving the contractor from delays inci- 
dent to war and Goverment expropria- 
tion. We say this advisedly because the 
fact is clearly demonstrated by what was 
done by the Shipbiulding Company and 
the Meet Corporation to complete the 
vessels. The Shipbuilding Company, 
aided through the Fleet Corporation by 
the War Industries Board and other 
Governmental instrumentalities. was un- | 


able to complete the vessels for more | 
than a year after the contract date for | 
completion, notwithstanding the fact | 
that the Shipbuilding Company employed | 
additional forces of labor and kept them | 
at work continuously overtime and on} 
holidays, and this condition caused the | 
expenditure of cnormous sums of money. | 

The necessity for doing what the | 
Shipbuilding Company did was known | 
alike to both prospective purchasers of | 
ship construction contracts and the 
owners thereof. The record does estab- 
lish sales of ship construction contracts. 
They were extensively dealt in prior to | 
June 15, 1917, and to some extent there- | 
after. We need not advert to a condi- | 
tion which everybody knows. However, | 
one must have something to sell, for we 
may not close our eyes to the fact that | 
a purchaser of a ship-construction con- 
tract on August 8, 1917, would look to 
the situation respecting the contract to | 
be purchased and take into considera- 
tion the value of the contract under ex- 
isting conditions. 

The Supreme Court in the Brooks- 
Scanlon case enumerates with precision 


Bank 
Balances 


and points out the factors a prudent 
purchaser would notice and observe be- 
fore investing. Obviously a purchaser 
would be willing to pay more for a ves- 
sel partly or nearly completed than for 
one which existed on paper alone. What 
the owner had to sell in this case was an 


executory contract, a right which existed | 


on paper, the performance of which de- 
pended absolutely upon contemporaneous 
and future conditions. We do not mean 


Ship Construction 


| 


j 
| 


to say that the right and property of | 


the owners were valueless, They did 
possess a substantial value. 

The Supreme Court, in 
Seanlon case, in pointing out certain ex- 
press factors among others to be recog- 
nized in ascertaining just compensation 
for the expropriation of that right and 
property, justly recognizes that the con- 
tract right is not to be measured by the 
terms of the contract itself and the 
benefits therein conferred upon 
owner, but by all this and the state of 
effairs existing at the time of expro- 
priation, which in the very nature 
things must inevitably affect the pro- 
curement of that right. 


: . | 
Collectors of Customs =<" | 


Confirmed by Senate | 


! 
The Senate has confirmed the nomi- 
nations of Oscar E. Dahly to be col- 
lector of customs, District No. 36, Duluth, | 
and Emery J. San Souci to be collector | 
of customs, District No. 5, Providence, | 
Rhode Island. | 


| the rule laid down in the Brooks-Scanlon | 
| case, and giving full effect to the proof | 


the Brooks- | 


| 


the | to make the 


| 


of | It is so ordered. 


| 


respecting values, we believe these con- | 
tracts would have brought, in a fair | 
negotiation between an owner willing to | 
sell and a purchaser willing to buy, the | 
sum of $800,000. To this amount must 

be added interest at the rate of 6 per 

cent, not as interest but as part of just | 
compensation, making up a sum sufficient | 
owner whole. The judg- | 
ment is for the sum of $902,237.65, in- | 
cluding interest to February 14, 1927. | 


Moss, Judge; Graham, Judge; 


| 
and | 
Hay, Judge, concur. 


trict of Georgia, 


(oer 
INDEX 


Judicial Appointments 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate has confirmed the nomina- 
tions of John H. McNary to be United 
States judge, District of Oregon, and 
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Expropriation 


Settlements 


as subject to the internal revenue ta: 
of $1.10 per gallon in addition to the 41 
cents per pound and the 75 per cent at 


| valorem prescribed in Paragraph 62, i 


| being 


Charles L. Redding, Bennett E. Rhine- | 


hart and Oliver D. Burden to be United 
States attorneys for the Southern Dis- 
Northern District of 


contended that the $1.10 addi 
tional tax applies only to extracts ane 
not to ordinary perfumery. 

“It appears to us that the evidence 


| Supports the contention of the importei 


Iowa and the Northern District of New | ; cou C 

| lector will reliquidate refunding the $1.1¢ 

| per gallon collected as an internal rev: 
enue tax.” 


York, respectively. 


Proiest Against Tax 


On Perfumery Upheld | 


New York, 
protest of Roger & Gallet, 
the imposition of an 


March 2,—Sustaining a 
filed against 
internal revenue 
tax of $1.10 per gallon, in addition to 
the regular duty, on certain perfumery, 
Judge Adamson, of the United States 
Customs Court, writes: 


“In this case the importer protests 


| 


and the protest is sustained. The col 


(Protest No, 70243-G-65903-24.) 


Two Marshals and Jurist 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate has confirmed the nomi- 
nations of Fred I. Wham to be United 
States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Illinois, and Richard J. White, 
and Arthur R. Clark to be United States 
marshals for the Eastxrn District of 
Wisconsin and the Eastern District of 


some of the factors going into the value, | 


Th ee 


@ 1977, uw LIC 


LMOST any man wil) agree that his life is 

more valuable to himself than the things he 
Now he can have the comfort of 
knowing how valuable his life is to others—from a 
dollars-and-cents standpoint. 


owns. 


Today it is known that the lives of our men, 
women and children are the nation’s greatest asset. 
The economic value of these lives completely over- 
shadows the value of all of our materia] wealth. 


Recent computations made by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company show the real 
economic value of the lives of our people from baby- 
hood to old age. These figures are based on the aver- 
age family — with an average income — and take into 


consideration the average 
length of life of each mem- 
ber of the family, together 
with the cost of bringing 
children into the world, feed- 
ing them, clothing them, ed- 
ucating them and bringing 
them up to a self-supporting 
basis. 

Long lives and short lives 
— small incomes and big 
incomes—are reckoned in 
these calculations. At 40, 
a man earning $100 a week 
is rated as having an eco- 
nomic value of $45,670. At 
30, the $50-a-week manrep- 
resents a value of $31,000. 
He had a value of $9,333 
the day he was born. * 


—And then come the fig- 
ures showing the total eco- 
nomic value of all the men, 
women and children of the 
United States—the astound- 
ing total of 1,500 billion dol- 
lars ($1,500,000,000,000). 


* 1f you wish to find out how mucheach mem. 
ber of your family is worth, economically, 
send for a booklet recently prepared by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company— 
It tells how a person of any age may measure 
the economic value of his or her life. It will 
be mailed free. 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Analyzing the facts in this case upon 


a ee eee 


| The Value of 


February 14, 1927. 


Pen = ey ar ery Se ee 


| the classification of certain merchandise } 


Illinois, respectively. 


fy 


Human Life 


at all ages | 


“ Broke’ — 
but Worth $79,100 


Dad earns $50 a week. He has 
Just paid the rent, the grocery 
bill and the milk bill. He says 
he is “broke, but happy”’.... 
In reality, he and his family are 
worth a small fortune.... This 
American family represents 
$79,100 of the nation’s weaith. 


Perhaps the easiest way to realize this stupendous 
figure is to compare it with the total value of the 
entire material wealth of our country. 


The latest available government reports show that 


everything we own—land, buildings, railroads, mines, 


Fiscal Report to Policyholders 
for Year Ending 
December 31, 1926 


AGREES, 4, 4 2 wo ew at @ S28 ESS. 350 
Liabilities: 

Statutory Reserve 

Dividends to Policy- 

holders payable 1927 

All other liabilities 

Unassigned Funds 


$1,862,873,176.00 


$52,246,369.35 
$70,648,717.81 
$122,236,122.14 


$2, 108,004,385.30 


Increase in Assets during 1926. . $253,346,902.88 
Income in 1926 pe & we Ss $595,596,505.88 
Gain in Income, 1926 . . 3:3 .. $64,368,062.09 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued, 

Increased and Revived in 1926 . $3,011,775,150.00 
Gain in Insurance in Force in 1926 $1,401,734,835.00 
Total Bonuses and Dividends to 

Policyholders from 1892 to and 


including 1927 . . . . . . . $304,594,554.96 


Life Insurance Outstanding 


Ordinary Insurance . . . . . $6,566,596,872.00 
Industrial (premiums payable 

weekly) . . . .. . . . « $5,487,800,648.00 
Group Insurance... . . . $1,444,584,107.00 
Total Insurance Outstanding . .$13,498,981,627.00 


Number of Policies in Force 
December 3], 1926. . . ... 37,239,579 


raw materials, manufactured products, crops, live stock 
—everything included—was 321 billions. ...Our lives 
are worth nearly five times as much as our property. 


America can well be proud of the additional insur- 
ance placed on the valuable lives of her people in 1926. 
More than 16 billion dollars ($16,000,000,000) was 
written and revived during the year by about 300 
life insurance companies— making the total amount 
of life insurance in force approximately 80 billion dol- 


lars ($80,000,000,000 ). 
About one sixthof the grand 
total is carried by the 
Metropolitan. 


But while the people of 
this country carry 80 billion 
dollars of life insurance—or 
only one-twentieth of the 
economic value of their lives 
—they carry more than 160 
billionsofinsurance on prop- 
erty—more than one-half of 
its value. 


You would not insure a 
$5,000 house for $250—one 
twentieth of its value. You 
insure it adequately. But 
have you insured yourself 
adequately? Send for the 
booklet which tells you what 
you are worth. Study it. 
Then decide whether or not 
you Carry enough insurance 
to protect your family. 


America is rapidly gaining 
a better knowledge of the 
value of its greatest wealth 
—human lives. 


The America of the fu- 
ture will better safeguard its ‘ 
wealth and happiness. 


* FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is a mutual organization. It has no stock and no stock- 
holders. Its wealth is owned solely by its 24,500,000 Policyholders—in the United States and Canada. 


OE EE EEO ae 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
**Not best because the biggest, but biggest because the best’’ 
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Domestic Trade 





Dr. Klein Appoints 
New Trade Official 
At Shanghai, China 


Granville O. Woodward Was 
Formerly in Foreign 
Service, Assigned 
to Tientsin. 


The appointment of Granville O. Wood- 
ward, of Riverside, Cal., as Assistant 
Trade Commissioner of the Department 
of Commerce with station at Shanghai, 
China, was announced by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. The full text of the data 
issued regarding the appointment is as 
follows: 


Mr. Woodward was born at La Crosse, | 
Wis., and was educated at public schools | 


in that State, at the University of South- 
ern California, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, from which he received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and at the School 
of Foreign Service, Georgetown Univer- 
sity, where he pursued graduate studies 
in economics and foreign trade. In June, 
1928, he was appointed Vice Consul and 
assigned to Tientsin, China, where he was 
stationed until September, 1926. During 
that period he served as Principal Com- 
mercial Officer in the consular office at 
Tientsin and was engaged largely in con- 


ducting commercial surveys, reporting | 


on commercial developments and estab- 
lishing contacts with business interests 
in the extensive commercial district in 
which Tientsin is situated. 
to his experience in the Consular Service 
he was employed for some time as labora- 
tory technician by the California and 
Hawaiian Sugar Refining Corporation of 
San Francisco. 
Mr. Woodward served as first lieutenant 
in the U. S. Army Air Service in France. 
Shanghai Commercial Center. 

The city of Shanghai is the leading 
commercial center of China and the con- 
centration point of a large part of the 
forcign commerce of that country. The 
importance of that port from the view- 
point of the trade of the United States 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1926, in 
spite of internal disturbances which have 
tended to disturb Chinese trade, more 
than $60,000,000 in exports left Shan- 
ghai for this country. Among those ship- 
ments were included large quantities of 
raw silk. eggs and furs and skins. More- 
over, a large part of the volume of ex- 
ports from the United States to China 
is received at Shanghai and dispatched 
thence to interior points. 

Promote American Business. 


In this active mart of trade the De- 
partment of Commerce maintains ar of- 
fice wherein are stationed trade repre- 


sentatives engaged in the promotion of | 


American business. These representa- 
tives report on business developments, 
trade opportunities, answer inquiries 
from American business and generally 
work to extend the strong position which 
American products already enjoy in the 
Chinese markets. The requirements of 


this post demand special qualifications | 


and familiarity with Chinese people | 
business customs is an important adjunc 
to such service. Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Woodward brings to his new 
appointment valuable experience and in- 
formation gained during active service 
and contact with Chinese business which 
will be devoted to the promotion of 
American business in one of the greatest 
of the Far Eastern trade areas. 





Japanese Petroleum 
Production Declines 


Department of Commerce Is Ad- 
vised That Consumption 
Is Increasing. 


Japanese petroleum consumption has 
increased, while domestic production has 
declined, according to an announcement 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

The demand for petroleum has greatly 
increased in Japan during the past few 
years, and at the same time domestic 
production has decreased somewhat, 
states a report from Trade Commissioner 
Paul P. Steintorf, Tokio. In 1925 the 
production increased slightly, but ad- 
vance figures for 1926 indicate a further 
decline. The 1925 production of 1,628,000 
koku was an increase of 49,000 koku or 
3 per cent over the previous year. (One 
koku of petroleum equals 47.65309 
American gallons.) 
was due to new wells bored by the Nip- 
pon Sekiyu Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan Oil 
Co.), while the cost of sinking and put- 
ting the wells into production was said 
to be greater than the output warranted. 

Production of domestic petroleum dur- 
ing the first half of 1926 was about 752,- 
000 koku, or 40,000 koku less than during 
the corresponding period of 1925. More- 
over, while production during the second 





half of 1925 showed a considerable in- | 


crease over that for the first half, the 
second half of 1926 is expected to be 10,- 
000 koku less than that for the first half 
of the year, making a total estimated 


production of about 1,500,000 koku for | 
120,000 to 130,000 | 
koku, or 8 to 9 per cent, less than in | 


the whole of 1926; 


1925. 
Source of Production. 
The greatest producing fields are lo- 


cated in Niigata and Akita, which pro- | 


vided 90 per cent of the domestic produc- 
tion in 1915 and 1916. Now, however, 
these wells furnish only 70 per cent of 
the total Japanese. production, due 
partly, of course, to the opening of new 
oil fields. 

The North Saghalien Oil Co. (Ltd.) 
was formally organized in the spring of 
1926 and has drilled wells in the Oha 
Oil Fields. This production is not con- 
sidered in the open market, as the entire 
eutput is supplied to the Navy Depart- 


A 


In addition | 


During the World War | 


Most of this increase , 
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Bookings of Steel Castings Increase 


THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 





0 


cA calciaeal 


January bookings of steel castings, as reported to the Department of 


Commerce by the principal manufacturers, were 76 per cent of shop capacity 


as against 65 per cent in December and 82 per cent a year ago. 


The 122 re- 


porting conecrns have a present monthly capacity of 132,500 tons, and repre- 


to miscellaneous castings. 


Reserve Board Announces Stocks, Except Meats, 
tinued in Smaller Volume Compared With Year Ago. 


sent over four-fifths of the commercial-castings capacity of the United States, 
of which 60,100 tons are usually devoted to railroad specialties and 72,400 tons 
The production of steel castings was 63 per cent 
of capacity in January as against 62°per cent in December and 70 per cent a 
year ago. The ranges are indicated in the accompanying chart. 





Inventories of Merchandise by Wholesale 
Firms Reported Increased in January 


Con- 





Wholesale trade for January, according 
to the Federal Reserve Board’s index 


numbers, reached the lowest point of any ; : ‘ ‘ 
| P * | continued smaller in January than in the 


| January since 1922, 


The decline which continued through that 


|} ware from January, 1926. 
full text: 

Trade of reporting wholesale firms con- 
tinued to decline in January, and the 


according to an- | 
nouncement made by the Board March 2. | 


month includes a general reduction in the | 
sales of groceries, drygoods and hard- 


| 


Following is the Board’s statement in | 


Federal Reserve Board’s combined index | 
of sales of six leading lines reached the } 


of meats, groceries, drygoods, and hard- 


last year, while those of shoes and drugs 
were slightly larger. 
| of the country reported smaller sales of 
| groceries, drygoods and hardware than 
| in January, 1926, but the largest declines 
| were in the Atlanta, St. Louis and Min- 
| neapolis Federal reserve districts. Sales 
| of reporting wholesale dry goods firms 
| were 9 per cent smaller than in January 
of last year, and sales of silk goods and 
of cotton commission houses were also 


Imports of Clocks 
by Britain Decline 


| Americaa Ranks Third as 


Supplier to Island 
Market. 


lowest level for January since 1922. Sales | 


ware were smaller than in January of | 
| declines were reported in nearly all sec- 
Nearly all sections | 


} 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 


| 
| 


j 
ranked third as | 


The United States 
supplier of clocks to the British market 
in 1926, says an announcement just issued 
by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text is as follows: 

British imports of clocks and watches 
decreaced markedly in 1926, according to 





less than a year ago. Farm implement | 
and agricultural machinery sales, which | 
began to decline in the autumn of 1926, | 


corresponding month of last year. Or- 
ders for machine tools placed with firms | 
reporting to the National Machine Tool | 
Builders’ Association also continued to | 
decline in January and were 16 per cent 
smaller than a year earlier. 

Inventories of merchandise carried by 
wholesale firms engaged in leading lines 
increased in January in anticipation of 
the usual seasonal expansion in sales in 
the spring. Compared with a year ago, | 
however, stocks in all leading lines ex- | 
cept meats continued in smaller volume. 
Stocks of groceries were 10 per cent | 
smaller for the country as a whole and 


{ 
| 
tions of the country. Stocks of dry goods 
were 21 per cent smaller than in Jan- 
uary, 1926, and those of hardware were 
about 9 per cent less. Accounts receiv- 
able of reporting firms outstanding at | 
the end of January were smaller than in | 
December. Compared with a year 7 
| 
| 





accounts receivable were larger for shoe 
and hardware firms, but were smaller for 
grocery, dry goods and drug firms. 





Output of Fisheries 
Is Shown Increasing 


Bureau Operated 70 Stations 
and Sub-Stations over Wide 


Area in 1926. 


During the year 1926 the output of | 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 
from its fish cultural stations and rescue 
operations, exceeded 5,252,000,000 fish 
and eggs, according to “Propagation and 


| Distribution of Food Fishes for the Year 


a report from the Consulate General, | 


London. This decrease is primarily trace- 


able to the reimposition of the duty on 


| July 1, 1925. 

Clocks and watches imported from 
abroad were subject to customs duty from 
| September 29, 1915, until August 1, 1924. 
Three months’ prior notice was given 
of the intention not to impose the duties 
after the latter date. Two months’ notice 
was granted before the duty was reim- 
posed on July 1, 1925. These months 
of grace had the effect of slowing down 
imports in 1924 until after August 1 
and of causing’ a great flood of them in 
1925 prior to July 1, with the object of 
taking advantage of the absence of the 
import duty. The enormous influx prior 
to July 1, 1925, glutted the market, and 
it is not therefore surprising to find that 
in 1926 the aggregate number of clocks 
imported fell to approximately 2,000,000 
contrasted with nearly 5,500,000 in 1925. 

Germany is by far the greatest sup- 
plier of clocks to the British market, 
imports fro‘n that country in 1926 being 
valued at £286,300 (the value of the 
pound March 1 was $4.8508). France fol- 
lowed with £31,500 while the 
States was third with £16,130. 

Worked out into average import price 
per clock and converted into the Amer- 
ican equivalent at par rete of exchange, 


| erated 
! tributed over 
| Alaska. 


1926,” just made public by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. 

The full text of 
follows: 

The Bureau of Fisheries, in 1926, op- 
70 stations and substations dis- | 
the United States and 
The 48 species of fish propa- 
gated include nearly every important 
food and game fish in our waters. The 
Bureau salvaged about 150,000,000 fishes 
from the landlocked pools among the 
upper Mississippi, according to the re- 
port made public today, which further 
stated that to meet the growing demand 
for fingerling fish, the Bureau had in- 
creased its output by more than 100 per 


the announcement 


' cent, producing nearly 300,000,000 finger- 


| reau traveled 


| baggage cars, covered many of the out- 


| of applicants. 
United | 


the unit values of the imported clocks | 


| were as follows: 1924, German 
| French, $1.66, United States, $1.28, other 
countries $1.24; 1925, German 
French $1.40, United States $1.13, other 
countries $0.79; 1926, German $0.85, 
French $0.97, United States $1.24, and 
other countries $1. 

With an aggregate of 2,758,263 in 1926, 


of approximately 50 per cent compared 
with 1925 and 3845 per cent with 1924. 


0.79, | : , 
$0.79, Effective Date Suspended for 


$0.97, | 


British imports of watches showed a fall 


| The greatest relative decline (contrasted | 


cases, gold-cased watches coming next 
in proportionate decrease, and those with 
| cases of other metals showing the larg- 
| est fall of any in actual number. 





ment, and in fact it is a question as to 
whether it would pay to bring the oil 
from this distant field to the refineries 
for general commercial use. 


Japanese imports of crude oil before | 
1915 ranged from 20,000 to 90,000 koku |; 


much higher figures, and in 1926 the 
total had already reached 2,057,659 koku 
during the first nine months. This in- 
crease of 400 per cent since 1916 is in 
part said to be due to the lower prices 


| 
| 
a year. Since 1916 they have reached 
of American crude. 


with 1925) occurred in those with silver | : : 
ad valorem on imports, authorized by 





lings in 1926. 

The five distribution cars of the Bu- 
more than 85,000 miles 
and its messengers, traveling by regular 


of-the-way places in distributing the 
huge output of these stations. The Bu- 
reau receives from 12,000 to 15,000 ap- 
plications, annually, for fish and finds 
it difficult to supply the growing army 


Mexican Surcharge 
On Imports Deferred 


Further Study, Says An- 
nouncement, 


The effective date of the Mexican im- 
port surcharge of 5 per cent has been 
postponed; the Department of Commerce 
announced on March 2. The full text 
of the Department’s statement follows: 

The Mexican surcharge of 5 per cent 


the decree of February 4, 1927, which 


was to become effective on March 7 as | 


nouncement by the Mexican Secretary 
of the Treasury, reported by a cable re- 
ceived in the Department from Acting 
Commercial Attache Wythe in Mexico 
City. 

The consular invoice fee will continue 


| to be collected as hitherto at the Mexi- 


can consulates, until a final decision is 
arrived at with respect to the import 
surcharge. 


Iron and Steel 


Austria to Raise 
Import Duties in 
Proposed Tariffs 
Several Food Products Are 
Affected in Measure 


Shortly to be 
Approved. 





The schedule of new autonomous im- 
port duties presented to the Austrian 


Parliament for early approval includes | 


increases in duty on cereals and flour, 
butter, fresh beef; oilcloth and artificial 
leather; rolled iron, wrought iron. pip- 
ing, steel pens; and automobiles, chassis 
and motorcycles, according to a cable 
received in the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 
Groves at Vienna. The full text of the 
announcement states that the proposed 
increases are as follows, in gold crowns 
(worth about 20 cents) per 100 kilos: 

Wheat and rye, from a sliding scale 
to:4.00; barley and oats, from a sliding 
scale to 3.00; flour, from the duty on the 
cereal plus 5.00, to the duty on the cereal 
plus 8.00; butter, from 49.00 to 60.000; 
fresh beef from 30.000 to 36.00; oilcloth 
and artificial leather, from 120.00 to 
160.00. 

Iron Plates Increased. 

Iron plates and sheets, with a few ex- 
ceptions, from rates ranging from 4.00 to 
15.00, to rates ranging from 10.00 to 
17.00; wrought iron piping, from rates 
ranging from 11.00 to 15.000 to rates 
ranging from 8.00 to 16.00; steel pens, 
from 150.00 to 240.00. 

Passenger automobiles, motor trucks 
and chassis therefor, from 120.00 plus 
25 per cent ad valorem for passenger 
automobiles and their chassis, and 80.00 
plus 20 per cent ad valorem for motor 
trucks and their chassis, to the follow- 
ing rates; passenger automobiles and 
motor trucks, complete with bodies 
weighing over 1,200 kilos, 350.00 per 
hundred kiols plus 800.000 each as a sur- 
charge for the body; weighing from 800 
to 1,200 kiols, 350.00 per 100 kilos plus 
700.00 each as a surcharge for the body; 
and weighing less than 800 kilos, 350.00 
per 100 kilos plus 400.00 each as a sur- 
charge for the body. 

Rates on Auto Chassis. 

Chassis for passenger automobiles and 
motor trucks, weighing more than 2,200 
kiols, 250.00; weighing less than 2,200 
kilos, 350.00. 

Motorcycles, from 150.00 plus 25 per 
cent ad valorem to 480.00. 

Motors for all automobile vehicles, 
from rates ranging from 240.00 to 600.00 
to 300.00. 

Conventional rates of duty are at pres- 


| ent in force on a number of these arti- 


cles, but since the treaties granting these 
rates are due to expire on March 1, 1927, 
they have not been quoted here. 





Survey to be Made 
Of Candy Marketing 


Data on Distribution and 
Improvements Predicted From 
Sales Methods. 


The geographical distribution of whole- | 


sale confectionery sales and the methods 
of sale employed by the trade will be 
studied by the Department of Commerce 
under authorization of the Appropria- 
tions Act of 1927-28, in which Congress 
has included a fund of $10,000 for this 
purpose, according to an announcement 
issued March 2. The full-text follows: 

For several years the 
have been becoming increasingly aware 
of the acute lack of basic facts con- 
cerning their industry and there has been 


a steadily growing impression that some | 


action would have to be taken which 
would provide a true picture of national 
conditions before the industry can hope 
to solve some of its most pressing prob- 
lems. 

The National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, the New England, Philadelphia and 
New York Confectioners’ Associations, 
the Associated Retail Confectioners, 
trade papers and others, joined in repre- 
senting to Congress the critical nature 
of these problems and in requesting that 
the Department of Commerce be au- 
thorized to undertake the desired sur- 
vey. It was pointed out that more than 
$750,000,000 is spent annually by the 
people of the United States for candy 
and that great benefits. could be expected 
from a more scientific adjustment of dis- 
tributive methods, based on nation-wide 
and accurate data. 

The Department announces that this 
work will be performed under the direct 
supervision of the Foodstuffs Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 





Quantity and Value of Fish 


Higher in New England 


An increase in both quantity and value 
of fresh fish caught off the New England 
coast is recorded in an announcement 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The full text follows: 

During January, 1927, there were 
landed at Boston and Gloucester, Mass., 
and Portland, Me., by American fishing 


a substitute for the present equivalent | vessels, 634 trips, aggregating 17,774,440 


| consular invoice fee, has been suspended 


pounds of fresh fish, valued at $654,489, 


: | representing an increase of 34 per cent 
for further study according to an an- | 





| 
| 
| 





in quantity and 2.53 per cent in value of 
fresh fish as compared with the same 
months in 1926, according to the Bureau 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce. 

The average price received for fresh 
fish in January, 1927, was 3.68 cents per 
pound, as compared with 4.81 cents per 
pound in January, 1926, a decrease of 
23.49 per cent. There were also 1,696,480 
pounds of salted: fish, valued at $61,420, 
but no salted fish in the same month the 
previous year, 


confectioners | 
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Shipments of China Fixtures Show Gain 
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January shipments of vitreous-china plumbing fixtures, including all vit- 
reous chinaware which in regular practice is connected with a drainage system, 
as reported by manufacturers to the Department of Commerce, were 304,239 
pieces as compared with 233,361 pieces in December, and 259,462 in January, 


1926. 
cated in the accompanying chart. 





Orders received, shipments, unfilled orders, and stocks on hand are indi- 








Misrepresentation of Goods Is Char ged 
In Com plaint of Federal Trade Commission 


Mail Order House in Minneapolis Cited to Answer Allega- 
tions of Unfair Competition. 


The Federal Trade Commission has | linen in general appearance. Respond- 


cited the N. W. Savage Company, a mail- 
order house of Minneapolis, Minn., to 
appear before it on April 5, for a hear- 
ing on the complaint charging misrep- 
resentation of woolen, silk, linen, fur and 
jewelry articles offered in their 
logue. 
follows: 
Acting in the public interest pursuant 
to the provisions of an Act of Congress, 
approved September 26, 1914, entitled, 
“An Act to create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties 
other purpdses,” the Federal 
Trade Commission charges that M. W. 
Savage Company, hereinafter referred 
to as respondent, has been and is using 
unfair methods of competition in inter- 
state in violation of the provisions of 
Section 5 of the said Act, and states its 
charges in that respect as follows: 
Paragraph 1: Respondent is a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the 
State of Minnesota, with its principal 
office and place of business in the City 
of Minneapolis, in said State. It is en- 
gaged in the business of selling direct to 


cata- 


the consumer by mail, as hereinafter | 


more fully set out, articles of merchan- 
dise of sundry sorts and kinds to said 
purchasers thereof residing, respectively, 
at points in various States of the United 
States. It causes its said merchandise 
when so sold to be transported from its 
said place of business in the City of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, into and through 
other States of the United States to said 
vendees at their respective points of resi- 
dence. In the course and conduct of its 
said business, respondent is in competi- 


tion with other individuals, partnerships | 


and corporations engaged in the sale and 
transportation of sundry articles of mer- 
chandise in commerce between and 


among various States of the United | 


States. 
Sales Made Through Catalogues. 
Paragraph 2. Respondent obtains or- 
ders for and makes sales of its said mer- 
chandise through and by means of cer- 
tain catalogues issued by respondent, in 


which catalogues respondent’s said arti- 


cles of merchandise are depicted and de- 
scribed, and the prices thereof set forth. 
Respondent sends and supplies said cata- 
logues to customers and prospective cus- 
tomers among the consuming public to 
be used by them, and said catalogues are 
used by them, in and about ordering and 


| purchasing respondent’s said merchan- 


dise. 

Paragraph 3. In its said catalogues 
referred to in Paragraph 2 hereof respon- 
dent causes to be set forth many false 


| and misleading statements and represen- 
| tations concerning the origin, 


nature, 
character, and value of sundry of respon- 
dent’s said articles of merchandise de- 
picted and described in said catalogues 
and concerning the materials whereof 
said articles are made and composed, 
which statements and representations 


hold out said merchandise to be of a | 


greater and higher value than the actual 
value and quality thereof. Among said 
statements and representations are the 
following: 

(a) That certain garments for man 
and women and certain fabrics offered 
for sale and sold by respondent are 
composed entirely of wool, when in truth 
and in fact said garments and fabrics 
are composed partly of wool and partly 
of cotton. Respondent makes said rep- 
resentations by the use of the words and 
terms “All Wool,” “Wool,” and “Wool 
Mixed,” in describing said garments and 
fabrics. { 

(b) That certain garments and fab- 
rics offered for sale and sold by re- 
spondent are composed of silk, a ma- 
terial derived from the cocoon of the 
silk worm, when in truth and in fact 
sundry of said garments and fabrics are 
composed partly of said silk and partly 
of cotton and of other materials which 
are not said silk, and sundry other said 
garments and fabrics are composed 
wholly of.materials other than said silk. 
Said materials other than said silk are 
of much less value than said silk and 
resemble same in general appearance. 
Respondent makes said representations 
by the use of the words and terms “Silk,” 
“Silk Mixed,” “Pongee,” “Pongette,” “All 
Silk” and “Rayon Silk” in describing 
said garments and fabrics. 

Fabrics Declared Misrepresented. 

(c) That certain garments and fab- 
rics offered for saie and sold by respond- 
ent are composed of linen when in truth 
and in fact said garments and fabrics 
are made wholly of cotton and resemble 


The full text of the complaint | 














ent makes said representations by the 
use of the words and terms “Linene” 
and “Linet.” 

(d) That certain articles of jewelry 
offered for sale and sold by respondent 
are, respectively, set and ornamented 
with, and certain other articles of jew- 
elry upon the order of the customer will 
be, respectively, set and ornamented with, 
rubies, diamonds, emeralds, pearls, sap- 
phires, and other precious stones, when 
in truth and in fact said articles are set 
and ornamented, respectively, with stones 
and settings other than said precious 
stones, of much less value than said 
precious, and imitating and resembling 
same in general appearance. 

(e) That certain garments offered for 
sale and sold by respondent are made of 
a fabric imported from England into 
the United States, when in truth and in 
fact said. garments are made of a fabric 
manufactured in the United States. Re- 
spondent makes said representation by 
the use of the term and phrase “English 


; Broadcloth” in describing said garments. | 


(f) That certain garments offered for 
sale and sold by respondent are made of 
and trimmed with muskrat, seal, and 
mink furs, respectively, when in truth 
and in fact said garments are, respec- 
tively, made of and trimmed with furs 
other than the above-named furs, of 
much less value than the above-named 
furs and.resembling same in general ap- 
pearance. Respondent makes said rep- 


‘ resentations by the use of the terms 


“Muskrat Coney,” “Imported Sealine” 
and “Marmink Fur” in describing said 
garments. 

Statements Called Misleading. 

Respondent makes many other false 
and misleading statements and repre- 
sentations of like tenor concerning many 
of the articles of merchandise in which 
it deals. 

Paragraph 4: Aforesaid false and mis- 
leading statements and representations 
used by respondent in its said catalogues, 
all as in Paragraph 3 hereof set out, 
have the capacity and tendency to and 
do cause many of the consuming public 
residing in various States of the United 
States to purchase various articles of 
respondent’s said merchandise in re- 
liance upon the truth of said statements 
and representations. 


Paragraph 5: There are among the 
competitors who are engaged in selling 
direct to the consumer by mail in like 
manner as respondent, many who offer 
for sale and sell merchandise of the same 
and general kind and character as that 
offered for sale and sold by respondent, 
and who in nowise misrepresent to pur- 
chasers and prospective purchasers the 


| origin, nature, character and value of the 


merchandise offered for sale and sold by 
said competitors and respondent’s above 


alleged acts and practices tend to and do | 
divert business from and otherwise in- | 


jure and prejudice said competitors. 

Paragraph 6: For about two years last 
past, respondent has engaged in the acts 
and practices under the circumstances 
and conditions and with the results all 
in this complaint before set out. 

Unfair Competition Charged. 

Paragraph 7: The above alleged acts 
and practices of respondent are all to 
the prejudice of the public and of re- 
spondent’s competitors, 
unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce within the intent and meaning of 
Section 5 of an Act of Congress entitled, 
“An Act to create a ederal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” aproved Sep- 
tember 26, 1914. 

Whereof, the premises considered, the 
Federal Trade Commission, on this 5th 
day of February, A. D., 1927, now here 
issues this its complaint against said re- 
spondent. 

Notice: Notice is hereby given you M. 


| W. Savage Company, respondent herein, 


that the 5th day of April, A. D., 1927, at 
10.80 o’clock in the forenoon, is hereby 
fixed as the time, and the offices of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in the City 
of Washington, D. C., as the place, when 
and where a hearing will he had on the 
charges set forth in this complaint, at 
which time and place you shall have the 
right, under said Act, to appear and show 
cause why an order shoul not be entered 
by said Commission requiring you to 
cease and desist from the violation of the 
law charged in this complaint. 

In witness whereof, the Federal Trade 
Commission has caused this complaint to 
be\signed by its secretary, and its official 
seal to be hereto affixed, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., this 5th day of. February, A. 
D., 1927. 


and constitute | 
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Value of Declared 
Exports to America 


From Leipzig Higher 





Increase of About 20 per 
Cent Shown by Vice Con- 
sul for 1926 Over 
1925. 


The value of the declared exports 
from the Leipzig consular district to the 
United States rose from $21,279,184.64 
in 1925 to $25,528,243.96 in 1926, an in- 
erease of $4,249,109.32, or about 20 per 
cents, according to advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Vice Con- 
sul William L. Peck, Leipzig. This in 
crease indicates the general stabili’ 
of the exporting industries in this d 
trict during the past year and the nc 
mal development of the American m: 
ket for their products, says an announ: 
ment just issued by the Department, 

The full text follows: 

_ Furs occupied the first place in va’ 
of exports from the Leipzig district | 
the United States (as they did in 19” 
with a total of $10,297,612.86. Seco 
in importance were toys, valued 

$52,954,325.33, followed by chinawa 
$1,844,484.41), sugar beet seeds $1,08) 
779.50), glassware $1,057,998.82), ¢ 
potash salts $1,049,321.57). 

Of the leading articles of export frc 
this district, potash salts showed t) 
most substantial gain, increasing a 
proximately three-fold, from $268,230. 
to $1,049,321.57. 

The value of toys exported, which ha 
fallen off sharply jn 1925, increased b, 
100 per cent in 1926, rising from $1,494,. 
542.66 in 1925 to $2,954,325.33 in 1926, 
which is slightly in excess of the value 
recorded for 1924. Exports of glass- 
ware rose from $857,951.42 to $1,057,- 
998.82, representing an increase in value 
of about 25 ‘per cent. Furs exported in- 
creased in value from $9,066,230.34 to 
$10,297,612.86; sugar beet seeds from 
$938,680.36 to $1,081,779.50; chinaware 
from $1,818,039.58 to $1,844,484.41. 


American Motor Car 
Enter Swedish Rae: 


Two Speed Records Are Br 


ken in Recent Contest 
at Stockholm. 


American motor cars and motorcycles 
made satisfactory showing in the recent 
annual mid-winter races of the Swedis 
Motor Club, states a report from Consi 
K. de G. MacVitty, Stockholm, just mad 
public by the Department of Commerce’ 
The full text follows: 

The course consisted of two straig, 
parallel tracks over well-sanded ice wit! 
a racing distance of one kilometer, », 
starting distance of 1,400 meters, and 
braking distance of 1,400 meters. Se 
eral thousand spectators, standing 
the ice of the archipelago sound on wl,’ 
the race was held, saw two Scandina\ 
records broken when a Panhard-Leva | 
racer attained a speed of 180.9 kilom« + 
per hour and an American racer in ( | 
V made 147 kilometers per hour. ©) 

In the “motorcycle without sid« 4» 
class the fastest time was 166.66 | 
meters per hour made on a motoreyc i 
American make by the Swedish dai’ 
holding the record in this class. He \ 
unable to surpass his 1926 performa 
in this class, however, and was a: 
beaten in the sidecar class by a compe. 
tor driving the same make of machine. 

Features of the contest were said i 
be the race between the Panhard-Le 
vasser and and aeroplane in which th¢ 
record time of 180.9 was reached and 
a close and exciting rate between two 
American racing cars. 


Lead Mine Reopened 
After Sixty Years 





Department of Commerce Ad- 


vised That Lead Vein is Dis- 
covered at Greenhow, Eng. , 





It is reported that lead mines at Gri 
how, near Harrogate in Yorkshire, hz 
been reopened after having been clos 
for some 60 years. Trade Commission 
H. S. Fox, London, reports to the De 
partment of Commerce. It is stated that 
a chance discovery of what are reported 
to be rich veins of lead ore made when 
a water main was being driven through 
the district was responsible for the re 
opening of at least one of the mines, j 
an announcement just issued by the De 
partment of Commerce. 

One of the mines at Greenhow is un- 
derstood to be one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest, lead mine in the country, and 
has been worked for some hundreds of 
years at various times. In this connec 
tion it is interesting to note that th 
British production of lead ore has bee 
on the inerease since 1921, although pric 
to 1921 there has been a considerable d 
cline over a long period. During the 1 
year period 1875 to 1882 inclusive, f 
example, the annual production avera, 
73,357 tons, with a more or less ste 
decline from that period to the low fi 
reached in 1921. In that year the 
output of lead ore, dressed, in the U 
Kingdom amounted to 6,787 tons, the 
duction rising to 15,578 tons in 1925 
with a still further increase reporte 
1926, although final figures for that 
are not yet available. ~ 

The principal output is in Derby 
and in the northern counties of Du: 
Northumberland and Cumberland, 
Dumfrieshire in Scotland. In York 
where the mines mentioned above 
been reopened, the total output in 
and 1923 was only 10 tons each 
and 51 tons in 1925, 
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United States Shown 
As Heading Country 


In Tin Consumption 


Also Ranked as 

First in Manufacture of 

Plate With 40,000,000 
Boxes in Year. 


The United States, the largest con- 
sumer of tin among the nations, pro- 
duces virtually none of this metal, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. An an- 


nouncement on the subject, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, follows in full: 


In 1925, 76,646 tons of metallic tin | 
were imported into the United States, ' 


while 27,633 tons of secondary tin were 
recovered, making a total of 104,279 tons 
available for domestic consumption. In 


the same year the mines of the United ; 


States produced but 12.3 tons of tin. 
The United States is not only the 

greatest consumer of metallic tin, tak- 

ing upwards of 52 per cent of the world’s 


production, but it is also the greatest | 


manufacturer of tin products. The most 
important use of tin is in the manufac- 
ture of tin plate, the chief centers of 
in the United States and 
Tin plate is made by 
covering thin rolled sheets of mild steel 
with a thin film of tin, which is alloyed 
with the iron. The sheets thus protected 
are used for roofing and to make tin cans 
or containers, cooking utensils, or other 
ware. 


In spite of the fact that the United | 


States produces virtually no tin, the 
American tin plate industry has pros- 
pered, and today it leads the world. The 
present output is slightly more than 40,- 
000,000 boxes a year, while the Welsh 
production is approximately half as 
much. Prior to the World War, Ger- 
many’s productive capacity about equaled 
her needs. In India, Spain, Italy, and 
Japan, large works have been put in 
operation. 
Welsh Production Uncertain, 

Of all the countries mentioned, Great 
Britain alone controls its source of tin, 
but the Welsh production, due it is’said 
to labor troubles and to tariffs, is now 
in a very precarious condition. Nor- 
mally the Welsh industry employed 30,- 
000 persons, and consumed annually yp- 


.- wards of 1,000,000 tons of steel. 


The production of tin plate in the 
United States in 1925 was 1,550,000 tons; 
that of terne. plate, 100,000 tons. Terne 
plates, which are steel sheets coated with 
a mixture of tin and lead, are used chiefly 
in roofing and in the building of tem- 
porary houses, automobile parts, gaso- 
line tanks, and fire resistant structures. 

Upwards of 60 per cent of the tin used 


“in the manufacture of tin and terne 


plate is utilized in the manufacture of 
tin cans or tin containers. 
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Export of Machinery 
In January Exceeded 
Any Month Since 1921 


Largest Gain Shown in 
Power-Generating Units; 
Commerce Department 
Reports. 


The year 1927 started propitiously, 
from the standpoint of industrial ma- 
chinery exports, for shipments during 
the months of January exceeded, with 
a single exceptio:., those for any month 
since the year 1921, says an announce- 
ment just issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 

The full text follows: 

Exports of industrial machinery dur- 
ing January amounted to $14,946,842 
as compared with $13,434,223 for the 
corresponding month of 1926 and $13,- 
697,415 for December, 1926. 

Export of Power Machinery. 

The largest export gains occurred in 
power-generating machinery, metal- 
working machinery, ana in miscellane- 
ous industrial machinery. In the power- 
generating group the greatest activity 


was manifested in shipments of steam 
engines, exports rising from $729,328 
in January, 1926, to $1,120,302 for 
January, 1927. 

Shipments of metal-working ma- 
chinery amounted to $1,847,560, or 
nearly $191,000 more than the total for 
January, 1926. Exports of this class of 
machinery during the two periods under 
discussion have been as follows: Janu- 
ary, 1926; power driven $1,206,125; 
other metal-working machinery $450,- 
788; January, 1927; power driver $1,- 
495,455; other metal-working ma- 
chinery $352,105. Exports of external 
cylindrical grinding machines rose from 
$53,646 to $139,851; forging machinery 
from $71,578 to $105,875; and foundry 
and moulding equipment from $42,695 
to $134.138. 

Miscellaneous Industrial. 

Exports of miscellaneous industrial 
machinery reached the large total of 
$5,262,437, as compared with $3,550,081 
for the corresponding month of 1926, 
representing a gain of $1,712,000 or 49 
per cent. Shipments of paper and pulp 
machinery jumped from $262,452 to 
$585,911; refrigerating equipment (ex- 
elusive of ice-making machinery) rose 
from $187,736 to $488,432; oil-mill ma- 
chinery increased from $42,314 to $101,- 
728, and unclassified industrial machin- 
ery and parts increased from $1,560,893 
to $2,497,617. 

Oil-well machinery, which figured so 
prominently in the exports of 1926, ap- 


as pears to be continuing its upward trend 
The growth during the present year, with exports of 
$1,977,615 for January as compared with 


$1,821,354 for the corresponding month 


of the can-making industry can be seen 
from the fact that at the close of the 
Civil War approximately 5,000,000 cans 
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_ The major uses of solder 


were utilized per annum. In 1925 more 
than 8,300,000,000 cans were manufac- 
tured. 

Solders in which tin is used are known 
as soft solders. They have a low fusion 
point and differ in composition according 
to the intended use. The principal sol- 
ders are alloys of tin and lead. For many 
years it was believed that no soft solder 
was as good as one made of 50 per cent 
tin and 50 per cent lead. Experience 
during the World War demonstrated that 
for almost all the uses of this type of 
solder a mixture of 40 per cent tin and 
60 per cent lead answered every purpose. 
are in the 


’ manufacture of food containers, automo- 


bile radiators, and electrical equipment. 
Composition of Babbitt Metal. 
“Genuine” Babbitt meta! contains 89 
per cent tin and 11 per cent lead; when 
used.as a bearing metal it contains 7.3 
per cent antimony and 3.7 per cent cop- 
per, the balance being tin. For a hard 
bearing metal, the tin is reduced to 80 


. per cent, the antimony increased to 15 


‘per cent copper. 


per cent and the copper to 5 per cent. 
The tin content of bronze and related 

alloys varies widely. Gun metal con- 

tains 9 to 11 per cent tin and 89 to 91 


tains 25 per cent tin and 75 per cent 


copper; speculum metal, 33 per cent tin | 


and 67 per cent copper; phosphor-bronze, 


10 per cent tin, 89 per cent copper and | 


1 per cent phosphorus. 

Tin may be largely alloyed with vari- 
ous metals without seriously impairing 
its suitability for foil. White metal 
(pewters and Brittannia metal), chemi- 


* cals used extensively in the dyeing and 


:. ous products account for the remainder , 


the ceramic industries, plated ware 
(ware plated with tin), and miscellane- 


y of the tin utilized. 


‘ for tin is not known. 


An entirely satisfactory substitute 
A possible sub- 


stitute for tin-plating is chrome-plating. 


:. Terne plate may be substituted for tin 
‘plate in many uses; this substitution 
«slessens the quantity of tin used and 
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-mium may be introduced 


») in the content of lead. 


accimplishes the same purposes, Cad- 
into solder, 
where its effect is slightly to increase 
the melting point and to decrease the 
amount of tiv, thus allowing an increase 
Such substitu- 
tion in all solder made would save 80 


, per cent of the tin normally used for 
. this: purpose. 
; however, is not sufficient to permit its | 


The supply of cadmium, 


substitution in all solder. 
Substitutes For Tin. 


Lead may be substituted largely for 
tin in babbitt and, with the exception of 
those babbitts used for high-speed work, 
bearings so made are better suited to 
the requirements, Foil and collapsible 
tubes may be made of aluminum, which 
is considered a satisfactory substitute 
for many but not all purposes. 

In 1912 the world’s production was 
120,138 tons of pig tin; in 1925 it was 
145,829 tons. In 1912 the imports into 
the United States were 51,700 tons; in 
1925 they were 76,000 tons. ‘These fig- 
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Statistics on current business, as announced by the Department of Commerce, and indicated in the accompanying charts, show upward 
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trends in production of lumber, beehive coke, petroleum, car loadings, cotton prices nd stock qu_tations. Dczlines are inc ‘cated in produc 
tion of bituminous coal, cotton receipts, loans and discounts of Federal Reserve System member banks, in steel and iron prices and in the 


wholesale price index. 


| ures show that the increased consump- 


tion in the United States is largely re- 
sponsible for the increased production. 
Without exception, the major sources of 
tin are far from the points of consump- 
tion. 

For more than 50 years geologists and 
engineers have studied the meager, scat- 
tered tin deposits of the United States. 
Attempts without number have been 
made to exploit some of these deposits, 
but the attempts have invariably re- 
sulted in failures. During the last 40 
years, the price of tin has fluctuated 
between $0.1256 (in 1896) and $1.10 (in 
1919) per pound. If the price were the 


+ major factor, and if the United States 
profitably | 


contained bodies of tin 
minable at any price heretofore reached, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that there 
would have been production during some, 
at least, of the periods of high prices. 
The production given has been derived 
from deposits near Redlands, San Ber- 
nardino County, Calif.; from a district 
some 35 miles long running from Gaff- 
ney, S. C., to Lincolnton, N. C.; from 
Irish Creek, Rockbridge County, Va.; 
from the neighborhood of Harney Peak, 
S. Dak., and from placers on the Seward 
Peninsula, Alaska. Upwards of 90 per 
cent of the total production of the United 
States during the past 20 years has come 
from Alaska. So far as present knowl- 
edge goes, the domestic resources are 
negligible and are incapable of adding 
materially to the world’s production. Oc- 
currences of academic interest are found 


in Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas 
and Washington. 

The consumers of tin depend upon five 
great sources, namely, the Federated and 
Unfederated Malay States, Dutch East 
Indies, Bolivia, Nigeria and China. The 
last two sources are of minor importance 
in comparison with the first three. 

Tin is invariably marketed as pig tin. 
A pig weighs 100 pounds; a minimum 
wholesale lot is five tons. 

For many years England has zealously 
guarded the marketing of tin. The two 
chief markets of the world are Singapore 
and London. 


the world’s output is directly controlled 
by British interests, both governmental 


controlled are those of the Dutch East 
Indies, Siam and China, and of these a 
large part of the Dutch East Indies tin 
is now smelted by a British company. 
More than 98 per cent of the output of 
Bolivia is now smelted in Great Britain 
and Germany, under the control of a 
British-American-Bolivian company. At 
prescnt the world’s tin smelters have an 
annual capacity of approximately 175,- 
000 tons of metallic tin. 

Additional details regarding the tin 
situation from a domestic standpoint are 
contained in Information Circular 6018, 
by J. W. Furness, mining engineer, 
which may be obtained from the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Auto Blazes Trail 
On Argentine Trip 


Vice Consul at Asuncion, Para- 
guay, Advises of Journey 
from Buenos Aires. 


A noteworthy tour in the history of 
automobile trips in little-traveled regions 
was concluded recently by the arrival in 
Asuncion, Paraguay, of an automobile 
of American make from Buenes Aires, 


Fe, where the Parana River was crossed. 
From the city of Parana the journey was 
continued through the Argentine prov- 
inces of Entre Rios and Corrientes to the 
city of Posadas. 
used to convey the machine and drivers, 
two Argentinians, across to Encarnacion, 
the first city to be reached in Paraguay. 
The operation of the automobile during 
the trip and its durability over some of 
the roads, which are almost impassable 


at any time are regarded as a com- | 


mentary on the serviceability of Amer- 
ican automobiles in encountering many 
of the transportation problems which are 
presented in that part of the world. 


Argentina, according to a report from | Uruguay Revises Values 


Vice Consul J. M. Webber, at Asuncion. 
This accomplishment was the first jour- 


| and private. The only major sources un- | ney by automobile between the Argen- 


tine capital and the remote, inland cap- 
ital of Paraguay, says an announcement 
just issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The full text of the description of the 
trip is as follows: 

The trip consumed 24 days but the 
actual driving time was only 10 days, 
which is considered to be exceptionally 
good motoring time in the northern Ar- 
gentine and in Paraguay. Only approx- 
imately 100 gallons of gasoline are re- 
ported to have been used during the jour- 
ney, the distance of which is estimated 
to be considerably more than 1,000 miles. 

From the office of the Buenos Aires 
riewspaper, “Iba Razon,” the trip led 


d northward through Rosario and Santa 


! 


| Charges in the official Uruguayan im- 


| 


Set on Textile Imports 


port valuations on textiles, small wares, 
perfumery, and toilet articles have been 
announced by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text follows: 

By executive decrees of July 19, Sep- 
tember 22, October 4, 11; and 28, Novem- 
ber 8, and December 20, 1926, the na- 
tional administrative council of Uruguay 
revised the official valuations established 
on textiles and small wares by the law 
of October 16, 1922. The rates of duty 
applicable to these products are those 
fixed by the 1922 law and range from 
34 to 62 per cent of their respective offi- 
cial valuations, including the customary 
surtaxes. 

By executive decree of December 27, 


Here a ferry boat was. 


| Bridge Report Filed 
| For Chicago River 


Chief of Army Engineers Holds 
Fixed Crossings Inad- 
visable Now. 


Fixed bridges shoul~ not be permitted 
over the Chicago River and its branches 
at present, pending definite arrange- 
{ ments to care for ship traffic elsewhere, 
Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, chief of Army 
Engineers, reported to the House on 
March 2. 

The report was the result of a prelimi- 
nary examinaticn by Army engineers to 
determine whether fixed bridges should 
be permitted over that river 11d its 
branches, and, if permitted, what clear- 
ance for navigation should be observed 
in their construction, authorized by the 
River and Harbor Act approved March 
3, 1925. 


1926, the council also revised the official 
valuations established on perfumery and 
toilet articles by decrees of November 
5, 1923, and March 5, 1924. The rate 
of duty applicable to these products, as 
determined by the law of October 16, 
1922, is 65 per cent of their respective 
official valuations, including the usual 
| surtaxes. 





of 1926. This increase occurred despite 
decreased shipments of well-drilling ap- 
paratus, which declined from $1,038,499 
to $972,652. Exports of “other oil-well 
machinery,” however, rose from $782,855 
to $1,004,963, thus swelling the total for 
this group. 


Total of 443 Vessels 
Pass Through Canal 


Office in Washington An- 
nounces Tolls of $1,984.- 
760.71 for January. 


A total of 448 commercial vessels 
transited the Panama Canal during Jan- 
uary of this year, carrying an aggregate 
cargo of 2,241,765 tons, and paid toils of 
$1,984,760.71, the Office of the Panama 
Canal in Washington has just announced. 
These figures, it was stated, were below 
those of January, 1926, but above the 
business handled in January, 1925. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The combined commercial traffic east 
and west through the Panama Canal in 
January, 1927, totaled 2,241,765 tons of 
cargo. Tolls paid amounted to $1,984,- 
760.71. For the same period in 1926, the 

j figures were 2,346,643 tons and $2,103,- 
368.29 in tolls. In January, 1925, the 
figures were 1,907,469 tons and $1,882,- 
024.35 in tolls. 

The total number of commercial ves- 
sels transiting the canal in January this 
year was 443; in January, 1926, 479, and 
in January, 1925, 401. By nationality 
of vessels the United States led with 206, 
British vessels were second with 111. 

| The next greatest number of one na- 
tionality were 23 of Norwegian registry, 
while Japan was fourth on the list 
with 21. 


Plans For Bridges 
Are Given Approval 


Two Applications From Florida 
Acted on Favorably by Han- 
ford MacNider. 


Two applications for the approval of 
plans for bridges to be constructed in 
Florida have been approved by Hanford 
MacNider, the Assistant Secretary of 
War, the Department of War has. just 
announced. 

The projects are as follows: 

Application made by the Shands 
Bridge Company of Green Cove Springs, 
Fla., for approval of plans for a bridge 
to be constructed over the St. Johns 
River, two and a half miles southerly 
of Green Cove Springs. 

Application made by the county com- 
missioners of Gadsden County, Fla., for 
approval of plans for a bridge to be con- 
structed over the Ochlockonee River, 

4 about four miles east of Concord, Fla,’ 


LU 
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Lower Rates on Anthracite Coal Ordered 
From Pennsylvania to Northern New York 


I. C. C. Decides That Joint-Line Hauls Over Circuitous 
Routes Do Not Justtify High Tariffs. 


A general readjustment of the freight 
rates on anthracite coal from mines in 
Pennsylvania to points in northern New 
York, with reductions in the rates for 
transportation by circuitous routes via 
two or more lines of railroad, was pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to become effective June 20. 
This was covered in a supplemental re- 
port and order made public on March 1 
in. No. 15006, Rates, Charges, Regula- 
tions and Practices Governing Transpor- 
tation of Anthracite Coal, and related 
cases which originated on complaints 
filed with the commission. 

The present rates between the points 
named were found unreasonable and, to 
some points, prejudicial, while, of the 
rates proposed by the carriers in a plan 
of readjustment, the Commission found 
not justified the proposed increase in the 
rates for single-line hauls, whif@ finding 
most of the reductions proposed for joint- 
line hauls justified. 

Public Interest Considered. 

Excerpts from the report by Commis- 
sioner Campbell, including the Commis- 
sion’s findings, follow: 

“The mere fact that a route is a joint- 
line haul does not in itseff warrant a 
rate higher than is reasonable for a sin- 
gle-line haul. It is of importance to the 
consuming public that access be had to 
the greatest possible number of mines, 
especially in times of emergency. Where, 
as here, however,-the distances over a 
number of the routes are unduly cir- 
cuitous, fairness demands that such 
routes be disregarded in determining up- 
on a basis for fixing reasonable rates for 
applicatién over routes which are not 
unduly circuitous. 

“During the past 10 years frequent 
complaint has been made by civic or- 
ganizations and retail coal dealers in 
upper New York against the application 
of higher rates on anthracite coal from 
producing fields in Pennsylvania to 
northern New York over joint-line routes 
than contemporaneously applied over 
single-line routes. 

“In our original report in No. 15006, 
101 I. C. C. 363, at pages 374 and 375, 
in commenting upon these complaints, 
as well as similar complaints from New 
England, we said: 

“‘Tt is within the power of the re- 
spondent carrier§ to reduce materially 
the difference of mileage between the 
short routes on the one hand and several 
of the longer routes on the other by the 
formation of new through routes. -More- 
over, the present structure of rates on 
anthracite reflects grouping of mines and 
grouping of numerous points of destina- 
tion. This grouping principle is incon- 
sistent with the differences in rates 
which are now maintained between the 
shorter and the longer routes. And it 
may be noted that if equalization of 
rates over all these routes should be 
brought about the carriers that would 
suffer reductions on the longer routes 
are all carriers that have the advantage 
of numerous relatively high rates for 
the shorter hauls. We cannot authorize 
equalization of the rates through any 


increases of rates. 


* = bad 


“We shall not authorize any increases 
of rates on anthracite, and we expect the 
carriers to reduce the higher rates on 
domestic sizes and pea size of anthracite 
applicable over the longer routes to the 
level of ihe rates applicable over the 
shorter routes between the same points, 
to the end that where the carriers main- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission March 
2 are summarized as follows: 

No. 19204. Sub No. 1, John F, 
Barker Produce Co., of Phoenix, Ariz., 
et al v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Ask Commission to de- 
termine just and reasonable rates on 
potatoes from Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho to Tucson, Ariz., and claim 
reparation. 

No. 19272. Kearney, Nebr., Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad et al. Alleges that the 
rates between Kearney and points east 
of the Indiana-Illinois State line and 
north and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers are relatively higher 
distance. and transportation conditions 
considered, than the rates between 
points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and Missouri and Missouri River 
cities, Sioux City, Iowa to Kansas City, 
Mo., and Fremont, Lincoln and Beatrice, 
Nebr., on the one hand, and territory 
east of the Illinois-Indiana State line 
and north and south of the Ohio and 
Potomac Rivers on the other. Commis- 
sion is requested to find just and rea- 
sonable rates. 

No. 19277. Harry Schimmel, of New 
York, N. Y., v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road et al. Claims reparation on 11 
carloads of cottonseed hull fiber or 
shavings fgom Memphis, Tenn., to Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Huntington, W. Va., 
Harrisburg and Johnstown, Pa., New 
Haven, Conn., and New York, N. Y. 

No. 19278. Northern Products Cor- 
poration, of Seattle, et al v. Southern 


Pacific Company et al. Claim repara- 
tion on pickled, salted and smoked fish 
from Pacific coast points to points on 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

No. 19279. Cairo, Ill., Board of Trade 
v. Arkansas & Louisiana Missouri Rail- 
way et al. Asks Comim:ssion.to order 


establishment of reasonable rates on 
grain and grain products from Illinois 
points to Cairo, Ill,and from Cairo to 
Louisiana points and from Illinois points 
to Louisiana points through Cairo. 


! Total incl. other 


tained the same level of rates to given 
points prior to our order in Rates for 
Transportation of Anthracite Coal, 
supra, (35 I, C. C. 220) the parity of 
rates shall be restored.’ 


Proposed Rates Suspended. 


“Following that decision the carriers 
presented to us for approval a plan for 
reducing the rate disparities over single- 
line and joint-line routes at northern 
Ne York points. This plan contem- 
plated increascs in the single-line rates 
and some increases bat mostly reduc- 
tions in the joint-line rates. In a sup- 
plemental report in No. 15006, 104 I. C. 
C, 514, we approved the plan, but stated 
that our decision was without prejudice 
to different conclusions which might be 
reached upon a more adequate record 


with respect to the reasonableness of | 


any of the rates. Respondents filed 


schedules proposing to make the read- | 
Upon } 


justment effective April 1, 1926. 
protest of the Syracuse, N. Y., Chamber 


of Commerce and others the operation | 


of these schedules was suspended in I. 
& S. No. 2637 until August 29, 1926. 


“Their effective date has been volun- | 
postponed by respondents until | 
Prior to the suspension | 
of these schedules we had reopened No. | 
15006 with respect to the rates on an- | 


tarily 
March 31, 1927. 


thracite coal to northern New York 


dealt with in our supplemental report, | 


supra, and to 


ton, N. Y, 


Carthage and Clay- 


“We find that the proposed increased 


rates have not been justified. We fur- 
ther find that the existing adjustment 
of rates on prepared sizes of anthracite 
coal from the Wyoming, Lehigh, and 


Schuylkill regions to Albany, Troy, Me- | 


Utica, 
other 


chanicville, 
Hornell, and 


Geneva, 
taking the 


Syracuse, 
points 


same rates on prepared sizes over one | 
as a whole | 


or more routes considered 
is unjust, unreasonable, and unduly 
prejudicial and preferential in the rela- 
tion of such rates to each other. 


“We further find that for the future | 


the just and reasonable rates on pre- 
pared sizes of anthracite coal to Al- 
bany, Troy, Mechanicville, Utica, Syra- 
cuse, Geneva, Hornell, and other points 


2,240 pounds from all points 
Wyoming region on the line of each car- 


rier serving that region, except the Cen- | 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, the Le- | 


high Valley, and the Pennsylvania, over 


shortest tariff route to each destination, 
determined by averaging the distances 
from all mines in the Wyoming region 


on each carrier to each destination; and | 
(b) $2.88 per tan of 2,240 pounds from | 


all points in the Wyoming, Lehigh, and 
Schuylkill regions on the line of each 
carrier serving any of those regions, over 


all routes over which a rate of $2.88 | 


per ton of 2,240 pounds is proposed un- 


der the suspended schedules, other than | 


those ov rhic : y 2.88 | i 
er which a rate lower than $2.88 | by the mass of matter which was proper 


| in these consolidated cases but would be 


will apply under our conclusions herein. 
“The record affords no satisfactory 
basis for prescribing specific rates on 


pea and smaller sizes, or a definite rela- | 
those | 


tionship between the rates on 
sizes and on prepared sizes, to the Al- 


bany-Utica-Syracuse group. We assume | The construction proposed by the car- 


that respondents will continue, in the ad- 
justment of these rates resulting under 
the finding herein, the same relation- 
ships between the rates 


exist in the present adjustment. 
“We fumther find that, except where 


inconsistent with the preceding findings, | 


the proposed reduced rates have been | which can have no pertinency upon the 


justified. 
“Our findings in Anthracite Coal In- 


findings herein, are reversed. 


Routes Selected by Railroads. 
“We are not unmindful of the fact that 


of $2.88 is pre: cribed are very circuitous. 
They were selected, however, by respond- 
ents themselves, and we are not prepared 
upon this record to find them to be un- 


economical. If respondents participating 


in any such routes should in the future 
for any reason prefer to apply the rates 
prescribed ovcr shorter and more eco- 
nomical routes from the same mines and 
for the same ‘es ination delivery or de- 
liveries, in lieu of the longer routes over 
which the pres:ribed rates will apply ap- 
propriate petiiion for such substitution 
will have our corsideration. 

“Our conclusions herein are designed 
to bring abou: non-prejudicial rate re- 
lationships as well as a reasonable level 
of rates gener::lly. The resulting revision 
will be in the nature of a general re- 
adjustment pcculiar to this particular 
traffic. We find that the rates charged 
complainant in No. 16555 were not unrea- 
sonable in the psst. The rate over the 
route complained of in No. 16555 will 
be prescribed by order in No. 15006, and 
the complaint in No. 16555 will be dis- 
missed. 





I on prepared | 
sizes and on pea and smaller sizes as | 


| the Harriman-Odell line, 
| plaint with that object may be filed. The 
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Loans, Investments and Deposits of Federal Reserve System 
Reporting Member Banks in New York City 


Chart Based og Statistics at the Close of Business February 23, Reported to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and Made Public February 28. 


TOTAL LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 


ediiete Ly 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


estimates deal ai : 
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Petition to Reopen Oregon Railroad Case Held 
Irregular by I. C. Gin Supplementary Order 


Joint Use of Tracks 
Involved in Decision 


Oregon State Commission Ad- 
vised It May File Plea on 
New Statement of Facts. 


The full text of a supplementary 
order issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, refusing a re- 
quest of the Oregon Public Utilities 
Commission to reopen the Oregon 
railroad construction case, is con- 
tinued below. The first part of the 
tert was printed in the issue of 
March 1. It continues: 

“Our rules of practice, Rule XV, par. 
(b), require that ‘if the application 
be for further hearing * * * or 
for reopening the proceeding to take 
further evidence, the nature and purpose 


of the evidence to be adduced must be | 


briefly stated and it must appear not 
to be merely cumulative.’ Paragraph 
(c) requires that, in an application for 
rehearing, ‘the matters claimed to have 
been erroneously decided must be speci- 
fied and the alleged errors briefly stated. 


| If thereby any order of the Commission 


: | is sought to be vacated, reversed, or 
taking the same rates on prepared sizes | 


over one or more routes to be hereafter | 
observed will be, (a) $2.65 per ton of ! 
im the | 


modified by reason of matters which have 
arisen since the hearing, or of conse- 
quences which would result from com- 
pliance therewith, the matters relied 
upon by the petitioner must be fully 
set forth in the petition.’ 


“This has not been done. These rules 


: : | are based upon elementary and familiar 
all single-line routes, and also over the | 


principles of practice, and should be fol- 
lowed, in the interest of fairness and 
orderly procedure. See National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Asso. v. Director General, 
69 I. C. C. 669, 674-675. 

“But passing this matter of orderly 
procedure, the manner in which the 
changed grounds of complaint of the 
Oregon Commission can best be dealt 
with is upon a new, clear record, based 
upon the conditions as they may exist 
at the time of hearing, unincumbered 


irrelevant upon the narrower issue now 
supported by the Oregon authorities. 
“As indicated, the record in Docket No. 
14392 is based upon a situation which, to 
a considerable extent, no longer exists. 


riers under the finance applications will 
serve a portion of the territory proposed 
to be served by the lines sought in 
Docket No. 14392. Our rules provide a 


| as pertinent, may be utilized upon a new 


same parties. 


complaint between the 
record 


There much in the former 


is 


present state of facts. If, after con- 


| sidering our views as to the disposition 


vestigation, 104 I. C. C. 514, to the ex- | of the finance dockets, the Oregon Com- 


tent that they are inconsistent with the | 


mission desires to urge the building of 


a new com- 


application to reopen the proceeding for 


some of the routes over which the rate | rehearing will therefore be denied by an 


appropriate order.” 


Mr. Eastman Concurs 
In Part of Order 

Commissioner Eastman, concurring in 
part, said: 

“TI join in the conclusions reached by 
the majority, except as to two points. 
In determining the compensation to be 
paid by the Oregon Trunk for the use of 
the Southern Pacific’s line, I am of the 


| opinion that interest on cost, as well as 


taxes and operating expenses, should be 
apportioned on the basis of use. The 
reasons for this opinion will be found 
in my dissenting expression in Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas R. R. Co. v. K. C. T. Ry. 
Co., 104 I. C. C. 203, 231-242. I also be- 
lieve that the petition of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Oregon for reopening 
and rehearing in No. 14592 should be 
granted.” 

Commissioner McManamy, dissenting, 
held as follows: 

This report is in furtherance of the 
decision in our original report, 111 I. 
C. C. 3, with which, for reasons fully 


| 
means whereby the former record, so far 
| 


onnsesnienassenisiaemnnanasnscnnesaatls 


set forth in a dissenting expression, I 
disagreed. For the same and other rea- 
sons I disagree with this report. 

The public as represented by the 
Public Service Commissions of three 
States and by numerous municipal au- 
thorities as well as by commercial clubs 
and chambers of commerce convircingly 
presented the need for additional rail- 
roads and railroad facilities in central 
Oregon to serve both through and local 
traffic. In our original report we said: 

“The duty of the carriers is plain, 
under a more pronounced policy of co- 
operation and coordination, to give in- 
terior Oregon railroad access to both 
the north and the south and the bene- 
fits of reasonable competition, in such 
manner as to uford the greatest serv- 
ice consistent with the minimum of ex- 
penditure to accomplish such purpose.” 

We further said: 

“The authorization of the Southern 
Pacific to acquire control of the Oregon, 
“alifornia & Eastern will also be con- 
ditioned upon the consummation cf an 
ararngement whereby the Oregon 
Trunk will be enabled to operate either 
over the Natron cut-off or the line of 
the Oregon, California & Eastern.” 


Effect of Plain 
| Is Pointed Out 


| The arrangement now proposed by 
| the Southern Pacific for joint operation 
| would give to the Oregon Trunk the 
| use of the line of the Southern Pacific 
between Paunina and the north switch 
at Klamath Falls with bridge line privi- 
leges through Klamath Falls to reach its 
property to the south; aiso the right to 
“construct branches either west or east 
oi the main line” but the branches to 
the west must not cross the Cascades 
and the branches to the east “shall not 
extend into” certain undefined ecrritory 
“properly tributary to the Oregon, Cali- 
fornia & Eastern Railway lines as pro- 
posed to be extended.” In other words, 
the proposal of the Southern Pacific is 
that the northern lines may look upon 
but may not enter the promised land. 
The report of the majority states, 
very properly I think, that “the proposed 
limitation upon the construction of 
branch lines, or the extension of main 
lines, is not a proper subject of con- 
tract” and makes certain other reserva- 


the future. It also states: “The pro- 
posed terms are generally fair.” 


Fagors Trunk Railway 
Having Own Extension 

With this I do not agree. The pro- 
posed terms are not fair to the Oregon 
Trunk and, whet is of far more im- 
portance, are not fair to the people of 
Oregon. The proposed terms even 
“with the modifications we here sug- 
gest” will operate to deprive the Ore- 
gon Trunk of the opportunity to build 
its own line into undeveloped territory 
which should have additional railroad 
facilities and will deprive the people of 
central Oregon of actual competitive 
service and of additional railroad facili- 
ties which are offered and which are 
needed for the further development of 
that part of the State. 


For some years lumber must provide 
the bulk of the tonnage out of central 
Oregon. Under the present plan the 
Southern Pacific will haul the logs into 
Klamath Falls, Sprague Landing, and 
other principal r-"f points and by vir- 
ture of transit or other arrangements 
will haul the lumber out. If the Oregon 
Trunk is not to be permitted to build 
into the timber and thus develop its 
own traffic, it is difficult to understand 
how it will profit by assuming the finan- 
cial burden for the joint-line operation 
provided in this report. If the Oregon 
Trunk is to be expected to serve that 
territory, it should be permitted to build 
and operate its own line and thus bring 
about some measure of real competition. 

Coming now to the petition of the 
Public Service Commission of Oregon 
“that the above proceeding be reopened 
for further consideration and that fur- 
ther hearing be had hereon,” it is pro- 
posed to deny this petition because in 
certain particulars it is held that it does 


tions to preserve freedom of action in | 


| fic and its financial results, because of 


Dissenting Opinion 


By Mr. McNanamy 


Declares Terms Offered to Ore- 
gon Trunk by Southern Pa- 
cific Are Not Fair. 


not fully meet. the requirements of our 
rules of practice. In our original report 
we said that “the present and future 
validity of the estimates” made by the 
Oregon Commission were seriously dis- 
counted by certain contingencies, some 
of which were to be brought about by 
our decision. We further stated: 

“Our conclusion, previously expressed, 
is that the record in the Oregon Com- 
mission case cannot be depended upon 
to speak clearly as to the future traf- 


conditions changed since that record was 
made.” 

Pursuant to the thought expressed 
here, the Oregon Commission promptly 
filed its petition to reopen and rehear 
that it might have an opportunity to 
remove these doubts and to furnish addi- 
tional evidence relating to the changed 
conditions referred to. It may be that 
in certain particulars the petition of the 
Oregon Commission-is not in strict com- 
pliance with our rules of practice. But 
to my mind it leaves no party in doubt 
as to the matters relied upon or the 
nature and purpose of the evidence to 
be adduced, therefore, it substantially 
meets our requirements. In any event, 
after having been practically invited, the 
petition should not now be denied on 
purely technical grounds. It should at 
least be considered on its merits and I 
believe should be granted in full. 





Brief Arguing Lease 


Of Big Four is Filed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


efficiency in the operation of the lines 
as a whole, the more direct routing to 
be made possible and the improved and 
enlarged service that should follow, 
make such further step not only natural 
but inevitable. With the keen competi- 
tion today between systems, each system 
necessarily must seek the removal of 
barriers to the most efficient public 
service.” 
Development Is Faced. 


The brief then traces the development 
of the system under the Vanderbilt 
group, beginning with 1878, when this 
group, owning a majority of the stock 
of the New York Central & Hudson River 
and of the Lake Shore, acquired a ma- 
jority of the stock of the Michigan Cen- 
tral. In 1898 this control of the Mich- 
igan Central passed to the New York 
Central & Hudson River and in 1914 it 
passed to the New York Central Rail- 
road upon the consolidation of the New 
York Central & Hudson River and the 
Lake Shore. 


Individual Control Changed. 

In 1882 the Vanderbjlt group also ac- 
quired a majority of the stock of the 
Big Four. The brief then continues: 

“Individual control has changed to 
corporate control. 
been made. The Vanderbilt System has 


Later additions, have | 





become the New York Central Lines. 
But through all these years these lines 
linked together by common control, have 
constituted a system for the handling 


| of traffic throughout the territories served 


by them. 


“In tracing the evolution of the sys- 
tem from control by the Vanderbilt group 
to corporate control and the extension of 
such corporate control by increased stock 
holdings, the formation of the single 
strong operating unit contemplated under 
the pending leases, in the place of sep- 
arate operating units under common con- 
trol and management as at present, is 
a national step in the evolution of such 
system.” 
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Freight Rates 


Industrial Output Unusually Large in 1926, 
Federal Reserve Board Reports to Congress 


. 


Industrial 


Output 


Increased Flow of Savings into Investments Noted as Sign 
of Prosperous Conditions. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


small fluctuations, near the level pre- 
vailing at the opening of the year. 

‘In their relation with individual mem- 
ber banks, the reserve banks have made 
progress in 1926 in the formulation of 
certain principles of procedure, partic- 
ularly in dealing with member banks 
that have been continuously in debt to 
the reserve banks for a considerable 
period of time. Continuous indebtedness 
is not in keeping with the spirit of the 
Federal Reserve Act, since the funds of 
the Federal Reserve banks are primarily 
intended to be used in meeting seasonal 
and temporary requirements. In conse- 
quence of the cooperation between the 
reserve banks and member banks, there 
has been a gradual decline in the num- 


ber of member banks continuously in | 


debt to the reserve banks. 


Member Bank Credit: Member bank 
credit outstanding increased during 1926, 
though at a slower rate than in any of 
the four preceding years, the growth be- 
ing largely a growth 
loans, rather than in loans on securities 
or in investments. In view of the large 
volume of building construction and of 
transactions in real estate in 1926, how- 


ever, it is probable that at least a part | 


of the growth in so-called commercial 
loans was to meet the demand for credit 
arising from these sources, and that the 
growth in so-called commercial loans 
has not been entirely the result of 
changes in the credit requirements 
of trade and industry. An influence in 
reducing these requirements throughout 


the year was the continuous decline in 


the price level, as a result of which a 


given physical volume of business could | 


be transacted with the use of a smaller 
volume of bank credit. Furthermore, 
owing to the decline*in prices, inventories 
of merchandise and stocks of industrial 
commodities and of raw materials de- 
clined in aggregate value, notwithstand- 
ing increases in the physical volume of 
stocks of certain commodities, particu- 
larly cotton. 

In 1925, a darge proportion of the 
growth of member bank credit was in 
loans on securities, and in 1924 there was 
a rapid grosvth both in investments and 
in loans on securities. This was in line 
with the general trend of banking de- 
velopments in-other recent years. Be- 
tween the end of June, 1915, and the end 
of June, 1926, investments of national 
banks increased from $2,068,000,000 to 
$5,842,000,000 and their proportion of 
the banks’ total loans and investments 
from 24 per cent to 30 per cent. At the 
same time loans on securities also in- 
creased rapidly, and loans on real estate 
rose from $150,000,000 to $725,000,000, 
while other loans, though they also in- 
creased in absolute amount, declined rel- 
atively from 56 per cent to 45 per cent 
of the banks’ total loans and investments. 

This change in the composition of the 
loans and investments of member banks 
has been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing change in the character of their de- 
posits. Since 1922 the proportion of time 
deposits to the total of time and net 
demand deposits combined has increased 
from 23 to 31 per cent. This more rapid 
growth of time deposits at member 
banks has accompanied the general 
growth in, the country’s savings of all 
kinds.~ To some extent, however, it rep- 
resents increase in the proportion of 
these savings handled by member banks 
or merely a transfer from demand to 
time deposits. 

From the point of view of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, an important out- 
come of these developments in the char- 
acter of the business of member banks 
has been a decrease in the proportion of 
the banks’ assets that are eligible for 
rediscount with the Federal reserve 
banks. The total volume of eligible pa- 
per in the hands of member banks on 
June 30, 1926, however, was about $4,- 
900,000,000 and, in addition, the banks 
held $2,850,000,000 of United States ob- 
ligations so that the aggregate amount 
of borrowing from the reserve banks 
possible for the member banks on the 
basis of their present assets is more 
than $7,500,000,000. It would appear, 
therefore, that the amount of eligible 
paper and securities in the hands of 
member banks is sufficient in the aggre- 
gate to meet all the demands that are 
likely to arise. The principal consid- 
eration for the Board, however, is not 
the possibility of a shortage of eligible 
paper, but the well-defined tendency to- 
ward a continuous decrease in the pro- 
portion of such paper, which is indica- 
tive of a gradual change in the charac- 
ter of the operations of the member 
banks. 

Since legal reserve requirements 
against time deposits are 3 per cent, 
while against net demand deposits they 
range from 7 to 13 per cent, the in- 
crease in the proportion of time deposits 
has had the effect of decreasing the 
average amount of reserves carried by 
member banks against their deposit lia- 
bilities. 

Bank suspensions: While the general 


in commercial | 


banking and credit situation during the 
past year was characterized by stability, 
and underlying conditions taking the 
banking structure as a whole were 
sound, there were sections of the coun- 
try where many banks encountered dif- 
ficulties during the year. The number 
of bank suspensions in 1926, including 
all classes of banks,- was 956 with de- 
posits of nearly $285,000,000, com- 
pared with 612 suspensions, with de- 
posits of about $175,000,000 in 1925, 
and 777 suspensions, with deposits of 
about $215,000,000 in 1924. Bank 
suspensions were chiefly in agricultural 
sections of the country, and causes of 
the failures for the most part did not 
originate in current developments in 
1926, but dated back to conditions that 
| have existed for a long time and to 
developments of the past six or seven 
years. One fundamental cause of bank 
| failure has been that in many com- 
munities, and especially in small com- 
munities, there were more banks than 
could profitab'y engage in the local 
banking business, and that many of 
these banks had insufficient capital. 


Relations with foreign central banks: 
In the relations between the Federal 
reserve banks and foreign central banks 
the principal development of 1926 was 
in connection with the reestablishment 
of the Belgian currency on a gold basis. 
In this connection the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, on its own behalf 
and on behalf of other Federal reserve 
banks desiring to participate, acting 
| with the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, agreed for a period of a 
year, beginning on October 25, to pur- 
chase from the National Bank of 
| Belgium, if offered, prime bankers’ 
bills, drawn in conformity with the 
eligibility requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Act and to be payable in gold, 
the aggregate amount of such bills’ not 
to exceed $10,000,000 at any one time. 
Up to the close of the year no bills 
were offered to the Federal reserve 
bank under this arrangement, nor was 
ang use made during the year of the 
arrangement with the Bank of England 
made in 1925. 





Gold Movements Decline. 


Gold imports and dollar balances: Gold 
| movements into and out of the Uni 
| States were in the aggregate amount 
} smaller in 1926 than in any other year 
| since the establishment of the Federal 
‘Reserve System, with the exception of 
the period of the gold embargo in 1918- 
19. Also, it is noted that the origin 
and destination of gold shipments were 
different. Almost no gold was received 
from Europe, the cquntries sending a 
net amount of gold to the United States 
during the year being chiefly Canada, 
Latin American countries, Australia and 
Japan. Net gold exports, on the other 
hand, went chiefly to Germany, which 
pursued a policy of building up _ the 
Reichsbank’s vault reserve by withdraw- 
ing gold held earmarked for its account 
in the United States. During the four 
years of large gold imports, 1921-1924, 
most of the gold came from Europe, rep- 
resenting in part the reshipment from 
London of newly mined South African 
gold and in part the export of gold from 
the reserves of certain European coun- 
tries, chiefly Russia and Germany. 

Virtual cessation of gold imports from 
European countries in 1926, following 
several years of very large imports, is 
accounted for chiefly by the restoration 
of more stable monetary and financial 
conditions in Europe, and by the ability 
and willingness of American investors to 
absorb a large volume of foreign loans, 
both public and private. A part of the 
proceeds of these loans has been kept 
by the borrowers either as balances with 
New York banks or in some form of 
short-term investments in the New York 
market. 

Dollar balances in New York have 
been built up not only by foreign in- 
dustrial corporations and commercial 
banks, but also by European and South 
| American central banks, which in many 
| instances are authorized by law to keep 
a portion of their reserves in the form of 
foreign exchange in countries with stable 
currencies. These dollar balances of for- 
eign central banks, whether they are in- 
vested or kept on deposit, are in liquid 
form and subject to immediate with- 
drawel at any time. They are potential 
sources of demand upon the Federal. re- 
serve banks for gold out of their re- 
serves, the central banking reserves of the 
| United States, which have thus become 

indirectly-a part of the reserves against 
bank credit. and currencies in other coun- 
tries. The existence in America of these 
foreign balances consequently presents 
a condition in the banking situation to 
be taken into account in determining the 
Federal reserve system’s credit policy 
with a view to maintaining the country’s 
~banking system in a position to meet de- 
mands for gold from abroad without dis- 
turbing business and credit conditions in 
this country. 





Monthly Reports of Railroad Revenues and Expenses as Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission 


Southern Railway 
January 


1927 
FreigLt revenue 
Passenger revemuie 
revenue..... 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment .... 
Transportation expenses 
Total expense incl. other 
Net from railroad 
Taxes 
Net after taxes, ete. 
Net after rent 
Average miles operated 
Operating. ratio ..ccocccccces 


6, 


8,286,626 
2,531,145 
11,730,738 
1,761,194 
2,336,135 
4,260,581 
9,052,485 
2,678,253 
950,525 
1,926,951 
1,770,168 
1.18 
73 


Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Ry. of Texas 
January 
1927 1926 
1,433,561 1,236,10 
344,621 364,36 
,930,051 1,771,938 
231,525 231,83. 
284,397 233,88 
768,119 749,40 
1,414,675 1,334,50 
515,376 437,43 

51,565 53,72 
463,134 383,27 
278,930 167,33 
1,389.23 1,389.2 

73.5 75.3 


1926 

8,327,665 
2,864,700 
13,174,616 =| 1 
1,779,873 
2,238,081 
4,491,822 
9,172,144 
3,002,472 
859,713 
2,141,611 
1,902,752 
6,790.79 
76.3 


Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Ry. 
January 
1927 1926 
5 3,233,928 1,765,969 
9 279,610 267,954 
3 3,647,089 2,161,844 
& 539,492 386,914 
0 668,492 457,511 
8 1,244,101 784,43 
0 2,573,356 1,734,509 
6 1,073,733 427,335 
6 87,578 82,185 
4 985,902 334,428 
0 766,546 232,873 
3 1,944.80 1,908.84 
70.6 80.2 


Oregon Short Line 
Railroad 
January 

1927 

1,987,286 

335,950 
2,500,860 
273,309 
448,154 
843,315 
1,777,327 
723,533 
225,372 
468,016 
412,913 
2,537.17 


Tid 


Denver & Rio Grande 
Western R. R. 
January 

1927 
2,185,964 
284,150 
2,633,285 
430,958 
502,092 
803,506 
1,901,898 
731,387 
185,000 
546,242 
614,008 
2,535.84 

72,2 


1926 
2,262,714 
335,559 
2,783,720 
359,875 
561,977 
908,956 
2,048,176 
735,544 
256,499 
A78,931 
428,524 
2,443.03 
73.6 


1926 
2,205,147 
317,492 
2,689,229 
411,881 
502,652 
836,217 
1,918,717 
770,512 
185,000 
585,338 
601,100 
2,548.45 

71.3 


Oregon-Washington 
RR. & Navigation Co. 
January 
1927 1926 
1,414,298 1,505,848 

295,149 321,173 
1,881,092 1,990,981 
252,542 289,128 
380,559 391,808 
852,490 835,134 
1,691,942 1,713,814 
189,150 277,167 
184,278 171,136 
4,785 105,692 
*80,053 27,692 
2,237.26 2,287.35 
89.9 86.1 
* Deficit. : 


Union 


1927 


January 


5,554,712 
1,167,147 
7,381,675 
608,875 
1,649,440 
2,377,082 
5,243,507 
2,138,168 
709,256 
1,428,546 
1,520,796 
3,714. 
71, 


Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Ry. 
January | 

1927 1926 
1,615,959 1,734,855 
453,862 487,082 
2,253,280 2,402,918 
586,621 408,943 
533,240 488,646 
904,772 892;908 
2,220,688 1,976,886 
32,592 426,032 
107,175 97,930 
*78,334 326,855 
*154,790 211,066 
2,104.65 2104.65 
98.6 82.3 


_ "Deficit. 


Pacific R. R. 


1926 
5,778,394 
1,250,641 
7,692,372 

645,525 
“1,821,447 
2,403,989 
5,454,988 
2,237,384 
670,634 
1,566,110 
1,522,33: 
3,687.50 
70.9 
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Aut StaremMeNTs Herein Arp GIVEN 


ON OFFICIAL AUTHORITY UNLY 


AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Water Power 


Projects 


To Halt All Projects 
On Colorado River 


Action by House Suspends 


Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s Authority Until 


March 5, 1929. 


_ A resolution (S. J. Res. 4) suspending 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Power 
Commission under the Federal Water 
Power Act over the waters of the Colo- 


rado River has just been unanimously 


adopted by the House. 

The resolution provides that the Fed- 
eval Power Commission be directed not 
to issue licenses or permits affecting the 
waters of the river until a compact divid- 
ing the waters among the _ interested 


States shall have been ratified by Con- | 


gress or in lieu of this, until March 5, | 


1929. 
The States bordering on the Colorado 


: River, namely Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 


New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia have endeavored during the past 
few' years to reach an agreement respect- 
jng the Colorado River and its develop- 
ment but only five of the States affected 
have agreed to a compact. 


States Appeal Measure. 
Representative Parker (Rep.), 


tee on Interstate Foreign Commerce, 


by the House, assured members that both 


the proponents and opponents of the | 
in 


Boulder Canyon Dam project were 
favor of the legislation passed by the 
House. 
The committee rewrote the bill so as to 
read: 
That 


June 10, 1920, known as the Federal 
Colorado River or any of its tributaries, 
in the States of Colorado, 

Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, Arizona, 
rado River compact, signed at Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., November 24, 1922, pursuant to 


“act of Congress approved August 19, 
, 1921, has been approved by the Congress | 
ot the United States, or in the event that | 


said compact is not sooner approved, 


“until March 5, 1929. 


The report, as filed with the House, 


says, in part: | 
This bill with the amendments pro- | 
posed, represents the agreed desire of | 


all the representatives of the seven 


a States in the Colorado River Basin. 


Great Stream in Arid Section. 
The Colorado River is the one great 


stream in the arid section of America. | 


| 

| Foreign Exchange |! 
There is a public interest | 

in the interstate and international alloca- | 


Its basin covers a great area where vital 
interests of the people of seven States 
are affected. 


tion and use of its waters and power de- 
velopments. 
waters for domestic uses. 
are ultimately dependent upon ts wa- 
ters for their development. 
waters present a flood menace such as is 
khow n in no other place on earth. 


The primary legislation concerning 


flicting rights of the many interests 


concerned from a public standpoint. This | 


legislation is so far incomplete. It. is 
our hope and. expectation that the funda- 
mental legislation covering the control 
and utilization of the Colorado River 
will be accomplished at the next session 
of Congress. 
Private Rights Secondary. 

In the meantime it is of great im- 
portance that private rights to the water 
supply, as well as its allocation and use, 


make more difficult or defeat the pur- 
pose to solve these problems from the 


standpoint of public necessity and wel- | 


fare. 

The object of this proposed legislation 
is to preserve the existing status of the 
river until the end of the next Congress, 
or until the interested States have 
reached an agreement approved by Con- 
gress. 


House Passes Measure 
For New Office Building 


The House, under suspension of the 
rules, has just passed the bill (House 
Bill 9009) providing for the acquisition 
of an additional office building for the 
of an additional office bulding for the 
House of Representatives. 

The measure would authorize the ap- 


propriation of $800,000 for the site and | 


$6,500,000 for the building. Repre- 
sentative Tilson (Rep.), of New Haven, 
Conn., majority leader, contended that 
“members could do better work if they 
had better facilities.” He stated the 
constituents would be better taken care 
of by giving the members added room. 

Other members maintained that the 
additional building was sorely needed. 


Those opposing the bill contended that | 


the money would be better expended 
by 
throughout the country. 


Business is Increasing 
In Pullippine Islands 


“Increased business “eitiins in the 
Philippine Islands in 1926 is reflected in 
the preliminary figures just issued by 
the Bureau of Commerce and Industry, 
vering investments during the year, 
-ording to advices to the Department 





of | 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of the Commit- | 


-who asked for consideration of the bill | 


‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Finance 


Resolution Adopted Sur plus of Receipts Over Expenditures 
For Government Grows Higher in February 


Accrual of an Excess of. $7,228,748.43 by Department 
of the Treasury Makes Total $90,837,907.11 


The surplus of Federal receipts over 
expenditures for the current fiscal year 
moved higher in February by the accrual 
of an excess of receipts of $7,228,748.43, 
making the total $90,837,907.11 for the 
year to March 1 according to the state- 
ment of expenditures and receipts made 
public March 2 by the Department of 
the Treasury. 

The surplus of the current fiscal year 
still is behind that of the year ending 
March 1, 1926, when a surplus of $106,- 
453,471.19 was shown but Secretary Mel- 
lon said orally that no reason is now ap- | 
parent to expect the surplus by June | 
30 to. be less than the estimated $383,- | 
000,000. Most of the heavy calls for | 
funds have now been cared for, includ- 
ing $123,060,000 which was transferred | 
OOS Oo OSS 

RECEIPTS. 
- Ordinary 
Customs. 





| Internal revenue: 


Income tax. 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts: 
Proceeds Government-owned securities— 
Foreign obligations. . 
Principal 
IVICCLORG:. 6:4,6.9:8. 45.06) COWCEESEVE CC O00 
Railroad securities. . 
All others....... ous 
Trust fund receipts.... 


eee eee eee ee 


Panama Canal tolls, etc.. 


direct to appropriations..... SeVaue 
Other miscellaneous 


Total ordinary 


Excess of ordinary receipts over total expendi- 
tures chargeable against ordinary receipts. 


EXPENDITURES 
Ordinary 


| General expenditures 


the Federal Power Commission | 
“is hereby directed not to issue or approve | 
“any permits or licenses under the provi- 
“sions of the act of Congress approved 
“Water Power Act, upon or affecting the |} 
Wyoming, | 


“and California, until and unless the Colo- | 


A vast population seeks its | 
Large areas | 


Its storm | 


| 
| 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 


Interest on public debt..... 
Refund of receipts: 
CUSTOMS :s. o6 6-0 


BNCOLUSD TOVONMO N55 62.0'0ss sr terderesseeeteea 


Panama Canal... 
Operations in Special Accounts: 
Railroads.... 
War Finance Corporation. ... 
Shipping Board 


Alien property funds.......... sb Sues d0bes 


Adjusted service certificate fund.... 

Civil Service retirement fund..... 

Investment of trust funds: 
Government Life Insurance. 
Foreign Service Retirement. 


Total ordinary.... 


| Public debt retirements chargeable against ordi- 


nary receipts: 
Sinking fund 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


OUR 6 é:i.wintvé mee 
Total expenditures 
ordinary receipts..... en 


—_ 


[By Telegraph.] | 
New York, March 2. — The Federal | 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
e the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
owing: | 


March 2, 1927 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


ven 


| purpose of the essessment and collection of 
L | duties upon merchandis2 imported into the 
these problems seeks to adjust the con- 


United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify ‘to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


| rencies are as shown below: 


| Austria (schilling) 
| Bulgaria 


| Denmark (krone) 


3 | France 
shall not be established that might later 


| Norway (krone) 





constructing post office buildings | 


Respectfully, 
Manager, Foreign Department. 
Country 
Europe: 
14080 
-1390 
0072389 
-029615 
.2665 
4.8509 
.025206 
“0: 391 
.2370 
-012895 
.4008 


Belgium (belga) 
qev) 


Czechoslovakia (krone) 


England (pound sterling)...... 

Finland (markka) 

(franc)... 
(reichsmark) 

(drachma)...... 

(guilder).. 

(pengo)... 

(lira) 


Germany 
Greece 

Holland 
Hungary 
Italy 


Poland (zloty) sa 
Portugal (escudo)..... 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China (Chefoo tael)... 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) 
China (Hongkong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) . 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) .... 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 





.017601 
-6492 
6392 
-6168 
.6583 
4946 
4494 
1425 
-1400 
.0621 
.4901 


0592 


-998217 
1.000875 
-470000 
996031 


of Commerce from Trade Commissioner 
O. M. Butler, Manila. 

The full text follows: 

Domestic corporations and partner- | 
ships showed a total of $13,619,450 in- | 
vested, compared with $9,419,133 during | 
the preceding year. A total of 296 cor- | 
porations were registered, with an ag- | 


| gregate authorized capitalization of $11,- | 
449,904, of which $6,106,594 was sub- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


scribed and $4,588,712 paid in. In 1925 | 
there were 225 corporations registered, 
with a total authorized capital of $6,- 

822,256, of which $3,560,119 was sub- 
scribed and $2,648,861 paid in. . 

There were 117 partnerships, capital- 
ized at $2,169,541, registered during 
1926. Corresponding figures for 1925 
were 115 and $2,596,877, respectively. 


ee ee 
ee 


seem e ew were ree eeseeeess 


Proceeds sale of surplus re WSs CAR CHES 


Receipts from miscellaneous sources credited 


Cee erm ee wee w ee eeeeee 


see eeeee 


teeter eee nee 


D. of C. Teachers’ Retirement............. 


chargeable against 
seeeees $158,506,130.06 


to the Adjusted Service Certificate ac- 
count, so that between now and June 
80 the excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures will continue to mount. 

Ground lost by the transfer of funds 
will be regained largely, according to 
prior estimates of the Treasury, through 
the anticipated heavy tax payments due 
to come on the March 15 and June 15 tax 
paying dates. 

February receipts dropped off to $165,- 
734,878.49 as compared with $179,295,- 
559.99 for February last year, while the 
month’s expenditures increased to $158,- 
506,080.06 from $149,372,027.36 for the 
same month last year. 

Following is the tabulated statement 
of receipts and expenditures for last 
month, February, 1926, and the current 
fiscal year and the corresponding period 
of the fiscal year, 1927: 


Feb., 1927 Feb., 1926 


$43,578,812.17 $47,615,073.25 


46,260,289.17 
43,281,181.27 


0,093.52 


oe 24 
6,589,339.45 


47,207.29 
10,025,627.04 
5,599,861.52 
4,353,696.94 
2,683,375.78 
6,069,628.93 
1,734,141.72 


"10, 000,000.00 
3,159,780.46 
1,324,004.38 
4,109,524.93 
1,606,106.14 
2,364,811.68 


eeeeee 


1,801,766.25 1,960,747.28 
8,448,602.04 6,376,767.29 


$165,734,878.49 $179,295,559.99 


$7,228,748.45 $27,418,582.63 


$142,366,296.11 
5,622,319.28 633,334.38 
1,450,286.70 
620,503.45 
1,058,764.74 


98,567.72 
407,285.60 
2,098,370.93 1 
448,914.92 
50,301.02 
285,339.06 


197,331.91 
714,196.26 
720,954.33 
398,101.54 
25,842.54 
774,965.19 


4,109,525.02 


6,461.63 5,504.69 


-+ $158,506,080.06 


$149,372.027.36 


$2,502,450.00 | 
2,500.00 | 


$151,876,977.36 


| C. D. Hamel Appointed 


,On Reserve Committee 


Former Chairman of Board of 
Tax Appeals Selected As 
Division Chief. 


Appointment of Charles D. Hamel as | 


Chief of the Simplification Division. of 


the Joint Congressional Committee on | 


Internal Revenue Taxation, was 
nounced on March 2 by Representative 
Green (Rep.), of Council Bluffs, Ia., 
chairman of the Joint Committee. Mr. 
Hamel formerly was chairman of the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. Green, in a written statement 
about the appointment, said: 

“Mr. Hamel is a former chairman of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 
He resigned from the Board on April 1, 
1925, 
gaged in private practice. The was a 
lawyer of extensive practice before going 
into the Government service and served 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the Treasury Department before becom- 
ing a member of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peols. He is now engaged in private 
practice in Washington. 

“The Chief of the Investigation Divi- 
sion (of the Joint Committee), Mr. L. H. 
Parker, was appointed last year and that 
Division has been fully organized and at 
work for about eight months.” 


A necessity to 
importers 


The Equitable’s Import Letter 
of Credit has these well-defined 
advantages: 


1, Makes it unnecessary for an over 
seas manufacturer to investigate 
the standing of an American Im- 
porter. 


2. Enables an importer to buy from 
foreign merchants who demand cash 
on shipment, 


S. Helps secure the acceptance of ad- 
vance orders. 


Our Import Letter of Credit is 
only one of our many means of 
facilitating the transaction of in- 
ternational business. 


TY? EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. Y¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta Chicago 


PARIS 


Baltimore 
San Francisco 


LONDON MEXICO CITY 


| Civil 





137 cane 198.13 


2,633,387.50 | 
49,988.28 


$2,504,950.00 | 





an- | 


since which time he has been en- 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
February 28, 1927. 
(Made Public March 2. 


‘THURSDAY, MARCH 3, 1927. 


Revenue 


Receipts 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts ....... 


Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax .... 


17.0% 


CUSTOMS INCOME TAX 


fe0e © 3,221,267.91 


Miscellaneous interna) 


revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


1,697,610.64 | 
1,327,127.19 


eeeee 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac 
counts ... 

service 
cate fund .. 
service 
fund ses. 


Adjusted 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures ... 


Other public debt e pendi- 


tures 


Balance today ..ecccosee 


LOCA], <<: 


2 
cece eereeceece 43 


Expenditures. 
$4,212,604.76 | 
1,588 553.38 

145,458.84 | 


| Month’s 


188,695.94 | 


Output of Mints 


114,575.25 
certifi- od : 
28,853. The production of the United States 
| mints in February amounted to 27,258,- 


43,945.37 | 611 pieces having a value of $12,986,- 


ot 


59 
retirement 


$5,893,536.63 | month made public March 2 by the Bu- 
* |} reau of the Mint, Department of the 


sae Ae | LTOMSUXY. 
3,467.65 4 


178,689,696.34 


trseseeeeeses $185,021, 700.62 


Included in the month’s output were 


615,000 double eagles, 
| half dollars, 
| nickels and 


2,700,000 dimes, 
19, 712, 000 pennies, 


:215,000 


INT.ON PUB.DEBT 


| 


Totals 27,258,611 Coins | 


} 


| 


| 


175.50, according to statistics for the | 


| 


| 


16,611 ore | 


| 
| 


YEARLY 
(InpEx 


Banking 


| Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures of the Treasury 
| at the Close of Business Feb. 27, as Made Public March 2. 


And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years. 


155% 
MISC. 


10.6% 119% 


MISC. PUB.DEBT RET'S 


18.8% 10.2% 16.2% 


| see ee es ae 
et I TOTAL $627 5,900,608.98 


Reassignment Announced 
of Depreciation Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has announced the reassignment of the 


hearing on depreciation charges of car- 
riers by pipe lines, before Examiner Bun- 
ten, to April 12, at Washington. 
hearing originally was set for March 2 


Bennettsville and Cheraw 


Valuation Announced | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a _ tentative valuation report 


SYNOPSIS OF 
ANNUAL REPORT 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


Calendar Year 1926 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


BALTIMORE, Mv., February 24, 1927. 


To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 


In order that you may be informed promptly of the results obtained 
from the operation of your property for the year ended December 91, 1926, 
the President and Board of Directors are submitting herewith an Income 
Statement for the year, compared with 1925, also a condensed Balance Sheet 
as of December 31, 1926, and certain other pertinent information which it is 
believed will be of interest to you. 


The customary Annual Report of the Company will be prepared and 
forwarded later to such Stockholders as may indicate to the Secretary of 
the Company a desire to receive a copy. 


The continued general business activity of the country is reflected in 
the increase in freight traffic, and particularly in the enlarged production of 
bituminous coal in the territory directly served by your Company. The coal 
traffic was also stimulated by the increased demands for export due to the 
suspension of mining in England. 


The Net Income for the year available for dividends and other 
corporate purposes, after the payment of interest, rentals, 
taxes and other fixed charges was.:.......... 
an increase of $7,700,786 over 1925. This is” ‘the largest 
Net Income earned in any year in the history of your Company 
and reflects in part the improvement in operations resulting from 
the efficient cooperation of the officers and employes, and from 
the large expenditures for better facilities and more modern 
equipment that have been made during the last fifteen years. 


After paying 4 per cent dividend upon the preferred stock there 
remained 
equal to $17.20 per share on the common capital stock. 
The President and Board of Directors of the Company at their 
meeting on December 15, 1926, declared the established quarterly 
dividend of 115 per cent on the common capital stock of the 
Company, and in addition declared a special dividend of +3 of 
1 per cent, both payable March 1, 1927, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on January 15, 1927, in order 
that the aggregate dividends declared on the common stock for 
the entire year 1926 should be full 6 per cent. 


$28,494,294 


The total accumulated surplus of the Company at December 31. 


1926, was . $81,482,92 


Forty-six locomotives which had become obsolete in type were retired 
from service during the year, and twenty new heavy passenger locomotives 
were ordered for delivery early in 1927. 

Eighty new all-steel passenger cars and §,296 new freight cars were 
purchased during the year, and additional orders have been placed for new 
equipment to be delivered during 1927 as follows: 1060 pieces of all-steel 
passenger train equipment, including coaches, diners, baggage and combi 
nation cars; 1,500 all-steel box cars, and 3,000 all-steel hopper cars. 

Seven passenger cars, 3,300 freight cars and 813 pieces of work equip- 
ment, no longer suitable for modern service and efficient opcration, were 
retired during the year. 

The contract for the use of the Pennsylvania Passenger Terminal at 

New York expired on September 1, 1926, and simultaneously therewith the 
saltimore and Ohio resumed the operation of its passenger trains north of 
Philadelphia via the Reading Railroad and Central Railroad of New Jersey 
to Jersey City. From Jersey City passengers are conveyed from train side 
ly motor-coach service, using specially built coaches, to conveniently 
located Baltimore and Ohio Passenger Stations in New York City and 
Brooklyn. A station has been established at 42nd Street and Park Avenue, 
directly opposite Grand Central Terminal. A station has also been opened 
in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel at Fifth Avenue and 33rd-34th Streets. Jn 
Brooklyn a station has been opened at 191 Joralemon Street. Coaches 
operating between these several points and Jersey City make a number of 
intermediate stops along the respective routes to receive and discharge 
passengers. 

On the same date, September 1, 1926, a similar motor-service was 
established between Newark and Elizabeth, New Jersey, for the accommoda- 
tion of Newark passengers, the coaches operating between the Broad 
Street Terminal of the Central Railroad of New Jersey at Newark, and 
train side at Elizabeth, where connection is made with Baltimore and Ohio 
trains, 

The inauguration of this motor-coach terminal service in the Metro- 
politan area at New York has seemingly met with the approval of the 
traveling public, and an enlarged patronage of your Company’s lines is 
anticipated as the comfort and convenience of this service become more 
generally known, 

Through the improved passenger service, represented by the *‘¢ 
Limited,’ “National Limited” and ‘Detroit-Washington Limited,” 
Company serves the important cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. 

That these specially equipped trains continue to meet with the approval 
of the traveling public is shown by an appreciable increase in long-distance 
travel, which has served to offset in large part the continued loss of short- 
haul business, 

There was an increase in the average distance passengers traveled in 
1926, compared with 1925, of 19.46 per cent, so that notwithstanding a de- 
crease in 1926 of 8.388 per cent in the total number of passengers carried, the 
passenger miles resulting from such travel actually increased 1.25 per cent. 

The tons of revenue freight moved during the year increased 6.87 per 
cent, compared with 1925, and the revenue ton miles increased 7.60 per cent. 
The total freight revenue increased 7.45 per cent. 

The average revenue freight trainload was 862 
13 tons over 1925. 

From each dollar of earnings received during the year 
expended for maintenance 33.07 cents, as Compared With 34.37 
Transporiation expenses, which consumed 35.62 cents of each dollar earned 
in 1925, were reduced to 34.68 cents in 1926. As a result of these reductions 
the total operating expenses were but 73.83 cents out of each dollar of earn- 
ings in 1926, as compared with 75.40 cents in 1925, 

The property was in good physical condition at the end of the year. 

Under the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission to acquire 
the entire capital stock of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Western Rail- 
road Company, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has purchased 
more than 96 per cent of the preferred and common shares of this company, 
and application is pending for authority to operate the property, comprising 
some 300 miles of railroad, extending from Hamilton, Ohio, to Springfield, I0., 
as part of the Baltimore and Ohio System. This action is in contormity 
with the general plan of consolidation as tentatively proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and was taken in furtherance of the 
purpose to strengthen the westeyn portion of the Baltimore and Ohio Sys- 
tem and establish direct contact with the important manufacturing centers 
of Indianapolis, Decatur, Springfield, etc. 

The Management again desires to commend the Baltimore and Ohio 
service to the shareholders, and through them to the general public, and to 


‘apitol 

your 
Baltimore, 
Cincinnati 


tons, an increase of 


the Company 
cents in 1925. 


ask their further cooperation in its efforts to se 
the business moving to and from the territory 


The | 
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Government 
Costs 


pace LL 


Telephone Earnings 
Show Drop For Year 


| 
| Figures for 1926 Given I. C. C. 
Also by American Rail- 

way Express. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has reported its earnings for 
| December and 12 months of 1926 to the 

| Interstate Commerce Commission as fol- 
y lows: 
December. 
| Gross Oper. Rev..$ 
| Net Oper. Rev... 
| Net Oper. Inc. .. 
Twelve months. 
| Gross Oper. Rev.. 

Net Oper. Rev... 46,288,536 47,063,341 

Net Oper. Inc. ... 37,503,786 38,024,008 

The earnings of the American Railway 
Express Company for November and 11 
months of 1926 were reported to the 

| Interstate Commerce Commission as fol- 
| lows: 

November. 
Gross Oper. Rey. 
Net Oper. Rev... 
Net Oper. Inc... 
| Kleven moriths: 
| Gross Oper: Rev. 
Net Oper. Rey.. 
Net Oper. Inc.. 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes of the Bennettsville & Cheraw 
Railroad, as of June 80, 1918, to be 
$351 »570. 


1926. 
8,175,359 
3,894,031 
3,414,208 


1925. 

$ 7,975,761 
3,651,618 
3,036,244 


91,823,925 86,534,623 


1925. 
$12,716,304 
264,417 
89,471 


1926. 
. $12,779,529 
277,436 
89,792 


136,857,067 
2,988,387 
1,005,970 


137,416,390 
3,121,047 
1,150,238 


| 
| 
1g 


cure a greater proportion of 
vrhich it serves. The assist- 


ance given by the shareholders in the past hns been most helpful and is 
appreciated. and it is hoped this cooperation will be continued and extended 


where opportunity may offer. 


The general business situation throughout the territory served by 


Baltimore and Ohio appears to be 
couraging. 


the 


sound, and the outlook continues en- 


DANIEL WILLARD, 
President. 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
INCOME ACCOUNT. 


1926 
$207,985,595 
27,808,659 


Revenue from freight transportation. . 
Revenue from passenger transportation 

Revenue from mail, express and other 
transportation service.... 


Total Railway Operating Revenues. $252,361,830 


Maintenance of Way and Structures... 
Maintenance of Equipment 

Traffic si 

Transportation 

General 

Miscellaneous 


Total Railway Operating Expenses $186, 


Transportation Ratio 
Total Operating Ratio 
Net Revenue from Railway Operations. 


Taxes 


Equipment and Joi nt Fe ncility Rents. Ae 


Total Charges to Net Revenues.... 


Net Railway Operating Income, as de- 


fined in the Transportation Act of 1929 $50,805 


Other Income—Rents, Dividends 
Stock and Interest on Bonds owned. 


on 


Total Income From All Sources.... 


Deductions for Interest and Rentals... 
All Other Charges Against Income 


Total Deductions from Income.. 


Balance of Income Available for Divi- 


dendsand Other Corporation Purposes $28,494,294 


Dividends declared: 
Preferred Stock—4o = - $2.35 
Common Stock—6% (1925—53%) 9,116 

Total Dividends ... 


Leaving a Surplus, after all charg 
dividends declared, of... 


es and 


~ Wat. 


16,567,576 


$31,525,661 
53,440,119 
5,048,399 
87,519,068 
.570,014 
2,203,012 
306,27 
34.68% 
73.83% 
$66,055,557 


. $11,843,416 
3,406,804 
$15,250,220 


S37 3,004, $7,771,250 


. 6,890,426 B, 2 652 


$29,201,469 


.- $11,471,253 


023,041 


Increase or Decrease 
Amount 
$14,427,384 
*96,006 


1925 
$193,558,361 
27,904,665 


16,083,914 


546, 940 


483,662 
= 814,890 


$3,086 


Muwsoo} < 


53,206, 861 
4,551,082 
$4,621,877 
6,210,388 
2,069,173 


$179,099,597 
35.62% 
75.40% 
$58,447,343 
$10,064,868 
5,348,388 


$7,608,214 
17.67 
*36.30 


*1.06 


$1,778,548 
1,941,584 


$15,412,256 *163,036 


18.06 
10.46 


17.10 
4.20 
*45.09 


2.54 


$8,423,875 
$1,155,708 
432,619 

$28,478,580 


$723,089 


$20,793,508 


$7,700,786 


$2, 354,5 527 $1 
7,270 1,519,455 


$9,951,797 $1,519,456 


75 


$10,841,711 $6,181,330 


STATISTICS. 


t assengers Carried. 

Revenue Passenger Miles... 

Average Miles per Passenger 

Average Rate per Passenger Mile 
(cents) 

Tons of Revenue Freight Handled 

Revenue Ton Miles 

Average Miles per Ton. 

Average Rate per Ton Mile (mills) 

Revenue Tons per Train Mile. 

Freight Train Miles per Train Hour 

* Decrease. 


THE BALTIMORE 


ASSETS. 


Investment in Property used in Transportation Service. 


Road 
Equipment 


Investment in Separately 
Physical Property 


Investment in Sinking Funds and Deposits account ‘Pr OF 


Investment in Other Companies 
Total Investments . 
Current Assets 
Cash ‘ 


Deferred Assets 


Total Assets 


taplial Stock 
Preterred 
Common A 
Long Term Det rt. a arcs 
Equipment Obli gations ar 
Mortgages and Capitalized 


Outstanding.. 


Li easeholds. 


Current Liabilities—-Traflic and Car Service 
Wages Payable, Interest and Dividends 
matured Dividends Declared, 

Liability 

Accrued De preciation—Equipment 

Reserve for Taxes, 

Surplus 


Total Lial 


ilities 


517,179 
,339,243 
65.80 


3.13 
111,822,033 
20,937,488,311 
187.2 
9.93 
$61.55 
10.17 


AND OHIO RAILROAD 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 


Operated Companies, 


Matured 
and Other Carrent Liabilities 
tor Provident Funds and Other Deferred Items. 


Insurance and Operation... 


14,745,684 *1,228 
$78,441,702 10,947,541 


+23 


*0.050 

3 7,184,260 
19,459,442,692 1,478,045,619 
185.97 1.27 
0.02 

12.87 

*0.13 


COMPANY 
1926 


-$8$22,465,180 
-4587,469, 997 
34,995,183 


including Miscellaneous 
See 58,635,210 
110,010 


. -$912,490,183 
67,688,173 


8,489,283 


$983,667,639 


-$210,808,555 

$ 358, 863, 181 
151,945,354 
od seikidas os MEee tap eet 


Balances, 
and 


Accounts andl 
Unpaid, Un- 


$983,667,639 


ROAD OPERATED AND eigglveiape ie 


Total Miles of 
Total Miles of 
Locomotives. . 


Tioad Operated 
All Track Operated 


Passenger Cars 

Freight Cars ... 

Tugs, Barges and Other ‘Boats 
Work Equipment 


. Steam : 
Blectric 
Other 
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Peanut-Salting 
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Patents 


Suction 


Pumps 


‘Infringement on Patent for Salting Peanuts 


In Shell is Ruled by District Court of Maryland 


Method is Upheld 


In Judges Opinion 


Machine by Which Process Is 
Effected Seen As No 
Value. 


D. KARESH AND H. RESNICK, EXECUTORS 
of HyMAN BAkeER, V. SHELL-ON SOL- 
Trp PEANUT Co., AND HUNTINGTON D. 
SAWKINS, INDIVIDUALLY AND TRADING 
AS THE MECHANICAL MACHINE WORKS: 
District Court, MARYLAND, IN EQuiTY 
No. 996. 


Baker Patent No. 966514 relating to a 
process of salting peanuts in the shell, 


Harry H. Semmes, of Washington; 
Mathew Gault and R. F. Cleveland, of 
Semmes, Bowen & Semmes, Baltimore, 
for plaintiff; E. F. Samueis, Baltimore, 
for defendant. 


The full text of the opinion of the 
court, delivered by Judge Soper, follows: 

Hyman Baker, the patentee and orig- 
inai palintiff herein, died pending the 
trial of the case. 
are the executors of his estate and were 
substituted by appropriate proceedings. 
The patent in suit is the patent to Frank 


Baker and Hyman Baker, granted Av- | 
gust 9, 1910, on an application filed Sep- | 


tember 25, 1909. By subsequent con- 
veyances, the entire interest in the patent 
was vested in Hyman Baker. 


the shell, and is particularly directed to 


a method of producing salted peanuts | 


without the 
the 


removal of the nuts from 
shells, thereby insuring absolute 
cleanliness and purity of the finished 
product. The specification states that in 
the usual method, the shells are first re- 
moved and the nuts boiled in a saline so- 
lution. This method is said to be ob- 
jectionable as it cxposes the nut to any 
existing deleterious influences and pro- 
duces an indigestible product as a re- 
sult of the boiling. The invention is de- 
signed to obviate these objections, and 
is furthermore = distinct advantage from 
a commercial standpoint since it avoids 
the necessity of shelling the nuts or the 
use of a heated solution. 


In carrying out the process, the nuts | 


in their original green state are placed 
in a suitable container to which the de- | 
sired quantity of saline solution 
added. 
in the green condition of the shells, | 
readily forces open the pores of 
shells and introduces the saline solution. 
Then the nuts, while still in the shells, | 
are subjected to the action of heat to 
evaporate the liquid within the shells, 
and the nuts are then roasted in the | 
usual manner. 


is 


Specification Shaws 
Simple Apparatus 

The specification shows a simple il- 
lustrative type of apparatus for carry- 
ing out the improved method. It con- 
sists of a container or cylindrical vessel 
of appropriate size of a material to re- 
sist pressure, having preferably a lining 
of material such as brass which is not 
affected by the solution. The cylinder 
is closed at the lower end and open at 
the upper end. A cylinder head or fol- 
lower is arranged therein, having an air 
tight connection with the interior sur- 
face of the cylinder. The nuts and saline | 
solution are introduced into the cylinder 
to induce that pressure on the solution | 
which will compelsthe latter to enter the | 
pores of the shells without breaking 
them. 

There are eight claims in the patent, | 
of which the following may be taken as | 
illustrative: | 

“I. The herein described method of | 
treating nuts while in the shell consist- | 
ing in introducing the treating solution | 
while cold through the pores of the shell 
by pressure. 

“2. The herein described method of 
treating nuts while in the shell consist- 
ing in immersing the nuts with _ their | 
shells unbroken in the treating solution, 
subjecting the nuts and solution to 
pressure to simultaneously force the air 
from the shells and introduce the solu- | 
tion therein, and evaporating the shell | 
contained liquid. 

“4. The herein described method of 
salting peanuts, consisting in immersing 
the nuts with thier shells unbroken in a 
cold saline solution and subjecting the | 
nuts and solution to pressure sufficient 
to force the solution into the nuts. 

“7, The herein described method of 
salting nuts consisting in immersing the 
nuts with their shells unbroken in the 
treating solution, subjecting the nuts and 
solution to a pressure sufficient to force 
the solution into the nut through the 
shell without disrupting the shell.” 


Defendants Contend 
Patent Is Invalid 

The main contention of the defendants | 
is that the patent is invalid for lack of | 
invention, as shown by certain evidence 
of prior public use, and by certain pat- | 
ents in the prior art cited in anticipa- | 
tion. 
titled to but Tittle consideration. It re- 
lates, in the first place, to a process de- 
scribed in the Potter patent, hereinafter 
discussed, of salting peanuts in the shell 
by boiling them in a saline solution. A 
second method was mentioned in certain 
hearsay testimony of the defendant 
Sawkins. It consisted of submerging 
nuts, such as pistachio nuts or chesnuts, 
in a covered vessel containing a cold or 
unheated solution. No pressure’ was 


The present plaintiffs | 
| shell is first exhausted; then an 


The patent | 
relates to a process of salting peanuts in | 


the | 


| not by creating. a vacuum 


| nuts 


; ents 


| tions. 


of a 


The evidence of prior use is en- ! 





added to that caused by the atmosphere 
and the solution by which the nuts were 
surrounded. It is sufficient to say that 
this evidence is too inconclusive to es- 
tablish the facts described, even if they 
showed, as they do not, an anticipation 
of the Baker invention. 

More emphasis may be put upon the 


disclosures of the art as shown by prior 
patents. The file wrapper of the patent 
in suit shows that the claims were first 
rejected on the patent to Potter and the 
patent to Moyer each of the year 1902. 
The Potter patent covers a process for 
salting peanuts in the shell. The nuts 
are placed in raw condition in water, to 
which salt has been added, and then 
boiled so that the salt permeates the 
shells. After the boiling has been suffi- 
ciently done, the nuts are removed from 
the water and dried and roasted while 
still in the shell. The Moyer patent also 
relates to a process for salting peanuts 
in the shell. The primary and essential 
step is the injection of brine through a 
perforation in the shell of the nut made 
by the pointed nozzle of a plunger de- 
signed to effect the introduction of the 


: ; 3 .’ | solution. It is necessary to penetrate the | 
was held valid and infringed in this suit. | 


shell of every nut. Afterwards the sur- 
plus fluid is evaporated by placing the 
nuts in a dryer, and finally, the nuts 
are roasted. 


said in addition that the process of im- 
pregnating articles of food with a pre- 
servative, through the pores of the con- 
taining shell, is old in the patent to 


Green of 1903, which covers a process | 


The air inside the 
anti- 
septic, preferably sulphur fumes, is ap- 
plied so as to enter the eggs through 
the pores of the shells. The fumes in 
turn are removed and a liquid filler, such 
as soluble glass, is used to close the 
pores. 


for preserving eggs. 


Examiner Said 
Idea Is Old 


The examiner further said that the 


broad idea of impregnating organic mat- ! 


ter with a salt solution under pressure 
is very old in the art of preserving, and 
it is also old to subsequently dry im- 
pregnating articles, as in wood satura- 
tion. He thought that if there was an 


invention, it rested in the specific con- | 


ditions under which, in the patent in 
suit, the whole process is carried out. 


He sugested that the pressure must be ; 


applied under conditions which would 


avoid breaking the shells and would re- | 


place the air within by a salt solution, 


continuing the pressure until the meat | 


of the nuts is salted. 
Certain amendments of 

were then made, and the applicants 

pointed out the differences between the 


: : , | process of their invention and those in- 
Pressure is then applied which, | 


volved in the prior art. It was shown 
that the preliminary step of boiling the 


peanuts in the Potter process is elimi- | 
nated and instead the impregnation of | 
| the nuts is accomplished by pressure; the | t® the 


separate perforation of the shell of each | 


peanut, as in the Moyer process, is also 


avoided; the penetration of the shells of | 


the peanuts ‘s caused by pressure, and 
as in the 
Green process; furthermore the impreg- 
nating substance is not withdrawn, as 
in the latter process, but is introduced 


and remains on the inside of the shells ; 


while the air is simultaneously expelled. 
The shells are not coated to prevent the 
further entrance of air. 

The applicants admitted that it was 
not new to impregnate a porous material 
with a liquid, but argued that it was 
new to use the particular liquid, to-wit, a 
saline solution, to treat a _ particular 
product, to-wit, nuts while in the shell, 
and to use pressure for the dual pur- 
pose of focing air from the interior of 
the shells and at the same time forcing 
the liquid into the shells while preserv- 
ing the shells unbroken. It is 


Patent Office or in the record in this 
court to show an anticipation of the im- 


| pregnation of an article of food by pres- 
sure through the pores of an enclosing | b 
| solution through the pores of the Shell, 


shell. 
Three Old Steps 


' Claimed in Idea 
The defendants now contend that three | 


of the steps of the process of the patent 


in suit are specifically anticipated in the Co., 174 Fed. 341, wherein the new mat- 


Potter and Moyer patents, to-wit: (1) 
the saturation or impregnation of the 
peanuts in brine; (2) the drying of the 
so as to evaporate the surplus 
moisture, and (3) the roasting of 
nuts. 


the Potter and Moyer patents, is the ap- 


| plication of pressure to the saline solu- 


tion. This step, the defendants contend, 
is found in quite a number of prior pat- 
introduced in evidence. Of these 
it is necessary to refer only to three, to- 
wit: two patents to Wheat of 1878,-and 


| the patent to Payne of 1850. The Wheat 


patents relate to a process for salting 
and curing meats by means of cold solu- 


filled with brine, and subjected by means 
in an 


ceptacle amount preferably of 


| 75 pounds to the square inch. The pres- 
| sure 


is alternatively increased and de- 
creased during several periods, during 
which the meat is thoroughly impreg- 
nated. The Payne patent relates to a 
process for preserving wood or vegetable 
matter, which is placed in a strong vessel 
capable of bearing considerable pres- 
sure. As good a vacuum is obtained as 


the fibers. The vessel is then filled with 
a preserving solution and allowed to 
stand for a short time, and then by the 
use of force-pumps or by columnal pres- 


| sure, the liquor in the vessel is pressed 


into the vegetable matter. 

None of the last mentioned patents 
Was specifically referred to by the ex- 
aminer, and the defendants therefore 
contend that the presumption of validity 
arising from the grant of the patent is 
greatly weakened, if not destroyed. In- 
ternational Flat Stub Check Book Com- 
pany v. Young & Selden, 284 Fed. 831. 
But the examiner had in mind, and ex- 
pressly stated the substances of these 
discoveries, so far as they are pertinent 





| valid. 


a fact | 
that there is nothing in the record in the | 


| ticipation. 


processes. 
the | 


The only step which is contained | 
in the Baker patent, and is not found in | 


The meat is placed in a receptacle ! 


pump to pressure within the re- | 


| sufficient in several respects. 
possible so as to exhaust the air from | 





Specification Shows 


Simple Apparatus 


Claim That Idea Was Used In 
Previous Years Not Con- 
sidered. 


to the patent in suit, when he said that 
“the broad idea of impregnating organic 
matter with a salt solution under pres- 
sure is very old in the art of preserving.” 
Consequently the presumption of valid- 
ity is entitled to its full force in this 
case. Bearing it in mind, the Court 
finds that the Baker process involved 
invention for the reasons set out by the 
inventors in their arguments before the 
examiner, hereinbefore mentioned; par- 
ticularly since it is new to impregnate 
a food stuff with a saline solution by 


forcing it through the por a con- 
The cxaminer cited these patents and s s ron ee 


taining shell. 


Technical Defects 
Are Alleged 


The defendants also contend that the 
patent is invalid by reason of certain 
technical defects which render it in- 
In the first place it is said that 
all of the claims, except claim 7, con- 
tain new matter introduced by amend- 
ment, but not described in the specifica- 
tion, and therefore not verified by oath 
as required by R. S. Section 4892. The 
new matter consists, as to claims 1, 2 


| and 4, of the introduction of the words 


“While cold” after the word “solution,” 
whereby it is indicated that the solution 
introduced under pressure is cold when 
applied. The new matter added to 
claims 2, 5, 6 and 
that the air is 
simultaneously 
therein of the 


forced from the shells 
with the introduction 
saline solution. 

So far as the temperature of the solu- 
tion is concerned, it suffices to say that 
the absence of heat is suggested by the 


; : pee 
inventors’ statement in the specification | 


of the distinct commercial advantage of 
their process in that it does not require 
a heated solution. Obviously the term 


| “cold” as used in the claims, means “un- 
the claims | 


heated.” The amendment of claims 1, 


3 and 4 to cover this thought did not | 


set out a new invention. Nor is the 
statement as to the expulsion of air from 
the shells in claims 2, 5, 6 and 8 an al- 
teration of the process originally de- 
scribed. It was no doubt suggested by 
a theory advanced by the examiner prior 
amendment of the claims that 
when the solution is pressed through the 
pores of the shells, it replaces the air 
within. The inventors adopted the sug- 
guestion and inserted it in the claims 
mentioned as an explanation of what oc- 


! curs in the operation of their process. 


It is, however, not certain that the theory 
is correct. The defendants’ expert is of 
the opinion that very likely there is little 
or no expulsion of the air from the 
shells, but that room is made for the 
solution inside by condensation of the 
air under pressure, and that when the 
pressure is removed after the impregna- 


| tion of the nuts, the expansion of the air 


serves to expel at least part of the liquid 
content. However this may be, it is 
clear that the amendment of the claims 
did not signify the alteration of the 
process by the introduction of a new 
step. No change was in fact made in 
the details of the practical operation of 
the process, as disclosed by the specifica- 
tion. Nor was the alteration an explana- 
tion of the process required to differen- 
tiate it from the prior art cited in an- 
The gist of the patent is 
the salting of the peanuts by forcifig the 


and this effect is obtained whether the 


! air isdn or cut of the shells when the 


solution comes in contact with the 
kernels. Thus the case differs from 
Steward v. American Lava Co., 215 U. S. 
161, and Casein Co. v. A. M. Collins Mfg. 


ter introduced by the amendment, un- 
supported by oath, was essential to dis- 
tinguish the invention from anticipating 
The new matter in the patent 
in suit was inserted in the claims, sup- 
ported by a specification which remained 
unchanged, as in Proudfit Loose Leaf 
Company v. Kalamazoo Loose Leaf B. 
Company, 230 Fed. 120. But even if 
claims 2, 5, 6 and 8 should be held in- 
valid by reason of the introduction of 


; new matter, it would not avail the de- 


fendants since, as will hereafter be seen, 
they have also infringed the remaining 
claims of the patent. 


Rule of Adequate 
Description Invoked 

The defendants also invoke the rule 
that the correct and adequate descrip- 
tion of a claimed discovery is essential 
to the validity of a patent for the reason 


! that such a disclosure is necessary in 
| order to give the public the benefit of 


the invention after the patent shall ex- 
pire. Beidler v. United States, 253 U. S. 
447, They say that the disclosures of 
the specification and the claims are in- 
The speci- 
fication prescribes “green peanuts,” and 
it is said that “green” means either 
green in color or unripe, and must in this 
case mean unripe, and that therefore the 
patent describes an article unsuitable 
for the purpose of the inventors. The 
disclosures as to the kind of pressure is 
inadequate, it is said, since neither the 
intensity of the pressure nor the period 
during which it must be applied is de- 
scribed. Finally it is claimed that the 
machine itself described in the specifica- 
tion is inadequate to furnish the pres- 
sure. An air tight connection between 
the cylinder head and the interior sur- 
face of the cylinder is expressly speci- 
fied, but it is said that the arrangement 
of the parts of the machine is so faulty 


8 consists of the} 
| statement in substance 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


‘ 


that it is very’ likely unable to furnish 
the required power, 

These points are obviously — highly 
technical. It is well settled that speci- 
fiications of a patent are addressed to 
persons skilled in the art and a descrip- 
tion sufficient to appraise them of the 
salient features of the invention are suf- 
ficiently definite. Tilghman v. Proctor, 
102 U.S. 707; Carnegie Steel Co. v. Cam- 
bria Iron Co., 185 U, §. 403. Considering 
the specific objections, it may be noted 
in the first place that the word “green” 
may very properly mean “not baked 
or roasted; raw or partly raw, such as 
green meats, green bricks or pottery.” 
(See Webster’s International Diction- 
ary.) That the patentees intended to in- 
dicate “raw” rather than “unripe” nuts 
by the term “green” is too clear for 
argument. 

It is true that the time and the amount 
of the pressure are not definitely fixed, 
but it should be borne in mind that the 
nature of the subject matter makes it 
impossible to prescribe them accurately. 
Peanuts vary as to the thickness of the 
shells, and the pressure must vary with 
it. The end in view is made perfectly 
clear by the express terms of the speci- 
fication. The pressure must be sufficient 
to cause the solution to penetrate the 
pores of the shells without breaking the 
shells. While it might have been possible ; 
to~ have approximated the number of | 
pounds pressure per square inch, and the 
time during which it should be applied, 
nevertheless it is clear that in the ab- 
sence of such approximation, the proper 
pressure to be used can be readily ascer- 
tained by one endowed with mechanical 
skill. For the comprehension of persons 
skilled in the art, the requirements as to 
pressure are sufficiently definite. Sea- 
bury. v. Am. Ende, 152 U. S. 561; Mowry 
v. Whitney, 81 U. S. 620; 626. 


Pressure Application 


| Comment Withheld 


Even less worthy of comment is the 
defendants’ criticism of the apparatus 
suggested for the application or pres- 
sure. It is not necessary to the validity 
of the patent that the most efficient ap- 
paratus to carry out the process should 
be disclosed. It is Sufficient if the patent 
points out how the process can be ef- 
fected. The device suggested by the 
specification is a very simple one. It is 
indeed very old to compress gasses or 
liquids in a confined chamber by the ac- 
tion of a cylinder head or follower. Even 
if an air tight connection between the 
parts of the apparatus had not been 
specified, it would follow as a matter of 
common knowledge that such connection 
Was necessary to -secure the necessary 
pressure. It is not essential to describe 
in detail what is obvious to a person 
skilled in the art. Eames v. Andrews, 
122 U. S. 40, 58. 

The defendants claim that their proc- 
ess does not infringe the patent in suit, 
but it is somewhat difficult to compre- 
hend the basis of their argument. Their 
process is substantially as follows: The 
peanuts are placed in galvanized iron 
mesh baskets, six inches deep and 20 
inches in diameter, and are cleaned very 
thoroughly with hydrant water. Three 
or four baskets containing the cleaned 
peanuts are then placed in a vertical cyl- 
inder, one on top of the other. On top 
of the whole is placed a steel circular 
plate weighted to keep the peanuts from’ 
floating. The whole tank is closed by 
a circular plate on top. The brine solu- 
tion, at atmospheric temperature, is then 
let into the tank by gravity from the 
reservoir of the salt solution. Then air 
pressure is applied so as to bring up the 
pressure in the tank to 45 pounds per 
square inch, The pressure is cqntinued 
for a short period, when a valve is 
opened, whereupon the brine is forced 
back to its original receptacle. After a 
certain length of time, the baskets of 
nuts are taken out of the tank and after 
drying, are roasted in a cylindrical glass 
retort. The whole operation consumes 
from one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour. This process differs from that of 
the patent in suit only in the manner in 
which the pressure is applied, and as to 
this step, adopts a substantial equiy- 
alent. Infringement of each of the claims 
of the patent in suit is made out. 





Two Infringements 
Ruled by Court 


There is not only infringement by the 
Shell-On-Sol-Ted Peanut Company, but 
aiso by the individual defendant, Hunt- 
ington D. Sawkins, who is a direct as 
well as a contributory infringer. He is 
an executive of the corporate defendant 
and had a share in its infringing opera- 
tions. Moreover, he trades in his indi- 
vidual capacity as the Mechanical Ma- 
chine Works, and under this name manv- 
factured machines to be used by the cor- 
poration for the production of salted 
peanuts under the process described. 
Such conduct constitutes contributory in- 
fringement. Loew Filter Co. v. German 
American Filter Co., 107 Fed. 949; Solvs, 
Waterproof Glue Co. v. Perkins, 251. Fed. 
64; 73; Union Electric Welding Co. vy, 
Curry, 279 Fed. 465. 

The defendants also rely upon the al- 
leged laches of the/ patentee. The de- 
fense sces to be based upon the allega- 
tion that the patent in suit has not been 
generally respected, but has been in- 
fringed by a number of persons without 
objection by the inventor. The charge 
is that the defendant Sawkins was an 
employe of the Mechanical Machine end 
Tool Work of Chicago for a period be- 
ginning in 1916 and ending in 1923. The 
business of the concern was the manu- 
facture of machines for salting peanuts, 
and Sawkins was a salesman. In 1923 
he purchased from his employer certain 
machines and also the exclusive rights 
to manufacture salted peanuts under a 
patent pending. The details of the pat- 
ent, except that it involved the use of 
pressure, are not disclosed by the evi- 
dence. The process was not a practical 
success, and it was not until some time 
in the year 1924 that Sawkins, after con- 
tinuous experiments, made it operative, 
After purchasing the machines and the 
process, he was notified by the patentee 
that the process was an infringement 
upon the patent in suit. 

This is the most favorable statement 
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Claims,)—Index Page 4441, Col. 2. 





out merit; infringed—Karesh v. 


PATENTS: Patentability: Patent No. 1619577 issued to Jenson for method 

of cooling comminuted solid material. 
claims of application denied on reference wherein device was substantially 
same except latter employs suction pump at delivery end of conveying pipe 
while in applicant’s apparatus air is forced under pressure at entrance end 
of pipe which is no improvement.—Jenson, J. O., Ex parte (Decision, Com- | 
missioner of Patents.)—Index Page 4446, Col. 7. 


Supreme Court Day Call 


The day call for the Supreme Court of the United States for Thursday 


| will be found on Page 13. 


7AR: Effect on Pre-existing Civil Rights: Contracts—See Digest United 
States Daily, Index Page 4318, Brooks-Scanlon Corporation v. United 
States (etc.; Luckenbach Steamship Co., et al., v. United States. 


Patents 
PATENTS: Infringement: Validity: Prior Use: 
for process of salting peanuts in shell, held valid as prior patented art 
cited adds nothing to art considered by Examiner in granting claims and not | 
sufficient to overcome presumption of validity, nor are instances of prior use 
proved; technical defenses of insufficiency and inaccuracy of disclosure with- 
Shell-On 
Court of Maryland.)—Index Page 4446, Col. 1. 
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CARRIERS: Charges: Scope and Validity of Regulations —A carrier is not 

bound to charge the Federal Government a rate based on a tariff applying 
to intrastate shipments made by the State Government.—Arizona East. R. R. 
Co. v. United States (Court of Claims.)—Index Page 4446, Col. 6. 
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Baker Patent No. 966514 


Sol-Ted Peanut Co. (District 


Patentability of certain substituted 








Measure Would Confer 
Immunity on Witnesses 


The House Committee on the Judici- 
ary on February 28 ordered favorably 
reported to the House a bill (House Bill 
17275) granting immunity to certain 
witnesses, The full text of the bill 


; follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., that no person shall 


be excused from attending and testify- | 
| ing on behalf of the United States, or | 


from producing documentary evidence 
on behalf of the United States before 
any court of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia, or before any 
grand jury of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia, on the ground 
or for the reason that the testimony 


or evidence, documentary or otherwise, | 


required of him may tend to criminate | holds a carrier is not bound te charge 


him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture; 


transaction, matter, or thing concern- 
ing which he may testify, or produce 


evidence, documentary or otherwise, be- | 


fore any such court or grand jury: Pro- 


vided, that no person so testifying shall | 


be exempt from prosecution and punish- 
ment for perjury committed in so testi- 
fying. 
Bill on Patent Appeals 

Is Favorably Reported 


The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary has ordered a favorable report 


on the bill (H. R. No. 16222) vesting | 


appeals from the decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents in patent and trade- 
mark cases in the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals and changing the 
name of that court to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals 

The Committee also ordered reported 
favorably (Senate Bill No. 5811) creat- 
ing an additional circuit judgeship 
the Second Judicial District. 


James E, Rininger is 
Confirmed as Surveyor 


The Senate has confirmed the nom- 
ination of James E. Rininger to be Sur- 
veyor of the Customs, District 11, Phila- 
delphia. 


which can be made on behalf of the de- 
fendants. As a matter of fact the evi- 
dence does not support it in all of its 
details. There is no evidence in the 
record which would justify the conclu- 
sion that during the years prior to 1924, 
there was en extensive disregard of the 
patent in suit of which the owner of the 
patent had notice. The only evidence in 
the record tending to show a general 
disregard of the patent is the testimony 
by Sawkins that in 1924 he understood 
that there were several people infring- 
ing the Baker patent. The source of his 
information, the identity of the in- 
fringers and the character of their proc- 
esses is not even hinted at except that 
the name of the Fisher Roasting Com- 
pany of St. Paul as an infringer in the 
year 1924 is given. On the other hand 
the evidence shows quite clearly that a 
letter, under date of January 4, 1923, 
from the attorneys of Hyman Baker, was 
received by Sawkins in Baltimore, 
charging him with infringement of the 
Baker patent. In the year 1924, begin- 
ning in April and ending in December, 
negotiations took place between Baker 
on the one side and Sawkins on the 
other, looking toward a purchase by 
Sawkins of the patent in suit. The pur- 
chase, however, was not made. Sawkins 
explained that his purpose in seeking to 
buy the patent was his understanding 
that certain persons were infringing it, 
and that if he bought it, he would be 
able to stop them, apparently for the 
purpose of preventing competition with 
his own business in Baltimore. It is quite 
obvious from this recital of the facts 
that there was no such laches on the 
part of Baker as to lull the defendants 
into a sense of security, or to deprive 
the plaintiffs of the right to press the 
suit at bar, not only for an injunction, 
but for an accounting. Benthall Machine 
Co. v. National Machine Corporation, 222 
Fed. 918; Frank F. Smith Hardware Co. 
y. S. H. Pomeroy Co., 299 Fed. 544. 

A decrec will be signed in accordance 
with this opinion. 

February 18, 1927. 


but no such person shall be | 
prosecuted or subjected to any penalty | 
or forfeiture for or on account of any | 


| within Arizona. 


in | 








Federal Government 
Denied Freight Rates 
Granted to State 


. 


Charges Levied on Ordinary 
Traffic Ruled Applicable 
by Court of 
Claims. 


ARIZONA EASTERN RAILROAD CoMPANY V. 
THE UNITED STATES, No. A-77; CouRT 
or CLAIMS. 


This decision of the Court of Claims 


the Federal Government a rate based on 
a tariff applying to intrastate shipments 
made by the State Government. 

The full text of the opinion, by Chief 
Justice Campbell, follows: 

The railroad transported certain prop- 
erty of the Government between points 
The shipments were 
made on Government bills of lading of 
approved form, and upon their accom- 
plishment of the plaintiff presented the 
same with its bills and charges, and the 
amounts claimed were reduced by the 
disbursing or accounting officers to the 
basis of the rate in a tariff published by 
plaintiff pursuant to a law of the State 
of Arizona for 1912 and an order of the 
Corporation Commission of that State. 


| The rate thus provided was 2 cents per 


ton of 2,000 pounds per mile on military 
equipment consisting of arms, camp 
equipage, horses, materials, and stores, 
and to be applied only to shipments be- 
longing to the “Military Department of 
the State of Arizona” and moving within 
the State. 
Rate Restricted to State. 

The deductions by the Government of- 
ficers from plaintiff’s bills were upon the 
theory that the Government was en- 
titled to the rate provided by this intra- 
state rate which, in terms, applied to 
property of the State. The carrier was 
authorized to make concessions to the 
State on intrastate shipments, and hav- 
ing seen fit to do so it did not thereby 
make the rate, so fixed, applicable to 
other property or a different shipper. 

It has been said of section 22 of the 
act to regulate commerce, as amended, 
25 Stat. 862, that it preserves the right 
of the carrier of granting in its dis- 
cretion preferential treatment to par- 
ticular classes in certain cases, among 
those classes named in the statute be- 
ing the United States, State, and mu- 
nicipal governments, but “it confers no 
right upon any shipper or trayeler. Nor 
does it confer any new right upon the 
carrier.” Nashville Railway v. Ten- 
nessee, 262 U. S. 318, 323. (See note to 
this case (p. 324) relative to ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 

Usual Rates Charged. 

The stipulation states that the plain- 
tiff’s bills stated the charges for said 
transportation “at the published tariff 
rates open to the public for like or sim- 
ilar transportation, that is to say, at 
what were known as the commercial 
rates.” The tariff has not been intro- 
duced in evidence but this stipulation 
covers the material question, in that it 
shows that the plaintiff’s bills were at 
the rates open to the public for like 
transportation. There were no rates 


‘ distinctively applicable to property of 


the United States. 


The Federal Government could have 
arranged with the company for a dif- 
ferent and reduced rate if the company 
was so disposed. See Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Ry. Co. case, 256 U. S. 205, 
206. It did not make any .such  pro- 
vision or agreement, and we can only 
apply to its shipment a rate open to the 
public. This rate, according to the stipu- 


lation, was the one used by plaintiff in : 
We conclude the plaintiff is - 


its bills. 

entitled to judgment for the amount of 

the deductions. And it is so ordered. 
Moss, Judge; Graham, Judge; 


j Judge; and Booth, Judge, concur. 


Hay, | 


Intra-State 


Shipments 


Substitute Claims 
On Cooling Patent 


Denied on Appeal 


Forcing of Air Stream 
Instead of Suction 
Device Ruled Not 

New Method. 


Ex PARTE JENS O. JENSON: 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


Patent No. 1619577 was issued to 
Jens O. Jenson on March 1, 1927, for a 
method of cooling comminuted solid ma- 


terial on application No. 476091 filed 
June 8, 1921. 

Jeffery, Kimball & Eggleston and K. 
P. McElroy for applicant. 

Certain substitute claims were denied 
patentability by First Assistant Com- 
missioner W. A. Kinnan in this appeal, 
affirming the decision of the examiners 
in chief, the full text of that decision 
being as follows: 


The applicant has appealed from the 
decision of the examiners-in-chief, hold- 
ing Claims 1 and 2, which were substi- 
tuted for claims denied patentability by 
the primary examiner, unpatenable in 
view of the prior art. 

Three claims, 1, 2 and 3, were ap- 
pealed from the rejection of the primary 
examiner and his rejection was affirmed 
by the examiners-in-chief. Upon a re- 
hearing and the submission of three 
substitute claims, the examiners-in- 
chief allowed the substitute Claim 3, and 
admitted but denied patentability to sub- 
stitute claims 1 and 2. 

These two substitute claims are here 
to reviewed and Claim 1 which will 
serve for illustrative purposes is as fol- 
lows: 

“1, In the cooling of pulverulent filter- 
ing material, the process which com- 
prises introducing the material into a 
current of air under sufficient pressure 
to supply to the particles a greater 
amount of air than would be supplied 
at atmospheric pressure, and causing de- 
layed contact of the particles with such 
greater amount of air by delivering the 
material by means of said air into a 
quieting chamber at a higher and distant 
point than the point of introduction and 
allowing the material to settle in said 
chamber while permitting escape of air 
therefrom.” 

The reference relied upon is the pat- 
ent to Sims, No. 1300784, April 15, 
1919. 


DECISION, 


Cooling Fullers’ Earth. 

The claims are directed to a process of 
cooling hot fullers’ earth so that it can 
be used again. The applicant states the 
earth reaches a temperature of about 
500 degrees F. in revivification and for 
re-use must be cooled to a temperature 
of approximately 100 degrees. To ac- 
complish this cooling economically and . 
in a reasonably short period, the mate- j 
rial is placed in a receptacle and is en- 
trained by an air blast which carries it 
upward through a long pipe at the top 
of which the material strikes against a 
baffle and is allowed to fall by gravity. 
It may then be allowed to pass down an 
inclined pipe to a second receptacle, 
where the first process is repeated. 

Earlier Patent Considered. 

The patent to Sims discloses an ap- 
paratus for cooling bone black which 
has Been heated in the process of re- 
vivification to a temperature of approxi- 
matcly 400 degrees F. and must be 
cooled, for re-use, to somewhere near 
120 degrees. 

The only substantial difference, in the 
apparatus at least, between the disclo- 
sure of the applicant and that of the 
reference resides in that with the latter 
a suction pump is placed at the delivery 
end of the conveying pipe while with ap- 
pellant’s apparatus air is forced, under 
pressure, at the entrance or bottom end 
of the pipe. 

Two Claims Considered. 
Without going into all the details of 
the discussion that was had between the . 
examiner and the applicant and between 
the examiners-in-chief and the applicant, 
it will be sufficient. to note that while 
the air pressure at the bottom of his 
pipe, yet he must overcome the at- 
mospherie pressure at the top so that 
his actual pressure within the pipe will 
be the difference between atmospheric 

and his artificial pressure. 

Granting that by such means a greatet 
pressure in the pipe is obtained, the 
travel of the material and the air up- 
ward in the pipe will be more rapid so 
the period during which the particles 
of earth are in contact with the air, for 
a given length of pipe, is shorter and 
the opportunity for cooling the particles 
of earth would seem to He Ro greater 
or not materially greater than if the plan 
of Sims were followed. 

The examiner set forth certain ex- 
planations which seem not to have been 
satisfactorily answered by the applicant 
and there would appear to be, the- 
oretically, no advantage in the appli- 
cant’s arrangement over that of the ref- 
erence. 

There is nothing on which to base a 
holding that the examiner or the exam- 
iners-in-chief was in error as to the view 
that the cooling effected is substantially 
the same with the suction pump as with 
the compressed air nozzle. Both ways 
of causing the flow of air through a 
pipe are well known and well understood. 
There is believed to be no particular ad- 
vantage in the use of applicant’s ar- 
rangement over that of the prior act. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chiet 
denying patentability to substitute 
Claims 1 and 2 is affirmed. 
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Campaign 


Expenditures 


Vote on Extending 
Primary Inquiries 
Prevented in Senate 


Senator Reed (Pa.) Refuses 
to Yield Floor to Per- 
mit Decision on 
Resolution. 


Opposition by Senators Reed (Rep.), 
Pennsylvania, and Moses (Rep.), New 
Hampshire, again prevented a vote on 
March 2, on Senate Resolution No. 364, 
which would extend the life 6f the spe- 
cial investigating committee which in- 


quired into the Senatorial primaries in 


several States in 1926. 

The resolution came up on motion of 
Senator Reed (Dem.), Missouri, Chairman 
of the Special Committee. Before the 
motion could be made for a vote, Senator 
Moses, by demanding the reading of the 
Journal (which was read for the second 
time in five years) had consumed more 
than half of the morning hour. 

Then when the motion to take up the 
resolution had prevailed, Senator Reed 
of Pennsylvania obtained the floor and 
talked until the regular unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate automatically dis- 
placed the resolution. 

Journal is Read. 

When the Senate met, Senator Curtis 
(Rep.), Kansas, majority leader, made 
the usual request that the reading of the 
Journal for the previous day be dis- 
pensed with. Senator Moses objected 
and the clerk began the reading of the 
Journal. At 12 o’clock noon 
Overman (Dem.), North Carolina, asked 
that the reading of the Journal be tem- 
porarily suspended to permit him to en- 
ter a motion to reconsider the action 


taken on a bill passed at the night ses- | 
Senator Dill (Dem.), | 


; a oe | 
Washington, objected and the clerk con | jority. of it is concerned, of drys, 


sion on March 1. 


tinued reading. 

The clerk concluded the reading of 
the Journal at 1:15 p. m. and Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, moved to 


Senate Resolution No. 364. 

ord vote, 56 to 25, the Senate voted 

to take up the resolution. 
Amendments Proposed. 


Senator Reed then offered amend- | 


ments to his resolution designed to meet 
some of the objections which had been 
voiced to its original form. One of the 
amendments would make it mandatory 


upon the committee to open any of the | 


Pennsylvania ballot boxes used in the 


nection with the committee’s investiga- 
tion of the Wilson-Vare contest in that 
State. Anothe: would eliminate the 
provision which. would have given the 
committee authority to investigate the 
Maine election. 


offered a substitute resolution which 
would have directed the Senate Commit- 


tee on Privileges and Elections to take | 


charge of the investigation of the Wil- 
son-Vare contest. 

Speaking in support of his substitute 
Senator Reed declared the contested elec- 
tion should be handled by the same com- 
mittee which has handled all other elec- 
tion contests. 
districts in Philadelphia in which Mr. 


Wilson received no votes is not conclu- | 


sive proof of any fraud on behalf of Mr. 
Vare. He said there were many districts 
in other parts of Pennsylvania in which 
Mr. Vare did not, according to the of- 
ficial returns, receive any votes. 

The Pennsylvania Senator said he 
would like to have the proposed investi- 
gation extended to those Southern States 
where he asserted, Negroes are not al- 
lowed to vote. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), Idaho, asserted 
that while he believed the statutes of 
some of the Southern States, particularly 
the Texas law, which prevents Negroes 
from voting in the Democratic primaries, 
are in violation of the constitution, he 
had been unable to find any State sta- 
tute relating to the general elections 
which he believed to be in contravention 
of the Federal Constitution. 

Two minutes before the hour at which 
the prohibition reorganization bill came 
before the Senate under the cloture rule, 


Senator Reed, of Missouri, asked Sena- | 


tor Reed, of Pennsylvania, to permit a 
vote on the pending resolution. The 
Pennsylvania Senator refused. 


Supreme Court 
of the 
United States 
Journal and Day Call 


The argument in 10 cases, which were 
set for argument as one, was begun 
before the Supreme Court of the United 


States Wednesday, March 2. Five hours | 


were allowed for the argument in these 
cases. Seven attorneys were admitted 
to practice before the court. All of the 
justices were present. The full outline 
of the proceedings for the day appears 
below in the Journal, the full text of 


which with the Day Call for March 3 | 


follows: 


Present: The Chief Justice, 
vanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- 
dand, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice San- 


ford and Mr. Justice Stone. 


David Wallace Stewart, of Sioux City, | 


Towa; William Harrison Freedman, of 


New York City; Samuel Mayo Rinaker, | 


of Chicago, IIl.; J. F. Dammann Jr., of 
Chicago, Ill.; Dudley Cooke Smith, of 
New York City; Henry W. Dieck Jr., of 
New York City, and Walter Adler, of 
Providence, R. I., were admitted to prac- 
tice. 

No. 606. United States of America and 
Interstate Commerce Commission, appel- 
lants, v. The Akron, Canton and Youngs- 
town Railway Company et al; 

No. 638. Pocahontas. Operators’ Asso- 


| the Secretary of the 





Senator | 





He said the existence of | 
i that. 


| to reasonable prohibition who 
| that this bill at this time is absolutely | 
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Congress 


Members of House Present Views on Bill 
Designed to Regulate Medicinal Spirits 


Profits of Manufacturer and Retailer Fixed in Amend- 
ment; Provides Concentration of Present Stocks. 


The House on March 1 passed the 
bill (House Bill No. 17130) providing 
for Government control of medicinal 
spirits, the concentration of present 
supplies and the manufaciure of spirits 
to meet demands in the future for 
medicinal purposes. The measure pro- 
posed to direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to grant permits to concen- 
trate present stocks and to manufacture 


| distilled spirits to supply future stocks 


in such quantities and at such times as 
Treasury shall 
direct. 

Amendments to the bill were adopted 


| by the House fixing the profit of the 


manufacture and the retailer of the 
medicinal distilled spirits. Another 
amendment approved by the House 
would prohibit the granting of permits 
to violators of the national prohibition 
law. 

Consideration of the bill is now be- 
fore the Senate. A similar bill (Sen- 
ate Bill No. 5801) has also been re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Excerpts from the House debate on 
the bill follow: 

Mr. Green (Rep.), of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa: This-particular bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been indorsed by the Senate 
Committee. That Committee has al- 
ready reported a similar bill, and that 
is a complete answer to the statements 
which were made in general debate as 
to whether this bill was getting any sup- 
port in the Senate and would be likely 


| to pass the Senate if it were passed by 


the House. The bill has been reviewed 
there and it is in such good form that 
it commended itself instantly to the 
judgment of the Committee of the Sen- 
ate, composed, as far as a large ma- 


as I understand, it received practically 
the unanimous support of that Com- 


proceed | mittee, both from the drys and wets. 


with the consideration of his resolution, | 
By a rec- | 


This is a bill which has been indorsed 
by all the medical societies of the coun- 
try, as well as the health societies. It 


| has been indorsed by the Woman’s Tem- 
| perance Union; it has been indorsed by 


the Anti-Saloon League; and it has re- 
ceived the support of everyone who has 
been willing to carefully and fairly con- 
sider its provisions; and it ought to pass. 
Unusual Expedition Charged. 


| 


and, | 


of this bill the opportunity for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and his favorites 
to set up for at least a period of 10 years 
an absolute Government monopoly in 
whisky which is not justified by the real 
purposes of temperance. 

Here you are proposing to create some 
new schools of doctors in the United 
States. You will have the rum doctor, 
you will have the brandy doctor, and 
you will have the gin doctor. I do not 
know whether you are going any fur- 
there or not. 


Mr. Begg: You can do that right now |; 


under the law. 


Mr. Bankhead: Well, if you can, I am | 


in favor of stopping it. 

Mr. Begg: That is exactly what we are 
contemplating. 

Mr. Bankhead: No; you are giving 
continued authority to make all these 
various mixed drinks. 

Mr. Begg: With a maximum of 6 dis- 
tilleries where now there can be 35. 

Mr. Bankhead: I will say to my friend 
from Ohio that we can all read the Eng- 
lish language, and we know it gives 
him authority to establish as many as 
six distilleries. 

I want to ask the gentleman if under 
existing law the Secretary of ‘the Treas- 
ury is not already clothed with ample 
authority to concentrate the liquors in a 
few warehouses? 

Mr. Begg: No; he is not. 

Authority Is Questioned. 

Mr. Bankhead: That is the first time 
I have heard of that. I am sure the gen- 
tleman is absolutely incorrect. 

Mr. Begg: 
absolute authority to lessen the 85 or 
more distilleries if he wanted to; what 


he wants Congress to help him is to | 7 : 
| & bill, having in mind the purpose for | and printing of the index to the Federal 


curb the licensing of so many. 
Mr. Bankhead: That is what we are 


| talking about; you are seeking to create 


; son why I am opposed to it. 


Mr. Bankhead (Dem.), of Jasper, Ala.: | 


| Mr. Chairman, it seems there is an ap- 
election vf November 2, 1926, in con- | 


parent effort here to indulge in unusual 


| expedition in the passage of this bill. I 


hope those who are in charge of the bill 
will at least give those of us who are 
opposed to it a reasonable opportunity 
to discuss its merits under the five- 


| minute rule. 
Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, then | 


Mr. Begg (Rep.), of Sandusky, Ohio: 
The gentleman, of course, is familiar 
with the fact that under the Volstead 
law as it is now the director of pro- 
hibition has the right and the power 


| to grant permits to, say, 30 or 35 dis- | 
tillers, and this bill if passed, would | 
curtail that authortiy and reduce the | 


number to a maximum of six. 
Mr. Bankhead: 


Mr. Begg: Then why the opposition? 
We are curtailing it. If you are honestly 
in favor of a curtailment of it, it would 


seem to me to be right in line with the | 


purpose of the dry cause. 


Mr. Bankhead: Oh, yes; anything 


| that the Treasury Department suggests 


is right in line with the gentleman’s 
judgment; but some of us do not agree 
with the necessity for the passage of 
this bill. 

Mr. Bankhead: I do not yield all 
my time to the gentleman. There are 
some of us on this side who have been 
rather consistent in our espousal of the 
eighteenth amendment and of the Vol- 
stead law and of all measures looking 
believe 


unnecessary for the purpose of enforcing 
the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead law. Upon the contrary, we be- 
lieve there is concealed under the terms 
ne 
ciation et al, appellants, v. The Akron, 
Canton and Youngstown Railway et al; 

No. 709. The United States of Amer- 
ica and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appellants, v. Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Company et al; 

No. 710. The United States of Amer- 
ica and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appellants, v. Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany et al; 

No. 711. The United States of Amer- 
ica and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appellants, v. Rainey-Wood Coke 
Company et al; 

No. 712. The United States of Amer- 
ica and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, appellants, v. Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company; 

No. 713. Pocahontas Operators’ Asso- 
ciation et al, appellants, v. Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company et al; 

No. 714. Pocahontas Operators’ Asso- 
ciation et al, appellants, v. Bethlehem 
Steel Company et al; 

No. 715. Pocahontas Operators’ Asso- 


a | ciation et al, appellants, v. Rainey-Wood 
r. | 
Justice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van De- | 


Coke Company et al; and 

No, 716. Pocahontas Operators’ Asso- 
ciation et al, appellants, v. Public Service 
Electrie and Gas Company. Argument 
commenced by Blackburn Esterline for 
the United States, appellant in Nos. 606- 
709-710-711 and 712; continued by 


Francis I. Gowen and by F. M. Rivinus | 


for the Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Railway et al, appellees in Nos. 606 and 
638; by Frederick H. Wood for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company et al, appellees in 
No. 710; by Walker D. Hines: for the 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Company et 
al, appellees in No. 709. 

Adjourned until March 3 at 12 o’clock. 

The day call for Thursday, March 3, 
will be as follows: Nos. 606 (and 638, 709, 
710, 111, 712, 718, 714,. 716,716), 362, 
531, 91, 190, 191, 192, 193, 195 and 196, 


we 


a Mellon monopoly for the manufacture 
of all distilled spirits. 
If under 
existing law you can authorize other dis- 


distilleries 

Mr. Begg: We want to lessen the num- 
ber. 

Mr. Doughton (Dem.), Laurel Springs, 
N. G.8 
the House, I shall support the pending 
bill for what seems to me two very im- 
portant reasons: 

First. Because those in charge of the 


| enforcement of the prohibition law say 











| Treasury can, under the 


it will greatly aid them in a more efficient 
enforcement of that law. 

Second. 
Andrews, di- 


prohibition enforcement 


| rector, testified before the Ways and 
| Means Committee again and again that 
| it is his duty under the existing law— | 
| not the proposed law—to supervise the 
, distribution of the present stock of me- | 
| price of the whisky can be put on the 


dicinal spirits and to make sure there 
is furnished the country an adequate and 
continuous supply of pure medicinal 
spirits. Now, I favor giving those in 
charge of the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion—in substance, if not in form and 


| words—just what they request for law 


Oh, we all understand | ¢”!! 
| strictly responsible for results. 


enforcement and then holding them 


I request and recommend that you 
read the report very carefully in connec- 
tion with this bill. The report sets forth 
as the emergency, first, exhaustion of 
the present supply of spirits by con- 
sumption and evaporation. Second, loss 
of taxes through failure to conserve the 
present supply. Third, impurity of pres- 
ent supply. Fourth, diversion of me- 
dicinal spirits for beverage purposes con- 


| trary to law. ‘ 


It has been stated on this floor again 
and again that the Secretary of the 
present law, 
accomplish all the purposes that this bill 
is intended to accomplish, and therefore 
there is no need for any new law. 

Advantages Are Cited. 

Based upon the testimony contained 
in the hearings, this is certainly not true. 

Under the present law the Secretary 
cannot compel the bottling of the pres- 
ent supply of medicinal spirits, which 
would prevent evaporation, loss of taxes, 
and diversion. 

Under the present law the Secretary 
cannot compel successfully further con- 
centration. 

Under the present law the Secretary 
of the Treasury cannot insure the purity 
of medicinal spirits to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Under the present law the Secretary 
of the Treasury eannot prohibit the di- 
version of spirits for beverage purposes. 

Under the present law the Secretary 
of the Treasury cannot limit the number 
of permits for the manufacture of new 
medicinal spirits; nor can he in any way 
protect the price of such spirits to the 
sick of the country for whose benefit 
medicinal spirits are prescribed, « 

Another reason for my supporting this 
bill is that it not only regulates the price 
at which the manufacturer or warehouse- 
man may charge for the spirits but it 
also gives protection to the sick by pro- 
viding that the retail druggists may not 
charge above a fair and reasonable price; 
and in event they should do so, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to revoke their per- 
mits. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, permit me to 
say that I believe the question of a bet- 
ter enforcement of the prohibition law 
and the eighteenth amendment is the 
most important problem with which the 
country is at present confronted. I be- 
lieve those charged with the responsi- 
bility of the enforcement of this law 
should be given every facility for the 
successful prosecution of their work. I 
believe not only in the enforcement of 
this law, but I believe it is the highest 
duty of those who make laws to set a 
good example by law observance. Liquor 
in any form is, in my opinion, an un- 
mitigated evil; and if I had my way it 
would be completely outlawed; but so 
long as the Constitution and the laws of 
our country provide that it may be used 


I do not think that he has 


That is one rea- | 


| a pretty well thought out bill. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 


For the reason that General | 





| under the bill you are considering. 


tilleries, why should you favor a few | # provision in this bill that will pre- 


| ment, means absolutely nothing. 


| which I shall offer to the bill. 


Status 
of Bills 


for therapeutical purposes only, I favor 
stringent legislation limiting its use to 
such purposes. 

Mr. Barkley (Rep.), of Paducah, Ky.: 
When the eighteenth amendment was 
voted there were 70,000,000 gallons of 
spirituous liquors in the United States. 
That quantity has been reduced to 10,- 
000,000 gallons. I think I am safe in 
saying that 90 per cent of the liquors 
withdrawn for medicinal purposes have 
been actually diverted ihto bootlegging 
purposes. It is proposed, according to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, with 


four or five years’ supply on hand, that | 


we are to leave it to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to begin immediately to pro- 
duce more. If he is given the power to 
begin the manufacture, we are to be 


given more liquor to be diverted in the | 


same proportion to the bootlegging trade 
in the United States. 

Mr. Green, of Iowa: I will say to the | 
gentleman that it will be five years be- 
fore any new liquor will be sold. 

Mr. Barkley: That does not convince 
me that we ought to begin the manu- 
facture of liquor now for any purpose. 
The law allows the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use his own discretion in | 
designating those who are to manufac- 
ture this liquor. He has the power 
under the bill to select some one who 
has had no experience and has never 
been engaged in the manufacture of 
liquor and has no knowledge of its 
manufacture. I do not assume that he 
would do so, because he is a man of | 
capacity in a business way. But I con- 
tend that Congress ought to say that in 
the designation of these permittees the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall select 
only those who have had experience and | 
who in a legitimate and lawful way 
have built up a trade in medicinal 
liquors in the designation of those who 
are to be allowed to manufacture liquor 


Mr. William E. Hull (Rep.), of 
Peoria, Ill.: Gentlemen, in reference to 
this bill I wish to say at the outset that 
I can see the necessity of passing such | 


which the bill was written. I have 
gone through this bill carefully. While 
it is not the kind of a bill I would have 
written, upon the whol: I believe it is 
How- | 
ever, I believe the Congress should put 


clude just the thing that you are argu- 
ing about here to-day, and that is 
creating a monopoly in the manufac- 
ture of whisky and leaving it in the 
power of the monopoly to establish the | 
price. That is what this bill does, with | 
the exception that it provides for a 
reasonable price, which, in my judg- 


I have prepared three amendments, 
The first 
amendment, which has been read to you, 
will preclude the distiller from making 
over 10 cents a gallon profit on the 
manufacture of whisky. Then, I have 


THURSDAY, 





another amendment, which I will offer 
later, that will preclude the druggist 
from making over 100 per cent on the 
whisky he buys. In other words, the 


bottle just as you would find it on a 
bottle of medicine that you buy in a 
drug store to-day. In this way the 
patient, when he comes to buy his 
whisky, will know exactly what he 
should pay for it. 

Mr. Upshaw Gives Support. 

Mr. Upshaw (Dem.), of Atlanta, Ga.: 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when this 
bill was brought out the other day, it 
came without opportunity for consulta- 
tion among those who have been most 
active in the cause of prohibition en- 
forcement and without our having an 
opportunity to study it carefully; and 
two or three provisions in it hit some 
of us who are opposed to liquor in every 
form right between the eyes. One of 
them was the very section that the Hull 
amendment now proposes to remedy, and 
here it is—‘“a fair and reasonable price.” 

In the brief speech that I made I op- 
posed the bill as it now stands, and said 
I hoped it would be so amended that I, 
with many other sincere drys, could sup- 
port it. Because the words “fair and 
reasonable” would leave the interpreta- 
tion to somebody who might not be fair 
and reasonable, and that would allow 
any and all kinds of abuse. I had pre- 
pared an amendment providing for a 
profit not in excess of 25 per cent to 
the manufacturer. It would have meant 
about the same net profit as the Hull 
amendment; but inasmuch as you might 
pad the bases of accounting, I believe 
the Hull amendment is better than mine, 
because you cannot pad gallons. They 
have to be counted by Government in- 
spectors, and a maximum profit of 10 
cents,a gallon is not excessive. It is 
certainly far better than to leave the 
door open so the suffering public who 
feel that they must have whisky in sick- 
ness will have to pay outrageous prices. 

Mr. Wefald (Farmer-Labor), of Haw- 
ley, Minn.: Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
whether I shall support this bill or not; 
but I know one thing, and that is if the 
bill is passed it will create a monopoly. 
There is no other way to regulate a 
monopoly than to regulate profits. If 
there is any excuse in the world for pass- 
ing this bill, the excuse is that we want 
to give poor people who are in need of 
medicinal liquor, if they need it, such 
liquor at a reasonable price. I, for one, 
shall not vote for this bill unless some 
provision is written into it by which 
profits shall be regulated. If the six 
permittees who would be empowered to 
manufacture under this bill the liquor of 
America cannot make a profit at 5 per 
cent on the cost of manufacturing, then 
I say the United States Government 
should take it over. 

This bill is possibly a step in that di- 
rection. If we create a monopoly, we 
must regulate it; and if the profits are 
limited to 5 per cent, something along | 
the level of the profit we allow railroads 


| to earn, the time ts not far distant when 


the men in this business will want the 
Government to take it over, and that is 
where it will finally land. 

The full text of the debate on this 
bill may be found in the issue of 
March 1 of the Congressional Rec- 
ord, pages 5187 to 5209 
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Prohibition 


Progress of Bills in Senate and House 


The status of bills in both Houses is printed every Monday in the 


Legislative Index. 
this column. 


Bills reported to the two Houses are listed daily in 
Action taken on any bill (except private bills) since Mon- 


day’s issue also is shown in this column. 


Senate 

H. J. Res. 830. To provide for the ex- 
penses of delegates of the United States to 
the Eighth Pan American Sanitary Con- 
ference to be held at Lima Peru, Passed 
by the Senate on March 1. : 

H. R. 13450. Granting pensions and in- 
creases of pensions to widows and former 
widows of soldiers, sailors and marines of 
the Civil War. Passed by the Senate on 
March 1. 

H. R. 6246. To establish a national mili- 
tary park on the battle filed of Stones 
River, Tenn, Passed by the Senate on 
March 1. ; 

H. R. 17111. To authorize an appropria- 
tion for the rehabilitation of the Picatinny 
Aresanl, New Jersey. Passed by the Senate 
on March 1, 

H. J. Res. 272. Providing for the return 
of funds belonging to World War National 
Guard organizations. Passed by the Senate 
on March 1. 

H. R. 16952. To confirm an act of the 
Philippine Legislature relating to taxation. 
Passed by the Senate on March 1, 

H. R. 16389. To grant pensions and in- 
creases of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Regular Arm: and Navy and 
certain soldiers and sailors. Passed by the 
Senate on March 1. 

H. J. Res. 207. Dirceting the Comptroller 
General to correct an error made in the ad- 
justment of the account between the States 
of New York and North Carolina and the 
United States growing out of advances 
made by the States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the War of 1812. Passed 
by the Senate on March 1. 

S. 4840. To provide for the appointment 
of an additional judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the Northern 
District of New York. Passed by the Senate 
on March 1, 

H. J. Res. 363. Amending the joint reso- 
lution entitled “Joint Resolution directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to withhold 
his approval of the adjustment of the 
Northern Pacific land grants, and for other 
purposes” approved June 5, 1924. Passed 
by the Senate on March 1. 

S. 3725. 
the gollection and editing of the official 
papers of the Territories of the United 
States now in the national archives. Passed 
by the Senate on March 1. 

H. R. 9178. Providing for the revision 


Statutes. Passed by the Senate on March 1, 

S. 5314. Amending the act of February 
28, 1925, reclassifying the salaries of post- 
masters. Passed by the Senate on March 1. 

S. 5709. To amend the act approved June 
7, 1924, relating to the regulation of the 
practice of denistry in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Passed by the Senate on March 1, 

S. 5766. To amend the act of February 
9, 1907, entitled “An act to define the term 
of ‘registered nurse’ and to provide for 
the registration of nurses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Passed by the Senate 
on March 1, 

H. R. 13477. To amend the law relating to 
the retirement of employes in the classi- 
fied civil service. Passed by the Senate on 
March 1. 


H. J. Res. 351. To provide for the ex- 


| penses of the participation of the United 


States in the work of the economic con- 
ference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland. 
Passed by the Senate March 1. 

H. J. Res. 352. To provide for the ex- 
penses of the participation of the United 
States in the work of a preparatory com- 
mission to consider questions of reduction 
and limitation of armaments. Passed by 
the Senate March 1. 

H. R. 9211, To prescribe certain of the 
qualifications of voters in the Territory of 
Alaska. Passed by the Senate on March 1}. 

H. R. 16551. To permit the granting of 
Federal aid in respect to certain roads and 
bridges. Passed by the Senate on March 1. 

H. R. 16507. To authorize alterations 
and repairs on naval vessels including the 
elevation of the guns on the “Nevada” and 
the “Oklahoma.” Passed by the Senate on 
March 1. 

H. R. 16973. To authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works. Passed by 
the Senate on March 1. 

H. R. 3858. An act to establish in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce a Foreign 
Commerce Service of the United States. 
Passeed by the Senate with amendments 
February 28. 

S. 5634. A bill to increase the efficiency 
of the Military Establishment and for other 
purposes. Passed by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 28. 

H. R. 12532. An act granting pensions 
to certain soldiers who served in the In- 
dian Wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other 
purposes. Passed by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 28. 

S. 5144. A bill to amend Section 215 of 
the Criminal Code to require prosecution 
for use of mails to defraud in the dis- 
trict of mailing. Passed by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 28. 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and 
sailors of said war. Passed by the Senate 
with amendments February 28. 

H. R. 10510. An act to prevent the de- 
struction or dumping without good and suf- 
ficient cause of farm products received in 
interstate commerce by commission mer- 
chants and others and to require them truly 
and correctly to account for all produce re- 
ceived by them. Passed by the Senate Feb- 
ruary 28. 

S. 4247. A bill to amend the Porto Ricp 
civil government act of March 2, 1917, as 
amended by the act approved June 7, 1924, 
with respect to judicial process and the 
collection of taxes. Passed with amend- 
ments by the Senate February 28. 

S. J. Res. 111. Authorizizng the Secretary 
of War to receive for instruction at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point two Chinese subjects to be designated 
by the Government of China, Passed by 
the Senate February 28. 

H. R. 6252. An act amending Section 
52 of the Judicial Code. Passed by the 
Senate February 28. 

H. R. 153844. An act to amend the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the conserva- 
tion, production and exploitation of helium 
gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the 
national defense, and the development of 
commercial aeronautics, and for other pur- 
poses.” Passed by the Senate February 28. 

S. 5479. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to dispose of certain parts of 
the frigate “Constitution to be used as 
souvenirs. P:ssed by the Senate Feb- 
rua 28. 

MW. R. 14925. An act authorizing the sale 
of the new sub-treasuary building and site 
in San Francisco, Calif. Passed by the 
Senate February 28. 

H. J. Res. 345. Amending the act of May 
18, 1924, entitled “An act providing a study 
regarding the equitable use of the waters 
of the Rio Grande,’ etc. Passed by the 
Senate February 28. 

H. R. 13508. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate, hear and 
determine the claims of individual members 
of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds cr against the Unitec States. Passed 
by the Senate February 28. 

S. 5533. A bill to regulate the height 
and exterior design construction of public 


and private buildings in the National Capi- |, 


tal fronting on or located within 200 feet 
of a public building or public park. Passed 
by the Senate February 28. 


House 

S. 2820-—Regulating interstate and for- 
eign commerce in caustic alkalies and acids. 
Passed on March 2. 

H. R. 13486. To protect 
used in commerce and to 
registration of such trade marks. 
on February 28. 


trade marks 
authorize the 
Passed 


Amending the law authorizing | 





H. R. 17111. Authorize an appropriation 
to rehabilitate the Picantinny Arsenal in 
New Jersey. Passed on February 28, 

8, 2320. To safeguard the distribution and 
sale of certain dangerous caustic or cor- 
rosive acids, alkalies and other substances 
in interstate and foreign commerce. Re- 
ported on March 1, 

S, 3286. 
in cases 
March 1. 

H. Res. 439. Directing the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the operations 
and activities of those persons, firms, or 
corporations who purchase cottonseed and 
refining and marketing the same. Reported 


Authorize reduced freight rates 
of emergency. Reported 


} on Mareh 1. 


8. 1490. Providing an additional District 
Judge for the Western District of New York, 
Passed on March 1, 

8. 5852. Providing an additional District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Michigan. 
Passed on March 1, 

8. Joint Resolution 4. Suspend the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Commission 
over the waters of the Colorado River, until 
a compact between the interested States 
shall have been approved by Congress, or 
until March 5, 1929. Passed on March 1. 

8. 5479. Authorizing the disposal of parts 
of the Frigate “Constitution” as souvenirs, 
Passed on March 1. 

H. R. 16389. Granting pensions and in- 
crease of pensions to certain soldiers, sail- 
ors and marines and their widows of wars 
other than the Civil War. Senate amend- 
ments agreed to on March 2. 

S. 2202. Confer jurisdiction on Court 
of Claims to hear claims arising out of 
treaties with certain Indian tribes not- 


| withstanding the statute of limitations. 


Passed on March 2, 

H. R. 13450. Granting increases of pen- 
sions to widows of soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines of Civil War. Senate amendments 
agreed to on March 2. 

H, R. 14844. Amend the act authorizing 
the conversion, production and_ exploita- 
tion of helium gas, so as to remove re- 
striction in present law. Senate amendments 
agreed to on March 2, 

H. J. Res. 272. Provide return of funds 
to non-reconstituted World War National 
Guard organizations. Senate amendments 
agreed to on March 2. 

H. R. 6246. Establish a national military 
park at the battlefield of Stones River, 
Tenn. Senate amendments agreed to on 
March 2. 

H. R. 15668. Negotiate for a site for the 
farmers produce market in the District of 
Columbia. Senate amendment agreed to on 
March 2. 

8S. J. Res. 110. Authorize joint commit- 
tee to purchase rights for exclusive use 
of Government of Harriman Geographic 
Code System. 

S. 2965. Prevent discrimination against 
farmers cooperative organizations by boards 
of trade and similar organizations. Passed 
on March 2, 

_S. 4840. Provide appointment of addi- 
tional district judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of New York. Passed on March 2. 

H. R. 17157. Veterans omnibus hospital 
bill. Passed on March 2. 

S. 5523. Authorizing the Shoshone Tribe 
of Indians of the Wind River Reservation 
in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims. Passed on February 28, 

8. 1642. Provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania. Passed on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

S. 3418. 
District of 
ruary 28. 

S. 227. Provide for the appointment of 
an additional distri¢t judge for the District 
of Connecticut. Passed on February 28, 

8. 4027. Authorize the construction of 
three cottages and an annex to the hos- 
pital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind. Passed 
on February 28. 

S. 3963. Provide for the protection, de- 
velopment, and utilization of the public 
lands in Alaska by establishing an ade- 
quate syst.m for grazing livestock thereon. 
Passed on February 28, 

S. 4863. Authorizing the adjustment of 
the boundaries of the Arapaho National 
Forest. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 16800. Making apropriations for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
1928. Conference report agreed to on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

H. R. 16507. Authorizing an increase in 
the limit of costs of certain naval ves- 
sels and major repairs to two battle- 
ships. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 16973. Authorizing appropriations 
for construction projects at five naval air 
stations. Passed on Feb. 28. 

H. R. 17355. Making appropriations for 
public buildings during the fiscal year 
1928. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 17248. Authorizing appropriations 
for construction at certain military posts. 
Conference report' agreed to on March 1. 

S. 4305. Authorizing the sale of surplus 
War Department real property. Conference 
report agreed to on March 1. 

R. 3858. Establish a Foreign Com- 
merce Service in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Senate amend- 
ments concurred in on March 1. 

H. R. 16461. Granting increase of pen- 
sions to widows of certain soldiers, sailors 
and marines of the Civil War. Senate amend- 
ments concurred in on March 1. 

H. R. 12532. Granting pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers of Indian Wars. Senate 
amendments concurred in on March 1. 

S. 2081. Placing certain noncommissioned 
officers on the retired list of the Army in 
the first grade. Passed on February 28. 

S. 2597. Authorizing the President to 
appoint and retire certain persons first 
lieutenants in the Medical Corps of the 
Army. Passed on February 28. 

S. 4746. Authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to collect and publish statistics on 
the grade and staple length of cotton. 
Passed on February 28. 

S. 2643. Provide for the cooperation of 
the United States in the erection in the 
city of Panama of a manument to Gen. 
Simon Bolivar. Passed on February 28. 

8. 3403. Amend act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the District 
of Columbia relative to valuation of pub- 
lic utilities. Passed on February 28. 

S. 5402. Amend act to provide more 
effectively for the national defense by in- 


An additional judge for the 
Maryland. Passed on Feb- 


on | 


cr ce ES 
ee ee 


creasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of | 
the Army relative to inventions and designs } 


for aircraft. 


Passed on February 28. 
oH. St 


15827. Amend act authorizing in- 


! vestigations to determine the location, ex- 


tent and mode of occurence of potash de- 
posits in the United States so as to remove 
restrictions. Passed on February 28. 
H. R. 16577. Provide for the date 
precedence of certain officers of the staff 


| corps of the Navy. Passed on February 28. 
Provide erection of monu- | 


H. R. 16746. 
ment to the memory of the Federal soldiers 
who were killed at the battle of Perryville, 
Ky. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 16173. Add certain lands to the 
Missoula National Forest, Mont. Passed 
on February 28. 

H. R. 40460. Granting allowances for rent, 
fuel, light, and equipment to postmasters 
of the fourth class. Passed in February 28. 

H. R. 16206. Provide for one additional 
district judge for the eastern district of 
California. Passed on February 28, 

H. R. 18499. Authorizing the erection of 
a sanitary fire-proof hospital at the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Davton, Ohio. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 15664. Withdraw and reserve cer- 
tain lands for the Chippewa Indians in the 
State of Minnesota. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 16288. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion for the survey and investigation of 
the placing of water on the Michaud Di- 
vision and other lands in the Fort Hall 
Indian Reservation. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 139. Provide 
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Medicinal 
Spirits 


Bank Examinations 
Declared Needed in 


Farm Loan System 


The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency concluded hearings on March 
2 at this session of Congress of the bill 
(House Bill No. 15540) to amend the 
Federal Farm Loan Act. The Commit- 
tee decided 10 days ago not to make an 
effort to report the bill at this ses- 
sion, but to continue consideration of it 
when the 70th Congress convenes in De- 
cember. 

Charles S. Dewey, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Albert C. Williams, 
Commissioner of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau, testified on March 2 that there 
is need of thorough examinations of the 
banks in the Federal Farm Loan Sys- 
tem and agreed that examinations in 
the past had not been as frequent or 
as complete as they should have been. 

It is proposed in the bil that the ex- 
amining function, now resting with the 
Farm Loan Board, should be transferred 
to the Treasury, together with other 
supervisory functions. It also is pro- 
posed to clarify and definitely fix in the 
law certain regulations and rules ap- 
plicable to the operation of both the 
Federal Land Banks and the Joint Stock 
Land Banks. 

Mr. Williams explained that recently , 
an examination division had been set 
up by the Board with adequate personnel 
to examine the banks. Inadequate ap- 
propriations, he contended, had been 
partly responsible for nonexamination 
or incomplete examination of the banks. 

“There is a possibility that the trans- 
fer might not now be necessary,” Mr. 
Dewey commented, “but there must be a 
realization by the Board that superficial 
and incomplete examinations are not 
adequate. Since the establishment of 
the examining force as it exists today,” 
he said, “and with certain necessary in- 
creases, the Board could probably prop- 
erly examine the banks.” 

Mr. Dewey said that “the Treasury 
Department is only interested in the sit- 
uation to protect the public interest and 
to protect its own reputation.” That 
Department, he added, “only desires to 
establish responsibility as to who is 
actually responsible for the conditions of 
the Federal Land and Joint Stock Land 
Banks. 

“If the Treasury is to be held re- 
sponsible they should be given adequate 
authority to examine and supervise the 
banks and generally watch over their 
operation. If the Board is to accept the 
responsibility then it should maintain an 
adequate examining force, and see to it 
that examinations are properly made and 
that a sound dividend policy is main- 
tained.” 

Representative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., chairman of the Commit- 
tee, pointed out that the responsibility 
under the present law rests with the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. “If the 
law is defective or deprives the Board 
of an opportunity to properly examine 
the banks or safeguard the investing 
public,” he stated, “then the Commit- 
tee will gladly receive suggestions as 
to amendments which should be made 
in the law.” 

The witness approved suggestions 
made by members of the Farm Loan 
Board at previous sessions of the Com- 
mittee that a complete survey and re- 
view of the activities of the Federal 
Farm Loan System should be made by a 
joint Congressional Committee. 


tain lands to the Challis National Forest, 
Idaho. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 17201. Authorizing the erection 
of a sanitary fireproof hospital in the 
Nantional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers at Dayton, Ohio. Passed on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

S. J. Res. 154. Extending the provisions 
of the act relating to a compact between 
the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, 
and Montana for allocating the waters of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries. 
Passed on February 28. 

H. J. Res. 346. Same as above. 
table on February 28. 

H. R. 11324. Establish a national military 
park at the battle field of Fort Donelson, 
near Dover, Tenn. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 17138. Authorizing an appropria- 
tion to enable the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to cooperate with the South Carolina 
Agriculture Experiment Station. Passed on 
February 28. 

H. R. 7266. Provide for the establishment 
of a dairying and livestock experiment sta- 
tion at or near Columbia, S. C. Laid on 
table on February 28. 

H. R. 15476. Authorize an appropriation 
for use by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
Agriculture of certain funds for wool stand- 
ards. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 14701. Extend collect-on-delivery 
service and limits of indemnity to third 
and fourth-class domestic parcels on 
which first-class rate of postage is paid. 
Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 16350. Provide for the collection 
and publication of statistics of tobacco by 
the Department of Agriculture. Passed on 
February 28. 

H. R. 17227. Providing for horticultural 
experiments and demonstration work in the 
southern Great Plains area. Passed on 
February 28. 

H. R. 16655. Authorize the designation of 
persons to act for disbursing officers and 
others charged with the disbursement of 
public moneys of the United States. Passed 
on February 28. 

H. R. 15975. Providing for the punish- 
ment of persons escaping from Federal 
penal or correctional institutions. Passed 
on February 28. 

H. R. 17182. Authorizing the construction 
of barracks at Fort Jay, Governors Island, 


Laid on 


| N. Y. Passed on February 28, 


of | 


{ to 


H. Con. Res. Providing for the appoint- 
ment of a joint Congressional committee 
participate in the celebration of the 
one hundreth anniversary of the meeting 


| of the Continental Congress at York, Pa. 


for addition of cer- ! 


Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 16998. Amend Section 224 of the 
Judicial Code. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 17334. Provide for the further 
development of agricultural extension work 
between the agricultural colleges of the 
several States and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Passed on February 28. 

H. R. 17130. To conserve the revenues of 
medicinal spirits to provide for the effective 
control of such spirits and prevent the 
evasion of taxes. Passed on March 1. 

H. R. 9009. Provides for construction of 
additional office building for House of 
Representatives. Passed on March 1. 

S. 3170. To provide workmen’s compensa- 
tion for maritime workers with the ad- 
miralty jurisdiction. Amended and passed 
on March 2. 

S. 5339, Authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to negotiate for the construction 
of a suitable building for customs purposes 
in the city of New York. Passed on 
March 2. 
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House Adopted Senate’s 
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Senate is Advised 


Of Method Employed 


THis vast organization has never 

been studied in detail as one piece 
of administrative mechanism. No 
comprehensive effort has been made 
to list its multifarious activties, or 
to group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what the 


THE people of the United States are not 

jealous of the amount their Govern- 
ment costs, if they are sure they get 
what they need and desire for the out- 
lay, that the money is being spent for ob- 
jects which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business sense 


MAKING a dally topical survey of all the 
bureaus of the National Government, 
grouping related activities, is a work 
which will enable our citizens to understand 
and use the fine facilities the Congress 
rovides for them. Such a survey will 
e useful to schools, colleges, business and 
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Senate amendments to two bills pro- Two bills relating to the collect-on-de- 


Eight Communities 


Four Stations Accepted in 
Chicago, One in Brooklyn 
and Another in 
Detroit. 


The offer of W. F. W. Construction 
Company, Inc., of a lease ou the pro- 
posed Rugby postal station, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been accepted by the Post 
Office Department, John H. Bartlett, 
First Assistant Postmaster General, has 


announced. The’ offer of P. A. Caswell | 


of a lease on the Jackson Park Station, 
at Chicago, also has been accepted by 


the department, Mr. Bartlett announced. 
The department also announced its ap- 


proval of nine additional leases for pos- 
tal quarters. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Detroit, Mich—Maxwell Avenue Sta- 
tion. Accepted proposal of Miss Doro- 
thy E. Sharpe to lease new quarters at 
9938 Harper Avenue, for a term of 10 
years, from June 25, 1927, or date of oc- 
cupancy thereafter. Lease to include 
equipment, vault, parcel post and postal 
savings furniture when necessary. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Proposed Rugby 
Station. Accepted proposal of W. F. W. 
Construction Co., Ins., to lease new sta- 
tion on the south side of Church Ave- 
nue, between East 48th and 49th streets, 
for a term of 10 years, from July 1, 
1927, or date of occupancy. Lease to 


include equipment, water, safe, parcel 
post and postal savings furniture when 
necessary. 


Ashburn, Ga.—Accepted proposal of | 


Mrs. C. S. McKenzie to lease new quar- 
ters on the south side of College street, 
between Main and Gordon streets, for 


a term of 10 years, from March 15, 1927, | 


or date of occupancy. Lease to include 
equipment, heat, light, water, safe, power 
for electric fans, parcel post and postal 
Savings furniture when necessary. 
Oxnard, Calif—Accepted proposal of 
John Lagomarsino Associates, Inc., to 


street, for a term of 10 years, from May 
1, 1927, or date of occupancy. 
to include equipment, heat, light, water, 


and postal savings furniture when neces- 
sary. 


Shelbyville, Ill—Accepted proposal of | 


Mr. Henry D. Sparks to lease preseent 


quarters at 1909-11 South Morgan street, | 


for a term of 10 years, from April 16, 
1927. 
water, safe, parcel post and postal say- 
ings furniture when necessary. 


posal of Mr. George M. Oellrich to lease 
new quarters on the west side of Main 


street (Upper Main Street) for a term of | 


10 years, from May 15, 1927, or such 


date thereafter as the quarters may be | 
ready. Lease to include equipment, heat, | 
light, water, safe, power for electric fans, | 


parcel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 


Four Offices in Chicago. 


Chicago, Ill.—Fifty-First Street Sta- | 


tion. Accepted propusal of Fifty-First 
Street Building Corporation to lease pres- 
ent quarters at 715-821 51st Street, for a 
term of 10 years, from December 1, 1927. 


Lease to include equipment, fuel, light, | 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- | 


cel post and postal savings furniture 
When necessary. 


Chicago, Ill., Lakeview Station —Ac- 


cepted proposal of Mr. Elmer L. Tors- 
tenson to lease quarters to be erected 


at $245 to 3253 Sheffield Avenue, for a | 


term of 10 years, from September 1, 
1927, or date of occupancy thereafter. 


Lease to include equipment, heat, light, | 
water, safe, power for electric fans, par- | 


cel post and postal savings furniture 
when necessary. 

Chicago, IIl., 
cepted proposal 


of Armour 8tation 


Building Corporation to lease present | 


quarters at 3017-3019 Indiana Avenue, 
for a term of 10 years, from December 
1, 1927. Lease to include equipment, 
heat, light, water, safe, power for elec- 
tric fans, parcel post and postal savings 
furniture when necessary. 

Chandler, Ariz.—Accepted proposal of 
Chandler Improvement Company to lease 
present quarters on the south side of 
Boston Street, between Arizona Avenue 
and Oregon Street, for a term of five 
years, from July 1, 1926. Lease to in- 
clude equipment, heat, light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary, 
and safety deposit box in bank. 

Chicago, Ill., Jackson Park Station.— 
Accepted proposal of Mr. P. A. Caswell 
to lease new quarters at 63-13-19 Lang- 
ley Avenue, for a term of 10 years, from 
September 1, 1927, or subsequent date 
of occupancy. Lease to include equip- 
ment, fuel, current for light, water, safe, 
power for electric fans, parcel post and 
postal savings furniture when necessary. 


Senate Passes Measure 
Reorganizing Dry Forces 


The Senate on March 2, by a record 
vote of 71 to 6, passed the prohibition 
reorganization bill (House Bill No. 
10729). The vote came after Senator 
Edwards (Dem.), of New Jersey, had 
withdrawn an amendment proposed to 


provide for a refewendum on the ques- . 


tion of prohibition. 

The measure as approved by the Senate 
provides for the establishment in the 
Department of the Treasury of two 
separate bureaus, one a Bureau of Pro- 
hibition and the other a Bureau of Cus- 
toms. 





Lease | 


Lease to include equipment, heat, | 


Armour Station.—Ac- 





viding pensions or increase of pensions 
to veterans or their widows and chil- 
dren of past wars were concurrec in 
by the House on March 1. 

Dne of the measure (House Bill 
16461) provides for increrse of pensions 
to widows and children of certain sol- 
diers who engaged in Indian Wars from 
the year 1817 to 1898. 

As passed by the House this latter bill 
provided that the soldiers in the period 
from 1859 to 1898 should receive pen- 
sions. The amendment of the Senate 
making the year 1817 instead of 1859 
was accepted by the House. 


Postmasters in 21 
States Confirmed 


New Jersey Has List of Nine, 
Several Others Have 
Four Each. 


The Senate has confirmed Presidential | 
nominations for postmasters in 21 States. | 


The list of confirmations follows: 
Alabama, Walter T. Cowan, Orrville. 
Californja, Antionette E. Williams, 

Merced Falls; Elizabeth B. Tyler, Rands- 

burg; Meta C. Stofen, Sonoma. 

Florida, William D. Denmark, Carbur; 


é 


James E, Queen, Eagle Lake; Millard C. | 


Sullivan, Pinecastle; 
White Springs. 
Georgia, Kate C. Knox, Lexington. 


Maxfield Sellers, 


Idaho, Guy I. Towle, Jerome; Herbert 


L. Spencer, Paris. 
Kansas, Harry Kinney, 
David A. Nywall, Formoso. 
Kentucky, Fred F. Gearhart, Wheel- 
wright. 


Michigan, Fred R. Griffin, Manistique; | 
Harry S. Gillespie, Virginia; Dwight S. | 
| Backman, Whalan. | 
Mississippi, Nicie R. Evans, Bassfield; | 


Holeombe H. McDonald, Lake. 


Missouri, Edna C. Hunt, Clarksville; 


Emmett R. Lindley, Stanberry. 
New Jersey, Clayton E. Green, Glen 
Gardner; Lewis E. Matteson, Grantwood; 


| Caroline A. Cowan, Haworth; George F. 


Moore, Oradell; Joseph R. Forrest, Palis- 


| ades Park; George C. Reed, Park Ridge; | 
Charles Roeltgen, Rochelle Park; John | 


H. Kinkel, Stewartsville; William F. 


| Bodecker, Tenafly. 
lease quarters to be erected at 438 B | 


New York, Elmer A. Arnold, Burdett; 


| Elbert J. Eckerson, Cobleskill; Ashmer | 
| R. Collins, Norwood; Joseph R. Wilder, | 
| Painted Post. 

safe, power for electric fans, parcel post | 


North Carolina, Edith E. Holton, 


| Jamestown; Giles B. Goodson, Lincoln- | 
| ton. 


North Dakota, Chapin Hayford, Cas- | 


selton; Burt E. Stewart, Minot. 


Ohio, John R. Lloyd, Cambridge; Wil- | 
liam C. Trace, New Concord; Georgiana | 


Pifer, Rock Creek. 


Oregon, Godfrey C. Minsker, Clover- | 
| dale; Vincent Byram, Gold Beach; Emil 
Narrowsburg, N. Y.—Accepted pro- | 


F. Messing, Vernonia. 


_ Pennsylvania, Arthur J. Nagle, Allen- 
| town; 
Wade H. McKinley, Polk; Robert H. | 


Irving L. Romig, Mertztown; 
Harris, Tamaqua. 

South Carolina, Randal E. Haddock, 
Parris Island. 


Texas, Sol Rubenstein, Laredo; James | 
| R. Kersey, Ozona. 
| Vermont, Earle H. Fisher, Danville; | 
|; George H. Millis, Groton; Preston C. 
| Skinner, Orleans. 

West Virginia, John White, Glen Rog- | 
ers; William R. Toler, Mullens; W. A. | 
Willard E. Hatfield, | 


Hatfield, Stirrat; 
Williamson. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-15608. 
contractor is not entitled to additional pay- 
ment over the amout bid when there is no 


evidence that the officer who accepted the | 


bid had knowledge of a mistake therein. 
. San (S.). Contracts 
onds. 


bond to guaratee performance of a contract 
for furnishing railroad ties and for the pay- 
ment of labor and materials, it being agreed 
that in case of any default in the contract 
or other matter the Liberty Loan Bond 
should be sold under the proceeds applied to 
any indebtedness due furnishing supplies, 
etc., and for paying labor employed under 
the contract, upon a showing that the value 
of the supplies, ete., advanced to the con- 
tractor by the Government was in excess of 
the amount due the contractor under the 
contract for the quantity of ties delivered, 


the application of the proceeds of the Lib- | 
in- | 


erty Loan Bond to the contractor’s 
debtedness on that account was proper, the 


contractor not being entitled to reimburse- | 


ment of any part therof as the indebtedness 
was in excess of the penalty of the bond. 

Al17019. 
payment—Refund. Where a contract for 
supplies is terminated by a cancellation 
agreement under the provisions of which 
contractor is paid a stipulated amount to 
cover loss or damages sustained by reason 
of such cancellation, the United States is 
entitled to recover from the contractor any 
portion of such payment subsequently 
found to have been improperly made under 
a mistake of fact or of law. See United 
States v. Sutton Chemical Company, 11 
Fed. Rep. (2nd Series) 24. 

A-17070 (S). Loss of wages—Benficiary, 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, undergoing 
observation and medical treatment in hos 
pita]. The rights of a beneficiary of the 
United States Vetegans‘ Bureau under the 
provisions of section3 of the act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, 40 Stat. 406, who is admitted 
to a hospital under proper orders for the 
purpose of examination and observation and 
who at the time of such reporting expresses 
the intention of returnin:; to his former 
employment after the period of observation, 
is entitled to an amount representing wages 
he would have earned had he worked up to 


Government is doing. 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 


and management. 


—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the —- 
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— Performance | 
Where a contractor gave his per- | 
sonal bond secured by a Liberty Loan Bond | 
in the'amount of the penaly of the presonal | 
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Bureau of Engraving and Printing Makes 


Paper Money and Stamps to Supply Nation 


Topic 4—Finance 


Fourteenth Article—Production of Paper Money. 


In this series of articles representing a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus, irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activitics in aid of Edu- 
cation were described. The financial activities 
of the Government are explained in the fourth 
group of articles. 


By A. W. Hall, 


Director, Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 


HILE the actual manufacture of paper money, 

bonds and stamps can hardly be called a 

financial operation, nevertheless they repre- 

sent to a large part of the population its 
most intimate touch with fi@ance. These securities 
must be made and issued toscarry on the business life 
of the people, and in the United States their manu- 
facture and issuance are functions of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


All paper money is made in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, a bureau of the Department of 
the Treasury. It finds its way into circulation through 
the operations of the Federal Reserve System. 

mM * * 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing is one of 
the largest and most complete plants of its kind in 
existence. It had its inception in the stress of the 
Civil War. Prior to 1861 metallic money was the chief 
medium of circulation, being supplemented by paper 
money in the form of bank notes issued by State banks 
against their reserves. At that time there was no 
Federal paper currency. 

When war broke out the metallic money immedi- 
ately disappeared from circulation and the Govern- 
ment found itself confronted with the imperative need 
of some substitute to carry on military operations and 
to prevent complete stagnation of business. The Acts 
of July 17 and August 5, 1861, authorized the issuance 
of “Demand Notes.” 

* * «& 
(OTHER issues of paper money soon followed and by 

Act of July 11, 1862, Congress authorized the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to cause notes to be engraved 
and printed by the Treasury Department in the event 
he deemed it inexpedient to procure them by private 
contract, as had been done at first. This was the be- 
ginning of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

With two engravers and one transferrer located in 
a room of the present Treasury Building, the work of 
printing paper mqney commenced on November 20, 
1862. Little by little the Bureau absorbed the work 
which it was created to do and which the Govern- 
ment kad been securing under private contract. 

In 1894 it took over the last of the work done under 
private contract in the shape of a contract from the 
Post Office Department for the printing of postage 
stamps. This centralized in the Bureau all Govern- 
ment printing work involving the manufacture of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

=~ + * 

In addition to United States and National Bank 
currency, Federal Reserve notes, Internal Revenue 
stamps and Postage stamps, the Bureau designs, en- 
graves, and prints United States bonds, certificates of 
indebtedness, Treasury notes, Federal Farm Loan and 
Joint Stock Land Bank bonds; customs stamps; dis- 
bursing officers, pension, retirement, and _ interest 
checks; liugor permits, drafts, warrants, transportation 
requests; certificates, commissions, and licenses for va- 
rious purposes; and many other classes of engraved 
work for governmental use which, by reason of their 
character and use, need safeguarding against illegal 
issuance or counterfeiting. The Bureau also designs, 
engraves, and prints bonds, currency, revenue and post- 
age stamps as authorized by the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs for the insular possessions of the Government. 

om * * 

INCE its beginning in such a small way, it has grown 

to immense proportions, requiring in 1926 an appro- 
priation of $7,850,672, with 5,100 employes, and 450,- 
000 square feet of floor space. In addition to the 
amount appropriated, it received reimbursements from 
other Government departments for work done amount- 
ing to $3,338,701, so that its total expenditures for 
the year were more than $11,000,000. 

The daily output of paper money during 1926 aver- 
aged 3,220,000 notes of a total value of $11,500,000, or 


about $3,450,000,000 a year. Such figures are beyond 
ordinary comprehension, but to adopt a time-worn 
method of illustration of such great numbers, one year's 
output of notes would make a belt four times around 
the earth at the Equator. It must be remembered, 
however, that the people of the United States have a 
larger per capita circulation than any other country 


in the world. 
* * * 


Last year the Bureau printed 18,000,000,000 postage 
stamps of 45 different kinds, having a total money 
value of $450,000,000. Again, to give the homely illus- 
tration, if these stamps were laid in a strip they would 
go around the earth 11 times, or if distributed equally 
every man, woman and child in this country would 
receive 160 stamps. 


Revenue stamps make probably the next largest 
item in the output of the Bureau, about 22,000,000 a 
day, or 6,500,000,000 a year, having a money value 
of $412,000,000. 


Stamps of all kinds are, of course, a practical 
equivalent of money itself, so for the purpose of this 
article they are included. 


Postage stamps play a large part in business out- 
side of their primary purpose, serving as a circulating 
medium in payment of smail obligations by mail, and 
to some extent as a substitute for change in shops. 
Internal Revenue stamps, of course, actually repre- 
sent money in the payment of certain forms of revenue 


to the Government. 
~ * * 


O print a paper bill costs, including paper, nine- 

tenths of a cent, and it does not matter whether 
it is the familiar one-dollar bill or the very unfamiliar 
$10,000 gold certificate. It costs one cent to produce 
125 postage stamps. 


Naturally the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
has developed to the highest degree the arts and 
processes it uses. American paper money is said to 
be the most beautiful in the world. With the excep- 
tion of the complicated border designs on currency, 
which is done by an ingenious machine called a geo- 
metric lathe, all the engraving is by hand. 

* 2 ® 


This method always will be employed, because the 
individualism of the engraver inevitably is impressed 
upon his work, adding an additional safeguard against 
counterfeiting. No engraver can make a_ perfect 
replica of his own work, so no matter how expert a 
counterfeiter may be it would be impossible for him 
to make a facsimile of another engraver’s accom- 


plishment. ok. x 


At the very beginning the Government adopted a 
distinctive paper for its money and bonds as a security 
against counterfeiting. It has gone through many 
developments and refinements until the present paper 
with its interwoven silk fiber has resulted. The factors 
of distinctiveness and durability, or wearing quality, 
are, of course, the chief objectives, the one to make 
more difficult the job of the counterfeiter and the other 
to add to the life of currency in circulation. 

x 2 * 


T is important that paper of exceptional wearing 

qualities be used in printing, for it has been found 
that some 3,000,000 bills of various denominations daily 
find their way into the jaws of the macerator, a ma- 
chine used for the destruction of paper money with- 
drawn from circulation and replaced because of its 
worn or filthy condition. 


The one-dollar bill naturally predominates in this 
redemption process, because of its more frequent han- 
dling under destructive conditions. The life of one- 
dollar bills averages between eight and nine months. 
The five-dollar and ten-dollar bills last from one to 
two years, and a twenty-dollar bill about five years. 
Higher denominations last much longer, because such 
large values circulate less freely and are handled with 
less frequency. It is the comparatively short life of 
the numerous and harder-worked small bills that keeps 
a major part of the Bureau’s plant at work to replace 
them. 


In conclusion it may be of interest to know that 
on January 1, of this year, there was in circulation 
paper currency to the amount of $4,245,263,448 printed 
by this Bureau, or $36.53 for each of us, not counting 
the gold, silver, and other coins. 


Tomorrow R. J. Grant, Director of the Mint, 
will tell of the system of coining metal money. 


Copyright, 1927, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation, 


Contracts—Cancellation—Over- | 


the date of the completion of the observa- 
tion and medical treatment incident thereto. 

The action of the Superintendent of Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital in dropping from the 
rolls of that establishment as resigned, an 
employe who is undergoing observation and 
medical treatment under orders of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau can not de- 
feat such employe’s right, under the pro- 
visions of section 303 of the act of October 
6, 1917, 42 Stat. 406, to an amount repre- 
senting wages he woul? have earned under 
such employent during the period of ex- 
amination and observation. 

A-17361. Compliance by Executive branch 
of the Government with request made by 
resolution of the Senate. The question as 
to whether the request of the Senate em- 
bodied in a resolution for the furnishing 
of information or the doing of certain work 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be complied with by said commis- 
sion is not for consideration or determina- 
tion by the General Accounting Office ex- 
cept in so far as such ecmpliance may in- 
volve the incurring of expenses or the em- 
prormans of personnel not authorized by 
aw. 

A-17364 (S). Retirement deductions — 
Panama Canal employe receiving marine 
retired pay. Retirement. deductions under 
the act of July 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 904, from 
the salary of a Panama Canal employe who 
is in receipt of marine retired pay, the 
amount of which is deducted from the 
salary, should be computed on the basis of 
the total salary rate fixed for the civilian 
position held by the employe. The total 
amount of the retirement deduction thus 
computed should be charged to the salary 


Mr. Brown’s Nomination 
Is Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate has confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Fay C. Brown to be chief ex- 
aminer of the Civil Service Commission. 


| 
appropriation and nothing to the appropri- 
ation chargeable with the amount of the 
marine retired pay received by the employe. 
A-17368 (S). Transportation of baggage 
on change of station—Enlisted man—Excess 
| charges. A warrant officer who on change 
j of station in a mileage status voluntarily 
transports with his own baggage that of 
two enlisted men assigned to the same duty 
station as himself, but who performed the 
journey by auto, and who pays excess bag- 
gage incurred thereby, is not entitled to re- 
imbursement for the excess baggage charge. 
20 Comp. Dec. 45 and 182; 26 id. 172. 837. 
A-16896 (S). Subsistence, per diem — 
Transfer to new position. A special agent 
in the field service of the General Land 
Office appointed Special Agent and Chief of 
Field Division in another division is not 
entitled to traveling expenses or pér diem 
in lieu of subsistence incident to reporting 
to new, station for duty. 1 Comp. Gen, 426, 
A-17278 (S). Personal services—Janitors 
—Internal Revenue Service. Janitor serv- 
ices for leased premises when not required 
to be furnished under the provisions of 
the lease are personal services to be per- 
formed by 
direct hire 
| fication Act, 


regular employes engaged hy 
in accordance with the Classi- 
6 Comp. Gen, 141: 364 


Payment Is Ordered ~ 
To Flathead Indians 


Distribution of Funds Decided 
Upon Because of Need of 
Food for Live Stock. 


A per capita of $50 to the Flathead 
Indians of Montana has been authorized 
by the Department of the Interior. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

The payment, which totals $126,850, 
will be paid out of accumulated funds 
to the credit of this Indian tribe now on 
deposit in the United States Treasury. 

Indians living on the Flathead Res- 
ervation receiving shares in the distri- 
bution total 2,537. The payment is made 
at this time because of severe winter 
weather and heavy snows on the reserva- 
tion making it necessary for the Indians 
to purchase food and forage for their 
livestock. 

Distribution of the money will be 
made to the Indians by the superintend- 
ent of the Flathead Agency with head- 
quarters at- Dixon, Mont, 


| 
| 
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| to departure. 


livery service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment have been passed by the House. 
House Bill No. 14701 would extend col- 
lect-on-delivery service and limits of in- 
demnity to third and fourth class’ domes- 
tic parcels on which the first class post- 
age had been paid, and (House Bill No. 
14703) would authorize the Postmaster 
General to impose demurrage charges on 
undelivered collect-on-delivery parcels. 


Ruling Eliminates 
Hardship on Aliens 


Reentry Into United States 
Without Awaiting Permits 
Allowed in Emergencies. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
aliens who have filed their applications 
find it necessary to depart prior to the 
permits being received by them.” The 
order made clear that “no specious or 
frivolous” reasons are to be accepted by 
these immigration officials as satisfac- 
tory evidence of an “emergency.” 

Hardships Often Result. 

The full text of the order, promulgated 
by Commissioner General Hull, and ap- 
proved by Robe Carl White, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, follows: 


First amendment to General Order No. | 
| lic interest, to transmit to the Senate 
| a copy of the memorandum explaining 
| the methods and processes employed by 


74, Subject: Permits to reenter the 


United States as provided for in Section 
10 of the Immigration Act of 1924. 
Experience has demonstrated that un- 
warranted hardships sometimes result 
from a refusal to mail abroad return 
permits in cases where aliens who have 
filed their applications find it necessary 
to depart prior to the permits being re- 


ceived by them. 


To take care of’ strictly emergent 
cases, therefore, permits will be mailed 
to aliens when satisfactory evidence is 
presented by them at an immigration 
office, that it is not practicable for them 
to await the delivery of the permit prior 
No specious or frivolous 
reasons are to be accepted as satisfac- 
tory, nor will permits be sent abroad 
merely because it is inconvenient for the 


| applicant to await delivery, and officers 
entertaining such applications will be ex- | 
| pected to grant them favorable consider- | 


ation only when the applicant has clearly 
demonstrated that an emergency has 


arisen which necessitates immediate de- | 


parture. 


Practice Is Outlined. 

To practice in cases where permits 
are to be mailed abroad will be as fol- 
lows: 

Applicants must submit in person their 


| appli¢ations at an immigration office, to- 


gether with the requisite photographs. 
Where requests are made that permits 
be mailed abroad, officers, if satisfied that 
an actual emergency exists which neces- 
sitates departure prior to issuance of 


| same, will see to it that the foreign 
| address is given in the application, and 


will affix a notation thereto concerning 
the nature of the existing emergency. 
Where request is made subsequent to 


| the submission of the application that the 


permit be mailed abroad, officers when 
satisfied that an emergency has arisen 
subsequent to the time when the original 
application was filed, will forward to the 
bureau a photograph of the applicant 
similar to the one originally submitted, 
together with the name and foreign ad- 
dress to which the permit, if issued, is 
to be mailed, and give the date when 
the original application was mailed. 

Where the applicant has in his pos- 
session an acknowledgment card, the 
number appearing thereon will likewise 
be given. 


Plan Check of Parcels 
To Adjust Accounts 
Postal Authorities Order Count 


of Packages Exchanged 
With Canada. 


The Post Office Department has 
ordered a count of parcel post packages 


| exchanged with Canada during the week 


| of April 1 to 7, inclusive, W. Irving 


Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General, has announced. The purpose 
of the count is to adjust accounts be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
covering this class of mail dispatched 
and received, Mr. Glover said. Mr. 
Glover in his announcement also made 
public the method to be followed in 
making the count. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s announce- 
ment follows: 

Basis of Adjusting Accounts. 

To serve as a basis on which to adjust 
accounts between the United States and 
Canada covering parcel post packages 
disptached and received, a count will be 
made at all authorized United States ex- 
change post offices and railway post 
offices named in the list published in this 
bulletin, this count to be made during 
the period April 1 to 7, both dates in- 
clusive. No post office or railway post 
office not named in the authorized list 
published in the announcement next pre- 
ceding should participate in this count. 

Only parcel post packages (which must 
have customs declarations attached 
thereto) contained in direct closed dis- 
patches from an authorized United 
States exchange post office or railway 
post office to a Canadian exchange post 
office, and in direct closed dispatches 
fiom a Canadian post office or railway 
post office to a United States exchange 
post office, shall be included in this count. 
In the first case the count must be made 


For Quota of Aliens 


President Replies to Resolu- 
tion Asking for Memoran- 
dum Explaining Work 

of Experts. - 


President Coolidge, in a message to 
the Senate on March 2, in response to a 
resolution adopted, requesting a copy of 
the report of the Quota Board and of 
the report of the Secretaries of the Dee 
partments of State, Commerce and 
Labor, advised that no report was made 
to him other than the one already sent 
to the Senate. 

Responding to another resolution aske 
ing for a copy of the memorandum exe 
plaining the methods employed by thé 
statistical experts appointed by the Sece 
retaries in determining the national 
origins quotas, the President informed 
the Senate that no such memorandum 
was prepared and that the methods ree 
ferred to were discussed verbally by the 
experts and secretaries. 

The statenient authorized by the White 
House follows: 


To the Senate: I am in receipt of 
Senate Resolution 362 as follows: 

“Resolved, That the President be re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the pubs 


the six statistical experts, appointed by 


| the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
; Commerce and he Secretary of Labor, 


in determining the quotas on the basis 


of nationality of origin of the population 


of the United Stats, which accompanied 
the quota board’s report to the Secre- 
taries of State, Commerce and Labor.” 

I have now made inquiries and I am 
informed that no such memorandum was 
prepared by the six statistical experts. 


and processes mentioned were discussed 
verbally with the three secretaries cone 
cerned by various members of the come 
mittee of statistical experts. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


To the Senate: I am in receipt of Sene 
ate Resolution No. 369 as follows: 

“Resolved, That the President.be re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, to transmit to the Sen- 
ate a copy of the second or final report 





| 
| 
| Restriction Act of 1924.” 
' 
j 
| 


of the quota board to the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor, and a copy of 
the joint report, if any, made thereon by 
the Sccretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Secretary of Labor 
to the President, in pursuance oi Sec- 
tion II (E) of the Quota Immigration 


No report other than the one already 
submitted by me to the Senate has been 
made. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
by the authorized United States post 
| office or railway post office making up 
the parcel mail, while in the case of the 
| parcel mails received the count shall be 
| made only by the authorized United 
| States exchange post office to which the 
| parcel mail is labeled or reforwarded (in 
| the case of mislabeled sacks). The post 

office or railway post office making up 

direct closed sacks of parcel post for 

Canada should invariably mark the label 

of the sack with the words “Counted in 

U. S. A.” in bold letters, so as to guard 

against the parcels being inadvertently 

counted a second time while en route to 

Canada. 

Post Offices to Participate. 

In case any designated United States 
post office or railway post office has not 
received instructions with respect to the 
count and the report to be made in con- 
nection therewith, or for some reason 
does not clearly understand the instruc. 
tions as furnished, such post office or rail- 
way post office should communicate at 
once with the Second Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, Division of Foreign Mails, 

; or with the appropriate superintendent, 

Railway Mail Service, for instructions, 

in order that all authorized post offices 

and railway post offices may be prepared 
to make the count during the period indi- 
cated. 

All ordinary or insured parcel post 
packages, including those sent outside 
of mail sacks containing bees or baby 
chicks, must be counted and the num- 
ber thereof for each day advised on 
Form 2973. However, packages of books 
or miscellaneous printed matter paid at 
the rate of 1 cent for each two ounces; 
packages weighing 8 ounces or less paid 
at the rate of 114 cents for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof; those weigh- 
ing 8 ounces of less containing seeds, 

| scions, plants, cuttings, bulbs, and roots 

| paid at the rate of 1 cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof, and packages 
prepaid at the letter rate must not be 
included in the count. 

; As the parcel post service with Canada 

| is limited to packages weighing over 8 

; ounces and not more than 15 pounds, 
it will be noted that no package weighing 
less than 8 ounces can be included in 
this eount. 

Should: direct closed sacks containing 
parcel mails fron Canada be labeled to 
an unauthorized exchange office during 
the period April 1 to 7, inclusive, the 
count of the parcels contained in such 
sacks is to be made by the authorized 
exchange post office to which the sacks 
are forwarded intact by the office to 
which erroneously addressed and not by 
this latter office. Likewise parcels con- 
tained in direct closed sacks from 
Canada erroneously labeled to"a United 
States railway post office will be counted 
by the authorized exchange ‘post 
office to which forwarded intact and not 
by the railway post office to which the 
sacks were erroneously labeled, 
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I understand further that the methods ~ 
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